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PREFACE. 


The period fixed by the Pxinjab Government for the com- 
pilation of the Gazetteer of the Province bring limited to twelve 
months, the Editor has not been able to prepare any original 
matter for the present work ; and hi^ duties have been confined 
to throwing the already material into shape, supple- 

menting it as &r as possible by contributions obtained from 
district officers, tba drafe thccwigh tha press., cfr cwlating 

it for revision, altering it in accordance with the corrections 
and suggestions of revising officers, and printing and issuing 
the final edition. 

The material available in print for the Gazetteer of this dis- 
trict consisted of the Settlement Reports, and a draft Gazetteer 
compiled^ between 1870 and 1874 by Mr. F. Cunningham, 
Barrister-at-Law. Notes on certain points have been supplied 
by district officers ; while the report on the Census of 1881 has 
been utilised. Of the present volume, Section A of Chap. V 
(General Administration), and the ’whole of Chap. VI (Towns), 
have been for the most part supplied by the Deputy Commis- 
sioner ; Section A of Chap. Ill (Statistics of Population) has 
been taken from the Census Report ; while here and there, 
and especially in the matter of ancient history, passages 
have been extracted from Mr. Cunningham’s compilation 
already referred to. But, with these exceptions, the great 
mass' of the text has been taken almost, if not quite verbally, 
from Colonel Davies’ Settlement Report of the district. 

The report in question was written in 1866, and neces- 
sarily affords somewhat inadequate material for an account 
of the district as it stands at present. No better or fuller 
material, however, was either available or procurable ■within 



tlic lime nlioTVcd. But when (lie district again comes under 
settlement, a second and more complete edition of tliis Gazetteer 
will l)e prepared ; and meanwhile the present edition will serve 
the useful purpose of collecting and puhlishing in a syste- 
matic form, information wliich had hefore been Bcattered, and 
part unpublished. 

The draft edition of tins Gazetteer has lieen rensed by 
Colonel Davies, Colonel Corh^*n, Mr. Fxizellc and Mr. Maco- 
nachic, and by the Irrigation Department so far as regards 
the canals of the district. The Deputy Commissioner is rc.spon- 
siblo for the spelling of vernacular names, whicli has been fixed 
throughout by hun in accordance with the prescribed system 
of transliteration. 


Tin: Emron, 
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SHAHPUR 


CHAPTER I. 


THE DISTRICT. 

Tho Shahpiir district is the soutlicrnmost of the four districts of Chapter I. 

- the lUwalpitidi division, and lies between north latitude 31® 32' and JTTi 
32® 42', and cast longitude 71® 37' and 73® 24'. It is bounded on the 
north by the Jhclum which senarates it from the Pind -Diidan Khfin General dwcriptlon 
ialtsilt and by the TaUgnng imsil of the Jhclum district, on tho cost 
by tile Giijrdt district^ and by the Chenab which separates it from 
Gujranwala, on tl\c south by the Jhang district, and on tho west aud 
north-west by the districts of Dora Ismail Khan and Baniiu. It is 
diridcd into three tahsUs, of which that of Bhcni lies to ‘the cost 
and comprises so much of the cis-Jhelum portion of the district os 
lies opposite Pind Dadan IvIidxL Of the remainder of the district 
(Jic cis-JhoIum portion constitutes the Shahpur, and tho trans-Jlieluni 
jKxrtion the Khushab iahsU^ 

Some lending statistics regarding tho district and tho several 
into which it is diridod arc given in Table No. I on the oppo- 
site page. TIic district contains one toum of more than 10,000 souls, 
inc,, Bncro with a population of 15,105. Tho adminislrativo licad- 
qnariers arc siluated at SIiMipur near thc^ bank of the river 
Jlieltim, in the centre of the district Shahpur stands 
7tii in onlcr of area and 24th in order of pojmlation among 
the 32 districts of the prorince, comprising 440 per cent of llio 
total area, 2*23 per cent of the tofiil population, and 242 per 

cent of tho ur- 
ban population 
ofBritish torri- 
tonr. The lati- 
tude, longitude, 
and lioight in 

feet above ilic sea of llio principal places in the district arc sboivn 
in the margin. 

Extending as it does from the river Chenab to the Salt Range, Gonoral fcalurcs. 
and including portions of those moimiains, tlic district, though for 
tho most part plain, presents more than ono variation of soil and cli- 
mate. On either sine of the Jhclum, which divides tho district 
into two nearly equal portions, stretch wide plains at present barren, 
or productive onlj' of a course growth of brushwood. Much, how- 
ever, of this area is composed of good soil^ only recpuringirrimition to 
make it productive of fine crops ; indeed, if we except the thal of the 
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Chapter I. 

Descriptive. 
Gcnernl features. 


J hysirnl f^ntum { 
eoiit)tfrTi ii.ilf cf 
the district. 


Cnltivnlctl portion 
dlThlrrl Into t)io 
ItCMdr aud nalla^ 


[Punjah O&zettficr, 

2 CHAP. I.-— TJin DlbTIUCl’. 

Snulh-SAgar DoM>, tliDre is Htllc hml that would not rnpay tlio 
labour of tbo luiFbandniau, could he luit procure water ni a modcmlc 
cost Ar it, however, Foino per cent, of (he area is in a Rtato of 
nature ; while in the 50u(hem half of the district, cultivation is for 
the nio^ part confined to a Rtrip nf land varyinj^ from iJ to 15 inilos 
in width aloiiff tlie banks of tlic Chrn&b nml tlhelurn rivers. The 
ino<!t important pliy.<»ic.al sub-divisionH of the district are, the Salt 
]lnn;>(* in the north, the valleys of the Jlioliim and Chon 5b, and the 
plains between those rivers and between thcJholumand theSaltllangc. 
The clmmctoristics of those t.wo plains arc uidcly different, tlum^li 
holh are barren nml unprmlmdive. The desert portion of the sonthorn 
plain is termed the Wr j the corresponding tract north of the Jliolum 
w known as tlie thtfh 

c At first sight it would seem that there is little to describe in 
thi.s ]mrt of tlje district, so much of sameness is there in the genenil 
nspect of the country; but closer observation reveals foatun^s worth 
noting, l^'irst, there is the genenil slopo upwards from the low 
eultivalcd lands to tlie high nnd dry expanse of the bar, Tim m?cf*nt, 
though of course common to both bide-s of the Doab, is far from 
nnifijnn. Tii places it is so gradual ns to be ahnast imjM'rreptihlo, tho 
fact revealing itself to the travcUor inland only by the i)irTeaso of 
waste and jungle, and tho decrease of life nnd cultivation. In otliers 
the (rau&itioa is so nbnipt as to ho almost Ktortling, Tho latter is the 
case on tho Jheliim at intervals from the boundary of On jrat west wan! 
to Shfihpnr ; but after leaving tins point, n marked change takes place, 
the boll of cultivation rapid!}' increasing from Ihreo or four miles, 
tlie average width hitherto, to two or flirec (Iruej; as much hy tlio 
time the .southern boundary of tho district is reached. Again, on 
the fiide of the (Uicnab tho rise in the surface level is more gradual 
than on that nfthc Jholum, mid ns A conseipionce, cultivation extends 
further inland along the former river. The people account for thin 
by aftlrming that tlic river iUwdf, at no very remote ]icriod, fioweil 
considerably to tho west of its pre.sent course; and the explanation 
is probably correct, as tho roniains of what appears to have been (he 
former bed of the stream ,• or at least of a vei^’ imimrtant branch, am 
still ]>la5nly iimWo, wniuling along at distancoK varying from six to 
ten mile.s, nhnost iwinillel to tho present course of tho river. It may 
also be worth noting that, on the Jhcluin side, tho otherwise ronti- 
nuous rise of tho land is interniptcd in the most cnpriciou.s manner 
by a series of abrupt dupn'*-sions. Tlicse are met with at inlon'als of 
two or three miles, and oxtoud in ]ilacesto distances of not le^s than 
(I ft ecu xniles from the present position of the river, of which (hey 
also were probably at one time branches. these nnd other 

indications there is reason to believe tlint both these rivers have 
been gradually recoding from their original jiositions, tho one t6 tho 
east, the other to tlio wesl. 

The xnne.s of enl(i\7ition» on both sides of (his Do5h,nro divided 
by the people into the btlhar nnd the whhu The fonnor is the 
aflurial tract immediately bortloring on the rivers. It cout^uns tho 

• Knmvn llio ti.suto fmt or olil <(n:um ; Uie Lfthoro road crceacs it 
Ijclffcun lUmgl&uwAIn mid Lnlsln. 
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finest villages ; almost cvexy acre of it is under cultivaiion during the 
rohi harvest, and little or no irrigation is required to bring its lux- 
uriant crops to maturity. Tho latter is the atrij) of country lying 
between the tho bar, beyond the fertilizing influence of 

the inundations of the river, yet not so far as to render artifidal 
imgation unprofitable. Tillage in this tract may be said to be en- 
tirely dependent on wells, water is found at distances varying from 3o 
to 50 feet from tho surface, and both spring and autumn crops are 
grown. Villages, os might be expected, are fewer, smaller, and, 
as a rule, notin such flourishing condition as those in tlio more 
favoured tracts bordering on the rivers. 

The space intcn'cning between these belts of cultivation is 
occupied by an expanse of jnnpjlo kno^vn bjr the generic title of tho 
bar. No lengthened description of this inliospitabic region is re- 
quired, ns, in its principal features, it closely resembles the allied 
tracts in the Bochna and Bari Doabs. As before stated, the soil is 
good ; but water is so far from the surface,* that irrigation fi-oni wells 
would be too expensive for adoption were even the waiter sweet ; ns 
a rule, however, this is not the ease, and the utmost that is ever 
attcihpted in the wav of tillage, is tho raising of an occasional rain 
crop in hollows, which, from receiving the surface drainage, arc, in 
favourahlo seasons, kept sufficiently moist to allow of tho ripening 
of tho crops. But the main use to which tho bar is put is ns a 
pasture ground for cattle, immense herds of which arc to be found 
roaming at will through these prairie jungles, and in ordinnr}' seasons, 
finding ample sustenance in tlic rich crops of gross which spring up 
niter rain. Population is scanty and villages licrc few, and separated 
from each other by groat distances. 

In a region so generally arid, tree-vegetation is as a matter of 
course vciy' limited, and such as is to be met with is confined to 
the more hnnly vnrietic.s, thaso which require comptirativcly little 
moisture for their spontaneous growth. According!}’, we find that; 
the only trees indigenous to this district arc tno hfl-ar (Acacia 
ATffhica\ the her {Zi/zi/phtia Jifjnha), and the fardsh (Tamarix 
iiidica) in the low inneis; and in tho bar, the Zwrii or wild caper, 
(Cnrq)airt8 aphyJIa), the jand (Proftf^pitt fipicigna) and tho pUa 
{Sfuvndora olroidrs) ; these latter fonn a douse jungle in which tlie 
largely predominate.^ In addition to the foregoing, in favour- 
able situations near the rivers and by the sides of wells, may be 
fmind specimens of the ehMiam {Balbrrrfia s/ssoo), aims (Acacia 
sirvd) and other kinds ; but they are nowliorc to be seen in any 
numbers, and the probability is that they arc not of natural growth. 
^Iiich ha.H been done, since our occupation of tho countiy, to promote 
the growth of useful trees, and cvciy day the results arc becoming 
more apparent. 

The northern half is by far the most interesting portion of the 
district, containing as it doc.s such varieties of sccneiy and climate, 
such contrasts of soil, vegetation, and natural capabilities. Tho 
lowlands along the right bank of the «Tlio]um have little to distin- 
guish them from the corresponding tract on the opposite bank of 
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ilic river '/but on leaving? thofo anfl moving inlaiul, nil resemblance 
to tbo country aoutb of the river ceasea. Lot^king to tljc north, a 
hnnl level plain, in places iiuprogimtcd uith salt, and throughout 
uhnoat devoid of vegetation, occunies the fotcgnumd ; bevond it 
extends n ;^oTie of n fow miles of cultivation, and the view Is shut 
in by n bairicr of rugged and apparently bjuron hills; while on 
turning to the cast ami south, is soon an interminable plain, tho 
Foil of which, ohamring from the hard clnv of the mohrfi* to the sand 
of the ihal^ gradnauy loses itself in the fmrizou. The area includ- 
ed within thi<* general dascrinlion is made up of three strongly 
marked luUiiral fUwions : (i) fne Sail Bnngc; (£) tho cuUivatell 
plains along the l>ase of these hills, snb-diridcd popularly into the 
mnltdr aud danda; and (.')) tho thal Each of these deserves 
separate notice, 

Tho portion of tho chain of hills called the Salt Bango, in- 
cluded within tho limits of this district, commences at tho rillagc 
of Padhrar on iho cast, and ends on the avcsI at tho Sakesar hill, 
the liighcst peak in the range, a total length of nb<iut /{»Hy miles. 
At its narrowest part, oppoi^it<i Katlm, the range docs not excoe<l 
eight miles in ^ridlh ; but from this fwinl it rapidly increases, till 
at Jnbbi tho iutorral between the plaias on both sides cannot be 
Ic.ss than twenty miles; thence it narrows ng:iin rapidly, and the 
oxteninl ridges ou both sides of the range, clodng round the Sdn 
valley, unite aud form the Sakesar hill. The area Iwtween those 
limits is nindft up of a number of rock-bound alluvial ba>in«, of 
which the latgosl, the Sun and the Khabaki valleys, occupy the 
northern half of tho range, while tho lower jwriion is cut up into 
a number of very diminutive I'allop and glens, by a siicceAsion of 
Ihnestono ridges and their connecting spurs. Of these, the Patinl 
and Sakosar mountains, with Uio iutormeuiate chain of lower hill.*^, 
form the contnd waters«hcd, issuing from which the surplus dniinago 
passes ofl’ to tho south into the plains below, but to the north, 
finding no outlet, it collects in the lowest parts of the valleys and 
there forms lakes. In this part of Uie range, thew arc thive of* 
these sheets of water, of which llio Uchfili lake, or Snniundar ns it 
is called, IS by far thu lanjost ; of tho other two, one is situated 
between tho villages of Khabaki and Manlw/d, and iho other in 
fnmt of tho small rilingo of Jalilan ThoHouthem face of the range 
exhibits a very rugged and broken uppenrunce, its distorted strain, 
rent dill's, and Jiuge delacbcd innsses of rock tolling plainly of tho • 
violouco of tho commotion which must liavc attended the birth of 
thcHO hills. Tho irregularity of tho outlino on this sido is further 
iucrcm^cd by tho occurrence of a Succession of deep inJontation«f, 
through which the surnlus waters of the rango cnipt}^ themselves 
into the plain.s below. But on tho north, tho contour of tho hills 
is for the most part smooth nhd undulating, ‘and the descent into 
tho plains of Pakkliar and Taliigang easy and gradual 

Tho scenery of tho Salt Raugo throughout is pleasing, in places 
is grand and picturesque; and its hills mid %’ailey.s, situated at 
devaiions var 3 »ing from 2,^00 to 5,000 feet above the sca-lc\'c1, 
enjoy tt climate many ilegrees cooler limn that of tho plains, and not 
unlike thal of Kashmir. The soil, formed of the gradual disinlogra- 
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lion of the . limestone and sandstone rocks of which the upper Chapter L 
surface of the range is chiefly composed, is exceedingly fertile, and neairfotivo 
its powers are being constantly renovated by fresh deposits of ^ 

alluvium brought ‘down by the torrents whiwi dischaige into the The Salt Range, 
valleys the drainage from the surrounding hills. Cultivation here is 
almost entirely dependent on rain ; but owing to the comparative 
coolness of the climate, which by reducing the evaporation from the 
surfru^ economises ^e supply of > moisture, the cro^s in ordin^y 
seasons ripen witHdut the want of artificial irrigation bemg 
felt; so much is this the case, that it is a common saying among the 
people that the rahi crop in the Sun valley (the richest and largest 
in the range) has never been known to foil.' These hills, moreover, 
are not without the Attractive influence on clouds which similar 
masses exert elsewh^, and os a consequence the fall of rain in the 
' range is far greater than in tiie plains to. the south ; this ^ fact of 
course materially contributes to the stability of its cultivation. 

The vegetation on the southern face is of the scantiest descrip- Vegetation of Salt 
tion, being confined to a few stunted phvMhi trees (Acacia modesta) Range, 

and the aalsolaa and other plants peculhir to soils impregnated with 
salt. In the interior of the range, however, a notable change in this 
respect is observable, for, although it is nowhere well wooded, yet 
trees of many kinds ore to.be met with in considerable numbers, 
and the hill-sides are everywhere green with bushes of the bog 
myrtle (Dodonea hiunimmiiana) and a plant (Adfiatoda yaasica) 
called by the natives hahckar* Trees of all hardy kinds will grow 
luxuriantly in the valleys, hut as a rule all have been cleared away 
to give room for cultivatioiL The trees which are found in the 
greatest numbers and appear indigenous, are the wild olive 
the phuldhi above spoken oi^ the common Indian mulbeny, and the 
hinder (Orewia betulcafolitL) A great number of other varieties 
are to be seen as single trees, here and there in the beds of torrents, 
or by the side of watercourses. The ahiaham thrives well in the 
valleys, without, however, attaining to any great size, but the 
climate is too cold for the airaa. 

The plains extending along the base of the Salt Bange, known The mohdr and 
to the people as the molidr, present a marked and disagreeable danda, 
contrast to the valleys above. A fertile strip of alluvial land from 
three to four miles in width, slopes rapidly away from the h^lls, 
closely intersected by the beds of torrents. It is succeeded by 
level plmns, in places impregnated with salt, and barren, in others 
formed of good culturable soil The only approach to vegetation 
consists of bushes thinly distributed over the surfrwie, with here 
and there trees of the fardah and Mkar varieties groiving in the 
beds of torrents. Tillage is almost exclusively confined to the 
upper portion (the mohdr proper), the land there being of better 
quality and in quantity more than sufficient for the wants of the 
inhabitants ; the lower part (the^ daTidd) is chiefly used by the 
villagers as pasture grounds for cattle. " ^ ^ * 

The most important streams of this tract are, the Vahi which Streams, 
debouches on to the plains near the village of Katha; the Surakka 
which waters the fine estates of Jabbi and Dhokri ; and the Dhodha, 
which, .after xeceivingJ)he^drainage.from $akesar and the hills round 
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CbaptorL Amb, for\5lixV's ihc lands of tho bordor Villnjje of Kiri GoIoivjiH. 

_ Hilt nf (ho many cliamicls by which the dniinagc yf the Salt Ibxngo 

xicscnpuve. pomluctocl into the plains* the finxt named is <ln^ only that 
holds a constant supply of water, 

SrnreUy ol fratM} The ^CJircity of good water is one of the marbed cluirarteri'*tb-s 
water Id the mJidr, thi*^ part oftlut district. The spring of pood water which hero 
and there arc to be fimnrl trieklinp out of the elefls of the pH'ks 
above, become in their passage through tlio inferior salt Mrala fo 
brackish, ns to be quite iiiifil for ««e by either men or animals ; and 
th«* subsoil everywhere throuphout this tract is so thoronpidy ini- 
prepnnted with saline matter, that all attempts to obtain pmuj water 
iiv means of wells huvo hitherto failed. Ifcnco the jmpnlatiim ;ire 
driven f4P tfori' u]j supplies of this nocessirj' of life in fanlcs, but Ibo 
lieni, increased by radiation from the ndjacimt P>el:s, is yo iiitensc 
that not infrc(jui»ntly the«o ivser\'oir5 dry up before tliey can Vi ro- 
ipleni'jhcd : when this occurs the jpeopio an* put to grcai strait.s, 
having tiHen to perform a daily jonnioy of many miles to obtain 
water .suflieiont for themselves and their rattle. It niay be added 
that thcsi' tanks aix' in di«iTiuiinntely a<cd by tnen tuul animals, 
and heneo in name of time the water becomes so iinpim^ as (*> be 
of fruitful source a discaM*, of which piinea-wonn w not tho lea?«t 
distre'-'iinp, ns it is the nicwt cennmon fonn. 

The TTUi/, In eoinmon j»arlancc, the entin;exj»un«e of country south of Um 

Rail Ilango, bf*yond the inti nonce of the rivers, is calleil tlm fhtjl ; 
but in S) leaking inon^ discriminntinplv, this word is n«^'d to indirntc 
tliat portion of the district wlik;h isyituated Miulh of the road from 
Khnsnab 1o Deira iMiniil Khfm. A casual observer would wiy of this 
dreary ri'pi<»!n tlmt it ri*s(‘inWes nothing ro nuieh ns an angry 
Kand-iiills being substituted for waves; and to a cerljiin extent th <5 
ivmark would tic Inio o ( a portion of the ; ami yet such ! a de- 
srriplion u'onld Cfinvcy a >cry iTnjwrfect notion of the country known 
by this name, for it loaves out siimeimptirtant featur\*s, without which 
the skeloli Ls wanting in Imlh, and degiuienites into n cJiricalua*. 
To render the likeness complete, we must add that the or 

hillocks of wind |M)W«ess this |iceulinrity; that they nil run in one direc- 
tion, no^th-^Yesf awl south-east; that in the intervals botweou these 
Wrtve-s occur patches of hnnl soil, wliich ])nKhicc good crops of gross; 
while tJio whole hurfaco is covered hy stunted bushes. Nor is this 
oil ; the general sandy and undulating character of the (lutl is in 
places Imiken by long stratches of jjorfectly level ground (called 
wlitch under artificial irrigtilion produci' cA'collont crops. 
One of those belts occurs wesl of Ntirpur, mid extends without a 
break oh far ns Alurafiargarh ; its average width in this district is 
about two miles. Here the bast villages are to be found, and 
tliroughont t he it isonly intbe^HiHr’ Umt masonry wells are 
to bo mol with. 

VcgclMloa ct tliQ The vegetation of tbo thttl consists nlmast entirely of low 
Thah brushwood and grns.«xos. Tho few trees may bo rountoa on the 
fingoTs, nnd, udlli ram exceptions, arc to be ftmnd only TOiind villages. 
The her seoins to bo tho oulv tree that sunTvoH in any lutinbera tlie 
Bcorching beat nnd long-continued droughts of this .arid region. 
Tho bushes to bo seen ovcry’whcrc are the jihoj {CaUi^onl^m folygci* 
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the lifno hfd (Pauderm jyiloBay OhaptorL* 

oa which camels browse, the maidr (jOolatropis gigantea) and the 
Jiarnval (Pegamcm hxirmcda) which notliing vnW touch. Of the two prescriptive, 
last^ the former yields a fine floss, which has been successfully worked VegotftH^ ot the 
into rugs, and might be utilized in other ways, and the latter is used by 
the people as a medicine, and is popularly supposed to possess many 
virtues. The yield of gross in favourable seasons is considerable, but 
still, owing to the prevalence of sand-hills on which little or no vege- 
tation is to be found, the same area will not support so many cattle 
as in the bar. Of the many varieties of grass produced the hhabal 
(the dJifib of Hindustan), the dhirmn and Miimbwr^ all prostrate 
grasses, ore .the most prized. 

It has been already stated that masonry wells arc not uncom- Supply o£ water, 
mon in the jHxJtti. These are all sunk in the immediate vicinity of 
villages, and are used both for domestic purposes and to raise a 
small crop of wheat or vegetables. In other parts of the kacJia 
or unlincd wells arc dug and periodically renewed as required. It 
has been found that wmls of this class flill in after being used for 
twelve or eighteen months. They are never employed by the people 
for irrigation, but solely for supplying drinking water for them- 
selves and their cattla The water of the that is all more or loss 
brackish, and it is only after long use that it can be consumed with- 
out producing injurious eSbets. It is found at distances varying 
from 45 to GO feet from the surface. 

.From the foregoing description it will be seen that Nature has Habits of tbc pops- 
formed this tract to be the abode of a pastoral population alone, and intiou. 
it is by such that we find it peopled ; but tho change from anarchy 
to settled Government has so far modified the habits of the people, 
that whereas, prior to British rule, they subsisted entirely on the 
produce of their flocks and herds, having no fixed abodes, hut mov- 
ing from place to place wherever a good supply of grass to ho 
found, they arc now to bo seen gradually settling do^vn into per- 
manent habitations, and availing themselves of every opportunity 
offered by the seasons to add to their other resources, by cultivating 
the patches of good soil with which the ridges of sand arc every- 
vhcrc interspersed. A marked change has taken place in this res- 
pect, and ^7itn the growth of settled habits an attachment to tho 
soil is being rapidly developed. 

? The success of agriculture in this district is la^oljr dependent Rlrcn, 
ton tho annual floocb from its rivers. The district is traversed 
th^Tonghout its length by tho Jhclum. This river, otherwise known 
ns the Vitasta and Bchat, rises in tho south-costem corner of , 

the Kashmir vnlloy, after traversing which it is joined by the ** 
Kishnganga, and the united streams from this point, flooring nearly 
due south, enter British territory a few miles above the town of 
Jliolum. The river, frem tho moment that it enters tho plains, 
following tho general slope of tho^ country, adopts a more 
westerly course, which it maintains witliout much variation till 
it mingles its waters mth the Chenab at Trimmu, a few miles 
below the town of Jhang, having traversed in its pasaago 
through hills and plains a distance of not less thou four hun- 
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drod niid 'fiftj' m\\c% of n'hich nbout Xvfo liundrorl have lain 
in British iomlon% In tho plains the Jhcliim is n muddy rivar, 
with a current of about four miles an hour. The aYf'ra;j\' width of 
thf» Htroam in this district, at flood, is about 800 j’nnL*. dwindling 
down in the winter months tolca-j than lialf this hire, Fiekh* as 
nil Imlian rivers arc, from the circuinsluncc that they flow (hrouuh a 
flat clayey soil wnableto msist the action of water, perhaps none con sur- 
pass tKc Jhelum in Ibis ri*spoct, nor in tbo damage which it annually 
causes by ita vagaries. This fact, combined witli the t,‘Oinpara- 
live tiarrowness of its clianncd, ha» probably led to the exist eneo of 
n custom, w'hich "will be fully described in iis pt»>|>or ]dnce, by which 
the integrity of slates on both banks of the rirrr is ptt'sen'efl A 
remarkable feature of tins river is the siKhlen frc'^hets to which if is 
subject These occur after very heavy rain in the liilh, when the 
swollen Ftri»aiTi, overleaninij its banks, innudatos the country for 
miles on cither rido, niui then gradually subsides within its iionnul 
bounds, I'hcse freshets, or they nre called by tlio p'v^ple, 

areverydifterentin thoir clmraclcr to the floods cau?cvi by tht* ujolt- 
ing of the snows, ns they seldom last more than one or two days. 
In favoumblo seasons several of tlic^o inundation^ take place, and it 
is lint CiL^y to exaggerate the beueticial cfiects produced i»n tlic hiigo 
ni^^a U\us submerged. The soil Incomes llmroughly Kilurut*j^l, and 
its pniductivo jKiwera often greatly enhanced by the dcjionts of 
alluvium left by the ix^ccding uTiters, 

For twenty-fivo miles the Chenub forms the boundary Iv'iwocn 
this district and Gujratnvala. Dnxining as it does n larger nit^a the 
volume of its waters Is greater than that of the Jhebim ; but thm its 
ptreain being broader, the current is more phiggisli, and it is not L’ablc 
to shift its chnntiei so frequently or so rapitlly ns that river. Its 
widlli during tbo rains, at the ferry opi>osilo Pindi Bbattiau, Is con* 
wdembly oi’or n mile. Imnottious while in floo<l. ilsavomge velocity 
diH*s not exceed two and a half miles an hour. As an agent for add- 
ing to llio pnKluctivo powers of the poil, the Cbcnab is decidedly 
interior to the Jhelum, the de|}osit^ loll by its ilw^ds Iwing iuf:riur 
both in ipiality and quantity. 

Inundation canals may now bo counted a? a distinct feature in 
the agricultural system of the district, and will tind appmprialc 
mention here. Although hy no moans new to the district, as ovi* 
deneed by the many remains of kucU works to bo met with along thq 
tidgo of I ho bdr ou tlic Jlichiin ride, all that ever existed Imil been 
allowed to fall into disuse, and had long ago become suited up. At 
length in 1800, one of tlieso was cxiKrimontally cleared ^ out by 
Air' AlcNnbb, then Deputy Comnvi*«ioucr of the district. The 
partial success of the trial, combined with judicious cunqumgoment, 
led Sahib Khan, Tiwiina, a we.aUhy and onterpriring native 
gentleman, to excavate an entindy now canal to water 
a gniiit of waste lanil of wlucli ho. had obtained a long lease. 
Fortunately for the future of the district, the work was coiajiletcly 
Ruccossful, and the inriltlcn gains large ; and from that timo it has 
been the duly of tho District OlHccr rather to control 'within 
reasonable bounds tluin to flvster the spirit of enterprise which has 
arisen in conseqnonce. 
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Altdgeliher 26 inundation canals have been ' constructed in the 
district since 1860 for irrigation purposes, which may be divided as 
follows : — 

( a) Canals under Irrigation Department* 


length. Acres, 


1. 

Station canal 

22 miles, irrigates 

...I 

ft Ann 

2. 

Nei7 S&hiw^ 

17- 

ft 

If 

•••f 


3. 

Old S&biw&l .t. 

19 

Jt 

If 


2.500 

4, 

McHabbw4h ... 

14 

If 

If 


1,800 


(b) Canals under District Authority. 




Length. 


< 


Acres. 

5. 

Raniwih (maintained 







from Provincial 







Fund) 

23 miles, irrigates 


18,000 

G. 

Corbynw£h 

20 

It 

II 

• M 

2,800 


(e) Private Canals. 




Length. 




Arreif, 

7. 

Firinw&la ••• 

15 miles, irrigates 

• •• 

2.500 

8. 

Amfrchandirila 

17 

f| 


t*. 

2,000 

9. 

Makbddm&nwAla 

10 

■f 

„ 

• fa 

1,250 

10. 

Thattlw41a ... 

2i 

f| 

It 

•*. 

500 

11. 

Nanf^iana or 







Kabba ••• 

2 

11 

1, 

jf.a 

350 

12. 

NathnwalA ... 

6 

If 

If 

... 

858 

13. 

Cbillwala, or Ja- 







h&nbhanwala ••• 

19 

If 

1, 

•ff 

5,023 


8nlt4n MabmndwAla 

20 

ff 

f. 

••• 

3.496 

16. 

Malik Bahibkh4nw&la 

12 

19 

II 

•ff 

13,348 

16. 

Eand^nwAla, or Mugh- 

- 






14nw&la ••• 

13 

If 

fl 

• ■• 

292 

17. 

Malik Sber Muhammad- 






kh&nw&la 

HI 

II 

n 

... 

1,215 

18. 

^lamiwala ... 

2 

tf 

tt 

••a 

600 

19. 

Malik Fatteb Kh&n 







and Hakimkh&n- 







waU ••• 

17 

fl 

,1 

•tf 

4,000 

20. 

MohkamdinwAla ... 

2} 

If 

If 

• •• 

312 

21. 

Malik Jah&nkhan- 







\7A1& 

18 

If 

If 

• •• 

250 

22. 

Mabdtdnwdla ••• 

8 

19 

ll 

•ff 

500 

23. 

Sarfrazkhdnwala 

15 

ft 

fl 

• ■• 

6,421 

24. 

Meknanwala ••• 

19 

fl 

II 

•ft 

3,539 

25. 

Malik Sahibkhan- 







wala (new cut) 

6 

j| 

I) 

••• 

463 

26. 

Jhamtamvala 

3 

1’ 


... 

211 


The first six of these, which are Govemmeut canals, are fully 
described with their administration in Chapter V. 

Colonel Davies thus describes the climate of the district: 
“The general climatic conditions of the Shihpur district have 
little to distinguish them fium those of other tracts of country 
similarly situated witii reference to the Himalayas. In India the 
heat in the plains being practically the same everywhere, the 
healthiness of the place appears to depend mainly ^ on the quantity 
of moisture deposited on the surface, combined with the emciency 
of tile machhiery for drainage, that is, the capacity of the soil to 
absorb or convey away rapidly the water falling on it ; the rule 
apparently being that the less the moisture, and the better the 
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Ch^ter 1. natural drainajjo, llio IicaUhicr the place, and vice Now flic 

BcBcripMvc* ttverno) rainfall licro throu(;Iiout the year b-^inEf only' fiflccu indies, 

Jlnitifnii, teni|>cm- liio tcxt«i*c of flic j^oil in most parts of the district Fufficieiilly 

turc mid cllmntc. loose rapidly to nlisorl) water, it should follow, if this rule is a true 
one, that the district is pcucrally healthy ; and fiuch I lliink it may 
bo pronounced nnhosifntiogly. The only exceptions uro the tnicts 
imnicdintoly bordering the rivers, where, in the nutiirnn months, 
after very heavy flofKls, fever prevails and commits great ravages. 
The hcalUi of towns 1 say nothing of, as it is tiftectei! by ro many 
causes ])eciirmrlv local, and can therefore form no crilerion whereby 
fo test the wiliihrify' of the tract of country of wliirh the towns 
ronstituto fo infiiiitcsijaal a part It will of conrso be nwderefo^vl tint 
I am Fjieahing^ oxchisivdy of the plains. It may Iks added that 
the average rain-fall haring been deduced from oVcrvntions made 
exclusively in (ho plains, no infomiation can be given as to (he. 
netnnl diftenmeo in this respect between the hills and plains ; but 
there is little doubt of the fact Ixifore noticed, (hat (he balance w 
largely iu favour of (ho former tract. In tlic matter of temperature 
tho Salt Range pos^wes .still gn'afc odvanlages, the vallcvH being 
certainly not less than ten degreoff, and the highest peaks probably 
20 degrees, cooler than the jdains all (lie year n>uiKi ; perhaps 
during tho dry weather iinnicdmldy proceding the rains the diftcr- 
ence in tornperafuro is not Ft> greaf/* 

Table No. Ill fihowfi in tenths of an inch the total rainfall 
registered at each of the rain-gauge ytations 
in the dlstriet for each year, from iiS0G-G7 to 
1882-83. Tlie fall at head-quartera for the 
four preceding years is shown in the margin. 
The dlsfrihntion of the min fall thnuighoiit 
tho year is shown in Tables Ni'*. 11 1 A and 
mil, Tliertris no record of temperature at 
present maintained iu Sluthpur, lm( reeonis of ISGS-GG and JSGG-70 
give a moan tomperaturo iu tho shade of 80*r»ri® and 80-7G’tvsp\*etivoly. 
The Inghesi tomperalim' rt^eorded was 12G® in the shade in May 
18C8-GI), the lowest 22‘* in December of tlie following year. 

DistoRe, premiling endemic discivica in the district arc tbu.s report** 

cd on by the Civil Suigoon 

“ Iiitormittf'iit find, to n le^^ oxtont, rr'miltent fevers nro very pre- 
vnlent in the nuininn months, man* rspeeinlly along thn hanks of the #lho- 
lam and ClieuAI*, and in (ho villages near tho fool of iho Salt Range. In 
liOYCml>cr and !h*eeniU'r the fever is often eomjdiealel with pneumonia 
and bronchitis ; dysentery and diarrhira are often common Fymptoms of 
(he disca<^e. Towards (he end of the se.n'^on, enlargement of the Fpleen 
is often pmvnlent. The rivers overflowing tlicir hanks during the rains 
Jiftvo pn\hahly something to do with the prevalence of fever, for whea the 
rninfaU is small it is observed the fever is al'^o less prevalent. (JoUre is 
often met with on tho right hnnk of the Chendh, more pariicnlarly at the 
town of ^Itdh. Tho well water seems to have some connection with this 
disease, for though ovciy one in Midh, wliere the people drink well water, 
pulTera from goiiro to n greater or le*?s degn'c, the inhnldtanLs of nn island 
}n the Ohenuh nlKiut tlirco miles from Miiih, who drink river water only, 
do not suiler in tlio least from the disease. In Mtdh tho vciy do^ nro 
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fsM t^tptilTrr from tito difavc, Ouinca-ironn U often met irith m tlic tlU 
lai:*5 At the foot of tbc Salt Rnngc, This is caused by llio Filuria mrrf/- 
vrliich mu«t exist in the irater or soil there. Stoiio in the bladder 
u also common Ihronghout the district." 

Tables New. XI, XIA, XIB and XLTV give annual and monthly 
statistics of births and dcatlus for the district and for its towns during 
the last five years ; while the birth and dcath-nitca since 1808, so 
far as a\'aihli>](^, will be found in Ouijx III, for the general |)OpnIa* 
tion,and in Chapter VI under the heads of the several large 
towns of the cUstncL Table Ko, XII shows thu imtubcr of insane, 
blind, denfmutes. and lepers os ascertained at the Utnisus of 1881 ; 
while Table Xo. XXXvIll shows the working of tlio dis{>ensarios 
since 1877. 

Our knowledge of Indiwi gcologj' is yet so gonoml in its 
nature, and so little ba<t Ken tlono in the Fnnjab in the way of de* 
tail^Hl gcologic.al iiiwsiigation, that it is ini}HiS5iiblo to di.«^iKs tlio 
IfKn! ge<*logy of s^'|KiKite iHslricta lint a sketch of the geology 
of Uie Province sv^ a whole has been most kindly funiishcd by Air, 
Mcdlicott, Sui»erintencient of the Geological iiurvey of India, and 
is iniblished 1 n in (ho Provincial volmno of tiic Gareilccr 

K*ri<^s, nttd also as a scjiomto (tamphloL 

It may, howowr, !>*! nientioiMl tliat a cresting pclrifpng 

process is going on at Nar>iiig|mhar in Uie hill alK»vc* Knthn. There 
IS soinctliing ^mOv«t like a stalactite cave, fonned by the dripjilngs 
of \va(er from tho rocks, which r^didify ns they descend. 

Salt is found thrrmghout tho Itilbt which derive their name 
from this niineml, eoiico«Vlcd in the ittl iimrl which gives to the 
range one of its imj^t charartcrislic features. £x|teriinent has 
fhomi tlmttho salt Is oxoctHlingly pure, and as the avemgo thick* 
nws of the beds is pndxihjy not haw Uiau 150 feel, tho supply* 
would app^*ar fo incxhanstible. Daring the Sikh times iho 
revenue iriom tho sonrcaj was rvalLred by in^'ans of farms, but owing 
to had inanagfnient, r^ddom exceod<*d nix lakhs of nijM'os a 

year, the price of the rnlti'-ml at the rnimts Uuiig then one nijiet* |>cr 
tnanml Since lUo intrmluctiou of liritldi mlelho inrreaso in this 
bnmcli of revenue has bf^cn v<*r 3 ' nipitl ; this has p.irtly Ixhui duo to 
tlic priw having been gnvhmlly tni'*ed fitun two to tllrec per 

Tunund, hut much more toitnprov*sI ndminihtnvtuui, which has rend* 
rred .smuggling irnpo^rihli*, and vvhich, by tlio const ruction of gcxsl 
roads, by the ^;Inovtt^ of all rt'!.tricti«n?,au<I by ensuriug tho safety 
of life and proj'Kritv, has given an iinpid^e (« trade such os it nover 
jrmdved before. j1ic ruvenun derives! fnun i*all‘ however, though 
odiected in Iho SliMipur dij«triei, c:mnoi prn|H'rly lie tTcdiled to it, 
as tho initi'^ml, though abundant in the 8ltMiniir putiun of tlm 
mtigo, h worki«l chiolly in that part of it which lies in the tllielum 
dbtrict, in the Uaxetteer of which dintrict (he mincft arc futlv de« 
rcribed. 

Thom Lsotily one mIL mine vvorkiv! in this district; it in pHu* 
ntod at \VAreha Tlio WArchn mine in a Inige c:ivc, auppor(<»ti by 
pillnrH at irregtllnr intervals. The r‘>nirt w'orked Is iweiity loot tliick. 
A jiortion of Uw mine wwi worked by tlm Jiikhs ; this |K)r(mn Ja now 
xetnewbat darigeroua owing to only a Utio layer of salt having bcoa 
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Ohaptor L between the roof nnd tho marl, tind to no pillars havln^j boon 

Boscriptlro. support tho roof. Tliere nrc two eutnniccA to the nnno,the 

old Sikh cnlranco and n drift iiindo in 180ft On the Southern 
Wircha Salt Mine. natural shafts, which throw a cer- * 

tain amount of light into it, and allow of it; bping thoroughly 
ventilated. Tho minors arc paid at tho mto of R*^, 8-12-0 per 
100 nmuiicls for tho salt excavated by them. 

Forty-four families arc employed in tho work, 

Tho outturn of salt has beon os followa for the pa**t fi%-o yenra : — 

M.wrrf!*. 

Ifi75.79 ... .. ... ,« w IZ‘M33 

U7i>-vo ... « ... ... mr.oij 

isso-si ... ... ... ... ... 

... ... ... ... 
lS92*e3 ... ... ... ... ... 167,3^9 

An inspector has chnrgo of tlio mine at Wan'h.a, and h.ns 
chnigc of Inc preventive establishment of the Warclm section, 
and an luisistaut insjicetor Ls stationed at Katho. There arc forty 
gunnl posts, at which are stationed 100 mom This hichid.'s the 
c.slnblislimcnt at tlic two head-quarters. The annual cost of tho niino 
and guarding c.stabli.shincnt ninonut.s to IK 21,010 per annum. 
fiaUvetre. Saltpetre is found native mixed witl\ tho earth thrvmghout the 

brtV. It ifl met with in the greatest quantities in the earth of tho 
numerous mounds called ah(U Bcattered over tho dLstrirt, tnarking 
the sites of what probably* wore once thriving towns and village?. 
Tho H.alt is obtained by Ii.viviation of this cartli. Water }ia\ing 
been ]).'ussed thrcmgli it, the f-olutiou is aftcrwartls boiled in large 
iron pans, and is tlien allowed to cool and crystnlHro, Tho average 
produce of a pan i.s thirty and as the man n fact tiro of siUpMro 
IS only carried on during tho seven dry mouths, tho uuuual outturn 
of each cauldron may \yo roughly set down ns one Imndrcil and fifty 
inaunda. Tho Crimean war apiwara to have given a great impulse 
to (ho trade in this salt, for tho number of licenses to work pans 
began rapidly to increase from 1855, when they woro C40, till they 
amounted, in 1858, to no less tlian 4,85(1, rejwosenting an aunuul 
production of 728,400 rnauuds, or 20.014 tons, the soiling price King 
at this period four rupees per mauml. From that lime tho (rado 
has been steadily docliiung, so that in 1805 only 185 liceii.se.s were 
taken out, and tlic salt could bo had for a little more than one nipeo 
per xnaund. 

Snjju Sajfi, or impure carbonate of soda, is produced by incineration 

of tho Saholn ono of the man}* species of Wim plant, 

which is found in great qiiantilic.s in tho 5//?* south and ea.st of tho raad 
leading from Lahore to tho Frontier, The mode of obtaining^ tho 
cnulo soda is almost identical with that adopted by'the Sp.ininr(h! 
in the manufacture of tho same substance, called by them 5nn7/a. 
Circular pits, five or six feel in diameter, and about t>vo feet deep, 
are dug nt convenient distances, according to the roqulrcinents of 
the crops, and into Ihcso half-dried siicavea of tho plant are thrown 
and sot on fire, fresh sheaves being constantly^ added until the pit 
is nearly filled with nshas iji a state of semi-fusion. Tho operation 
lasts about twenty-four hours, and the quantity burned during this 
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time is about two hundred bundles, each of about half a maund. Chapter I* 
The contents of the pit are then well stirred and allowed to cool, Desc^tive. 

a little dry earth being scattered over the surface to prevent evapora- 
tion. The pits are opened on the fifth or sixth 'day, when the jsaj/i 
is found concreted together into a hard cellular moss. The selling 
price of sajji is now one rupee two annas a maund ; during the Sikh 
time the price varied from two to three maunds for the rupee. Sajji 
is exported from this district chiefly to the north and cast, toward 
Bawalpindi, Sialkot, and Kashmir. It is extensively used in the 
manufacture . of soap, paper, and glass, and as a substitute for soap 
by the poorer dosses ; it is also largely employed in the process of 
bleaching; lastly native practitioners use it as a medicine. The 
demand for sajji has been steadily rising, and the sums realized from 
farming the monopoly of its manufacturing increased in a few years 
prior to 1866 from thirteen hundred to upwards of eight thousand 
rupees. 

Lignite is found in small quantities in the Salt Bange. It Lignite, 

tried on the Fanjab Bailway, and answered fairly well, but the price 
at. Lahore was too high, and the quantity found too small for it to bo 
pr^ically useful The cost of coal on &o spot is Bs. 5 per 100 
maunds. 

Iron and lead arc known to exist in the Salt Bange within the nnd 

boundaries of the district ; but not in sufficient quantity to render their gyptini. 
working remunerative. Gypsum and mica arc also found in consider- 
able quantities in the same hills. 

Tigers, leopards, and wolves ore found in the Salt Bange ; the Wild animals, 
first rarely, the last two commonly. Snakes are common in all 
parts of the district. In the five years ending 1882 rewords 
amounting to Bs. 3,285 were paid for the destruction of 3 
tigers, 11 leopards, 742 wolves, and 2,247 snakes. 

The jungle traefa of the bar and the rugged slopes of the Salt 
Bange afford cover for game of dificront dosses. In the bdr and 
fiat country generally are found quail, partridges, sand^ousc, hare, 
ialtir orbustara, antelope, "wild duck, kv/nj (or Mian), and wild geese. 

In the hilly tract tho uridl (or wild sheep) and diikor (hill partridge) 
are found. K{dan, wild gecso, and duck arc most abundant in the 
winter months, quails in spring. Tho lakes of the Salt Bange aro 
favourite abodes of the scarlet flamingo. The capture of tho talur is a 
favourite sport amongst natives. They are taken in laige numbers by 
being driven along quietly Avith the aid of a bullock, till they reach 
a net which has been previously placed vertically in front of them ; on 
reaching it they become confused and frightened and aro rcaffily 
caught 

The flora of the Salt Bange will bo found fully discussed Flora.- 
in a noto furnished by tho Forcst*Dcpartmcnt inserted in Chapter 
IV, Section A. 
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HISTORY AND LEADING FAMILIES, 

Prior to the fall of llio Mughal dyniusty but littlo m known of 
the liiitory of this part (»f the country. Oiio thing liowver is certain^ 
that at some time anterior to the jjcriod of winch recorrh arc extant, 
(ho face of the nresonted a vorv diffcrcnl npiK-arancc t4) that 

which it now bears. The bar tract botweon (he Chenab and the 
Jhelnm, now jungle inhabit od only by luilf-pavagc pa«Jtoral tribes is 
thickly studded >vith inourids of I’aith covered by loose hrieks ami 
fragments of jwttory, (ho silos of anciout towns and nllnges. In 
nil, there are no lo'is than 270 of the.^o luniimlp in the httr^ There 
can ho little doubt that the dc^^ertion of th»‘«o old fiito** x.*< due to a 
gradual aub^idence of the water lovoL Tlu‘re are F])Ots where (ho 
brickwork of old wells Mill existing, does not extend more thou ^Ty 
feet in depth; while now, in the same place, water canuot be obtained 
within CO foot of the surfare, anil even when fnumi is in ino'st cn«cs 
Fo brackish as to be unfit for tlic u.s»* of man or beast, 'When this 
change took place, it is at present itnposKiblc to say. It is well known 
that at tho tnno of the Greek inxnsions the whole country was richly 
cultivated. One of AlcxniuIcr’K IiNtorian? .speaks of it ns “ (<'eining 
with population." Lwal InwUtion ]KiInts to tho time of Akbar ns 
the ])eriml ofgreatc.sfcpn’isjKTity, nud a Minilar tradition exists reganl- 
jng a FXTuilar state ol things in tho ncighhotiring district of Guj- 
ranw.alft. Tho a]>(vcaram*is of the mminds Ihemvolves on tho 
cdlicr liand wotild poiiit to a more remote periwl Oiiu of the more 
inimedialG and recent muses of the depression of the water level, 
maybe tho changes which arc known to have taken plan? in Iho 
roiirae of (ho rivers Jholurn and Chciiab, Iwdh having llowed, sjienk- 
ing with reforonce (o this Do&b, inuch^ further iiilaml than they now 
do ; but this w*ouhl only help to explain tho ])henoinenon in its rohi- 
tion to this di.strlct, whereas (he Fame has lx''<’n ol».^»'*n*rd in many 
other parts of tlw. Punjab. Such luw been tho otVect of this change 
upon tho population, that at tho timo of annexation tho bftV mid 
f/irri country' ivaa found peopled only by a few tribes purely pastoral 
in thoir habits, subsisting entirely upon tho produce of their flocks 
and heitls, having no fixed abodcH, but moving from jilnce to place, 
wherever a go(Kl supply of gmsii was to be found. It is only of late 
rears that they may bo scon gradually foU ling down into pcnnmicnt. 
habitations, and availing thum'^elvcs of the opportunities now and thou 
oficred by tho Boasons, of adding to their other n^sourros by cultivat- 
ing tlin patches of good soil, A marked change has lately taken 
place in this respect, and with tho growth of settled Imbita un attach- 
ment to tho soil is being rapidly dovelopcd. 

Tlic principal antiquities of the district are show'n on p. 10 in a 
tabular form. They have boon described by Genotal Cunningham in 
hx8 Archicological Survey Rci>otIs,V, 70 to 85, and XIV, 08 to 41 
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nnd in Ins Ancirnt Geognph}*, pap^cs 155 to 159. Of them hy fw Chapter H. 
the most interesting are the mins at Amb, of what Avas probably^ n - 

Budiihlst temple, enclosed within a fort built on the summit of a hill, i,c^^?ai3£cs 
at the fool of which a cleat stream of ^vate^ issnes from a passage 
lined with masoniy, conslmcted cvidentl}^ by tlio same hands which 
raised the imposing stnictnrc above. The rains of n massive masoniy AntiquUlcs, 
dam at the entrance of the Katha Pass, ondcntly built to economize 
and distribute tbo waters of tills torrent, arc snggestivo of what 
might be done again with advantage. This and two large bttoUs at 
BoVa and W5n Kaita arc attributed to Shcr Shah, and the tradition 
25 not improbably ime, as ho is known to have passed a great jairb of 
his brief reign in the Punjab, 

The political history of the district may conveniently Iw di\'idcd 
into ihrfd prrlotls* The hist, that which preceded the downfall 
of the Sfughal Bmptro ; tlic second, the brief spaco occupietl by the 
sncccssivc inroads of the Afghans, followed by the rapid acquisition 
of |)Ower by the Sikhs ; and tho last,’ the period during which, by 
a happy admixture of lioldncss and artifice, the young leader of tho 
Sukar Chakta mrsf .succeeded in making himself master of t lie whole 
of tho Punjabi from the banks of the Sutlej to the mountains of 
Suleinan. 

The first may lie dismissed with a few wonis. A tract of coun- Fir^i or 
try not naturally rich, and far removctl Iroin tho high road between Moghul period. 
Hind uM An and tbo countries beyond its northeni frontier, would 
not be the scene of events of pufficient mapiitiule to leave a lasting 
imjiress on the minds of tho ]>eople, and hence tradition has preset^** 
cd little that refers to so remoto n period. All that is knoum is, 
that during the latter yearn of Mulminmnd Shah's reign the affairs 
of Bhera^ and the surrounding country as far pouth as SIiAhpur, were 
administered byRajaSnUmatBai, a Khatri of the Annndclnn that 
Khiishab and its c1e]icndcncic3 were under the management of 
KnwAbAIimndyAr KhAii; that the tmets lying to the south of tho 
district, and along the Chenub, fonned naft of tho territory* delegated 
to tbechnvge of Maharaja Knum Mnl. then govcnior of MiiltAn; 
and that the f/in/ formed |inrL of the /w-r/ir of the dcscciidnnta of Prromlor AfeWn 
the Biloch ibundera of the two Doras, To this period succeeded ono Fcrio-l. Ki«<i «( tho 
of anarchy. The weakness of tho Moglinl goveniment Imcl invited BlWhs. 
attack from wrthotit, and fostcretl insurrection within : ware after 
wave of invasion for nearly thirty ycura poured down over tho 
defenceless round)', and in the infcr\*nls the Sikhs iimdc good every 
opiyirliinity afforded them by the weakness of the Oovcniinont, to 
enrich theni**clvr* at tho exjv»n*o of their more peaceable noiglibourK, 

The remote position of this tract of country did not altogether savo 
‘'it from the calnmities iiieidont on mteh a state of tilings. In tho 



The pmcccdingR of this man may be taken as a tnic of the excesses 
committed by tho uivading nnniea ; and some itfoa will be formed 


• Titf of ihr« foin •(111 rcild^ to Dhem, nwl plitoia tbcroichcs oa 

the hrcAtiies^ of their ancesUr* 
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Tin rrnaiit of a nlicty dar» for Atiljnliolta^ ikr 
«a*rr« cf the VaW CT Kataa 1 wfpot th* work l« a«tf. 
MMfoaircrfMlit Ktaarrf^f (u ^aaiuumcn lo a 
fjoiT r*i» *!• ppfIM, , * . . . 

tlillo ... 

X«r f>tT>i:h, nrc*r 

A rrrv n*?mil llttuSu aaimc. Aaito]* aer^romj to 
|j.rlr(r»li*p'n frpn tmn of ^is'oa’a Ar-taw trk*^ 
ke f!picpari«<t ia iKc f ma cf a li m tr ViU'i. 

taafrf urn inU- |.i It all Iba ypfr ^^fl j. aoi »rJjr 
L*l»\ fro tPfraHk flal Aaifr* WihatiJ* <lal«kb kVntH 
t ftJIU a triaptn ^lffn^»«laf* nj «pfn a<i. 

Anxb 

Ulntla ntla ^ 

j 

1 

An in, ''.fine o!.! ram. oiik p»«p of b#in/ 

frf ItDltUI c^naltncikin K<*naA il>«yiiiaf arMo I** 
aPm «bal a • ptUrollj tkn rrruina nf an «*i<l fort, 
Trn hiipfi rta“»» rtaia cf l»* fr*PMlno at Otr tittaJrnJ 
itmti UfK'r lo Ike llokatamaian or*, but U n riol at'j 

Sh^k Vaimf 

! Kkiaeik of Vkib 

1 

^ 

A If ka*pk*r^ arnetcl A. IT. 

<*r j**** jrrarf a^.*, t/ a ko'/ Iran nf Ihni nnniP, a alrot* 
e»r frcia U"* wmI, Ikarbart*/ of iheinliftto. 

f AR|f of Allni* ‘•«tl aw'Sr***! ****01 l*Uil f^r kii 

•oitorrl. in* «narfn''«nl* *1111111)! i Ik* 'a»*d,aoJ 
fiM tbn *p*l» rin liiiiMtnit. ik.*c»<li. of olrcaot fnni 

U of tprj iiDnilpfutn illtnPDtinni, aai l« frTuatbOAtr 4 
otilililn with o>*k)urol (Ho* 

TahJ Tir ... 

Kh^tirak. K«ur*T- 
t» ttanVtivuib. 

Th* iffitn* !inn* aw* of fralrter^ina^ 
tsnir yaftli lonp, a* IM name ITiry are 

ca iK* mlard aUn of akal nc*l kam bpo't • «rt:® 
oilT. to ohtrb iralilion aa*ltn* a Mtgliu* aHlMuJlr, 
ooiMnit lp** Iknn Brn lbnt»**»a 7«fa. Tb* 
alert H*. tlval Ikift 1* our af Ika miUfi 
f iHod l*Ati«l£«. a*>d kpooo mil It l*anj P«4()il. 1 ui tbv 
Afufanramal.n*, acc«ttfitt 4 !« Ihrlr trfedo 

tfrpn«laBlk»aili«ae karo fhanjrA lit itil* to 

ran] Hit (0 tnaka U kanaoiiUii milk iKoIr lauftOaB* 
und rrfljHnn. ^ ^ , 

ChaV n«0Q 

CbiV Saiiu ... 

1 Util, like Ihn laib U the ronalna of a otwa no«n>nlBr 
liYOo, bnl pfobablj of Ci'^tfr tio Irivdatfr H ha* founA. 
rd Vf a cnen poirntlul InkPHatnM XWl/a, ofwnjinafpw 
impoiprUlml Piftnliora il*I! ro*idn on tb* api»t, Ike 

loan «a«biiro(si anil ratoA irltk ihn i;mknd by r»iir* 

aJ*U(n UattUal. kna of AktuaA kkak*# crtiofm!*. 


of iho ninomit of nnscr^* eawsod by these inroaiK 

finding (hat the nihoViUmta would nob pay <ho lai*ge ninsoms,do- 

inandcd of Uicni, successively pbiudcrcd tiud mid waste with fiw and * 
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swftrd three of llic towns of the district. Two of tlieso, Chapter II. 

Bhcra and Sliani, ro'ie adjoin on their mins, without however coni- nut^iiad 
plctcly recovoriug the jfiock thoy hml siwtanied ; h«t of Iho fhinl, teadi^ PfunUles. 
Chak Sinu, the hmndations alone are to Ik? scon. xt ♦h.ii 

About thi** time Navrab Ahmndyar Khun died, and Khnshab was qjf (||q 

added to t)ie territon* under (he clmfipo ofRnja Satumal Tlai. But the Sikiu. 
latter had not held it ninny yeaw Iwfore he was (pcachcrously }ntt to 
death by Abbas Khun, Khnttnk, wlm held poiise.wion of tio Salt 
Itingo and Find Durian Khan, on the part of Ahmad Sliuh, Abb^ 

Khan then seized Bhcra ; hut his attempt to mnko^ himself master 
of the surrounding country' was foiled by the detenninAtion sliown by 
the widow of ilie murdcrod goi*cnior» who shut hcoclf up tii (he foii 
of Clidwa, while her nenhew* following her cxaimdc, Jiold out in )»U 
stronghold of Fatohgnrh, close to Bhera ItMt These ovonU occur- 
red III 17ti0 \ and Ivforo Abhas K Imti hnd lime to subdue his on|K>- 
nonts, hewas him*?*3lf thrown into pnNon as n reventio dofamter, 
when the fanner .status wa-i restoivd, Katoh Singli obtalniiig pnssc.ssion 
of the tract pn'viously held by Ids uude^ and ^luhamniAd Nawfu; 

Klian seiccocding his fatlter in the government of the country north 
of the Jhchiin. 

Ador the linM 5ticcc.sv\s of the Slkli crtmmon-wcalth ngainst Ahmad Mn'jueit. 

Bhfih in I7C7, the whole of the Salt Bniigo wa.** ovi*mih and nppro- 
pnntedby Obattar •SirHi oftho Sukar-CImkia while the Hhangis 
taking j»o.ws^iou of the tract of coiintiy Iwtwccn tliwc hills aud 
the ChenMi, as far ii'V'irly as S^biwM, {mcctledjt out niumig them- 
selvc*< after their usual Yashion. The division of the poriion coni- 
priced within t life district was as follows; the ruife of Midh nnd 
M&sarhuhn, as dep/mdcncics of KAdirahad, ivcre retained as their 
own sham by Gonrla Singh and Jhanda Singli, the fendenr of the mhL 
Miaui was avigned to Tarah Singh, and Bhera with AhmedAb/td fell 
(n the lot of Min Singh, from whom they jvis^{*d In 17(50 to Dhaniia 
Singh and Cluirat Siiigh, of the fame conMoracy. 

Tim Muhnmmadan chieflAins of SahiwAl, Mitha Tiwana and lwlrp»:Ajtcnt 
Ehusliib hn^l sonic lime previously nssnmwl i«de|K*mhvicc, and 
though hard prt^^sed, were able c**ncmUy bi resist the cucrDCiclnnoiUft 
of their new nejghboim, the Sikhs. South of the Jlioliim, bou'cvcr, 
the Bhanm Imd fmcfccdril fn wrastiiig fmm Mtilmmmad Kh:bi of 
KAhiwAl iho grvat<-r mrt of life ]>o^«cMitins ; buMifler (Im rhferfl doath, 
life Aon I'ateh Khfin unovo nut the Sikhs, ntid by d*'groe.H ostAblished life 
authority over m^arly tiio whole of tlin tract afterwards included in 
the Sh/dijmr But the.'‘e changes braught no reposv^ ; might 

was the only b‘,st of right; nnd, in llu» * nimuice of any goncnil con- 
trolling miUiority, the coimtiy bccamo a prey (o the amht- 
lioii of rival chiefs M niggling for impnonacy. It svmild Im) 
tcrlion/8 And prfifi Hess rcconl nil this potty wnffiiro. Only lllo*^o 
oct'urrencas n^nl 1>o innnttoncd from vrlitch penuanout ehatigas of 
pc«3CH.don result'd. 

Acro'^s the river illieliim. the TiwAnas iitidor Molllk Sher KhAri 
mrule thcnuiolve-i madern of Ndqmrnud the witTOtinding couiitty, 
nnd after the denlh of Oul delmnnin of Wnrchii, fluccocd<*d in 
asmhlfehing a partial ntithnrily over iho Au'^nfis along the base of (he 
Saltdtnnge, They also wrested Slickhuwul mid Rcvcnd other 
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Chapter II, on tho rif,>hl bank ofthoJlielum from Iho Bcloch Cliicf of 

Historr^and Snhhval. But the ^InlHk’o attempt to ivdiico Tvhu'^liab \vn<. niisuc* 
licadinff ramiiics. althougli Lai Khiui killed iu Uio dofcnico of tlio town, 

JntU’iio .1 thcThvanas were driven oft*, and Jafir Khan, tin* df*CAWcd cliioftaiifs 

CiliciiulnJ” and succ(*<?or, thenceforth reinainod in powf‘'ion, until IintijtC 

Singh absorbed the talvhi info f lie rci^t of hi? clomiriions. 

South of tho Jhehim, ns describofl abovir, t!w Bhangis bad pos- 
sessed thoinst'lvos of the whole Do/ib cast of Shuhjnir; whilo to tlio 
west of Umt place ns far iw Nihnng the country owin^fl tho authority 
of tliu Clncf of SahiwAL But in Shahpur itself, a colony of Sayn<ls, 
under Ghiilatn Shah, C'^'tahlMied a .semi-indcjicndent authority,^ and 
this they wore allowed to TeUiin iiiiniolosted by their more powerful 
neighbour?, owing doubtless to Ihu revcnMicc in which they W’cn? held 
as the dc?(*endmils of a renowiKd .saint The reinuiiHler of the 
Doab, to tlic junction of tho two rivers, wus held by thn Sial (/liicfi? 
of Jlifing, Jz/A\t Dnksh Jb.'han, a iHiwt-rfid sc7n{ml(tr of jvirtK, 
lioing tlioir Deputy iu Kalowal, Such was the status of po^cs.^ion 
when tho Suknr-Chakia confederacy under Mnha Singh Ijogan to » 
nc<piire the ascendancy, and the pfnver of tho Bhanjps to decline. 
The siihseipiont hist<in’ of the dirtrict r*»nisists of a scric? of eneroach- 
nienia on the ]iart of Mnha Singh iind liis renowned son Ranjit Singh, 
until tho whole country was inta»qiumte.d witli the <!onunif)ns of tlie 
latter. 

Rise of r.ftnjtt By tl\c deaths of Sirdars »1han<la Sin"h and Ganda Singh, the 

Singh. Bhmigi cotifcdunicy was loft ^vilhont n head ; and ^ilnlia Singh, Imving 

joined hin forces to those of Hu* Katihtn found no diiliciilty in 
making himself nnisfor of ICtulir.^biuL By this event-, whieli occurred 
in 1781, tho ftrtdhr^of Midh and Mu'>a fidl into hLs hambt, und two 
years after, he succeeded iu taking MiAni and ita dojK'wdeucivs from 
Tarn Singh. Blmngf. For sonic time now there was n pause* in tho 
tide of coimnest Ten years after the event Inst recorded, Mohu 
Singh died, leaving his ron Ran] it Singh, a bo,v of thirteen 3 'car? ; 
and it was long before tho latter had suftleiontl^* established his 
authority round Ljihorc% to allow him to think of making cmntiiesls 
eo far from tin* enjjihd. But the proce.<s of aimoxation though alow 
wan sure, nml tho wily^yimiig chief was never in want of a jm'toxt 
for adding to liis possessions.. Bhoni was covoted, and the reason 
fiRs-igned for intorreronce in its nftairs, was tho l^Tniiny of Jodh Singh, 
who had succooded to the family conquests on the death of his father 
Dlmnna Singh; with this plmisible excuse, Ranjft Singh marched from 
Miani in 180ft, and having ohtaiuod possession of tho fort by meauH 
of a stratagem, the jiersoii of ,]odli Siiigli wo? secured, and the j'ouiig 
Mahfiru}a cn tiered unopposed into ‘]mssefi*>io« of the country lying on 
both sides of tho river iw far as tlhnuriiin. 

Oonqnwi c.f sAhiwAl ^'he tinxt move was against the Bilocli Chiefs of Sfthiwillaud Khu- 
ftiiii KiinshAb. sli&b. Iu 1804* Baujft Singh had placed tho former under contribuHon, 
and tho tribute, which at first was almost nominal, was aftcrwnnls raised 
to twelve llumsand rupees n Year. The increased drinaml vras not 
met with proni])litudo, and this fiiniislied the Jldhnnija with tho 


* the iloAronilnnU ot QhuMm Sh&h and Idi father Kalhd SbiU rtUl hold the 
Krti.atcr part of the load lu Bhfllipur imd Ih acl|;hl)eRrliood, * 
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pTv'tcxl he yvna in ponivh of. Acconlii^^jly, in 1800, a force wns ClinptorlT* 
erganirod, end KnnjJt Sinjyli inuTch^l for 8Ahh\\M. Ilavinp^ tnhin" ^ — . 

«p a podiion at one tnnndi from *hnt pinco, lu* J-ont » 

Sinlir Attar Singh lo hring the Bilocii Chief to \m pn>?onrc. But ’ 

Ffltch KMn, tanght hy exp.'riimro» ytifpcn-lctl trivncliojy’i nnd 
Inm^elf from oWying the cnU. On h'adving, however, the Sirdar’s 
Folomn ft??Rirance tlmt no hnnn should Wfall the Iwy, he sent his pen 
Ijoncnr KhAn with « hnnd^oino otToring to the camp of the MilmrAjo. 

To divert puspicion, Kanjlt Singh rw»jvod the Iwy rer\' gniciously, 
nnd hming dhonssk-d him with rich prcponts and the nsstimnco of 
his contininnl frieiul«hin for Id^ father, ho retnco<l his ?te]w nnd 
tnnivhc*<l again^. dStir Khtin. Fftteh KhSn, falling Into the trap laid 
for him, Id^ force’s to their hoint-s, nnd liofore he hnu time 

to make frtrph |e*ej>nnition< for distance, Ihmj ft Singh, 11i]dic<! nitli 
lit*t Ix-fero Khiudi&K of which jdni'o he had ninde himself 

master after i\ siege of fudy tight days, sutidenly nnjh'an'd ln»fom 
Sahiwal nnd t*>ok the place \v a eo»»;>-T/e-main. 'ihe chief wns 
hhn«*:lf carried off a pn*-nncr to Lahore, nnd the new conqnerod 
(erritery gi'^cn 5njV/;iV to Iho heir-npjamnt, Kliamh Singh, Thus 
ff 11 Khudiah nnd SMiiwAl ; .-ind at the saine tiinn the rnmller 
rions of the Shilhpur SvacN and of Bmlh Singh, Bhaiigf, nround 
Bnhkhar, adried to ilm rapidly iurrca^ing territoTy- under the 
FWTjy <»f the ^Uhanijn. In the yw following, tho /»f Fnniha 

itfril Kfilouill fell into hii^ Imnd*, together with the roinnindcr of tin* 
amnlry which Kid lK*<m ytibject to the authority of the Sini Chiefi 
r»f dlmng- 

Tlien'^ rt mainfMi now only the of the Slallihs of Mitha r^n^cr .t of tlic 

'Tiwina, nnd the<>e^ uy,^ f^op phariHl the c*uiiTnen fntc. A wtdl e<jnip|>i'd cunniry. 

f'*rce nasde^iicitchHlagnind tKun iintliT Mi«r Biaan Chntid in JMO, 

Tlifc TiwSrja Mnllih retm^l to Nuqnir, in the heart of the M«/, 
thinking that the fcan-itv of water nnd Mippln^ might pnnvnt the 
Sikh nnny frrmi elf^Ttinp ilsohju't. But nil olv*tneles dhnpjienml 
the Cinergy of tftJ' Sikh etunmnndcr, who Kink wells ns ho 
ttdvnnwd, thnt nftiT a time (he Tlwdna**, finding re^i'itmi*!'* hojv- 
!««s ahindontd the pHce nnd refuge with (hidr old t‘n*'my, the 
NnwMi of l)rm Ismail Khiin, vrho had not the geneirxity how- 
e\*»r to f'lrp’t ilndr former rBwlry in pity for the frdien fortunes of 
the Tiw'iSna Cliief«. hut plundrreJt them nnd tunnd (hem otih After 
lhi», for marly two yc^m, Mnllik Kh^in Miilmtnnmd nnd Ids jojrt 
wamKnd from ptne«< to pl.ic<s itiUfMing on lln» chfirity of their 
ti»tghK*»ry; hm finding thh kind of liu* imnpiiortahle, (hey detrr- 
mlm d on mnkhig rm attimpt to n'rover their fonmT jK»vr>Mijna 
An njij^eal made to thejr feJIow rlan.^inen lienrtily rrs|Kinded to, 
nnd, at the lnnd of 1hi» irrrgulnr fon't*. theynjijHMrrflMiddenlylM^niro 
^ the walN of tluir native towtu The Sikh g:4m*ion, completely taken 
)*y PMtpriw', nlrtmlojied the plan' mid fiKh and the Mai h K m wvre once 
more Tim»(en^ of land of the thidr tmci'Mera 'fhidr triumph was how- 
ev< r 1ml rhert-liiiiri. In tl»e (nrly jiart of 18IH, (lieimstMl govenier 
reluned with a Mrong ffine, and tin* Malliks Were n heeiiitd tifiio 
wnjKdk*'! to fly. The |io**‘j*^v5on'i of the Tiwiiia Cldoftt wen* (lien 
glviui in j f'ftr to (he famomi Jlarri Singh, Nnhm, nnd va*iv hold hy 
Mm till lib^ fhnllt at l*<*^liSwflr on the yOth April, ISllT. 
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Ch:iptcrll* The nitein]>t innilo hy Khuti MuKnminml vcrvedlo convince 

HI R'lnjft Singh that it would he bad policy to drive tlio Tj warms to des- 

Lcadtoc^mQioB, ; when then^forc tlio Mnllik rcpaiivd to Lahore to tender 

nis 5uhnns?»ion lie was noli received, and a lilw'ral pmvision made for 
Mipjwrt of the family. Villngc.s on the loft hanks of the Jljclnm, 
yielding ten thousaind nipoc^ n yeur, woxe af4*igne<l in und 

/*o vend of thcchiefH rchition.s and depeid'infn were taken into t!io 
pcn’ice of the Stale. Jlntlcrs reiniiincd in tliis state, llu» ciders Hriiig 
ipiietly on their while the younger inoniLftH of the fat oily with 
tlieir contingonis rervf‘d with the army whenever callefl on li>do fo, 
till tho death of Tfarri Singh lh»fore damrud. Jn the interim tho 
old Malik Khan Miihaninind, and his elder Fon Almmdyar Khan hail 
died, and Mtillik Klindayur Kh:in, the youiiger pon, nith his nephew 
Kadir IJakdr, were thus left, ns the ropnna'iitativcH of the family, Tho 
fonnor had liad tire good fortune, porno time hefiro, to plnee IVAja 
Giikab Singh under a deep ohligation, which residUd in a rlo-o 
friendship between them, ami naa the muaim of infnKhicing the 
Malik at court, where, hofriendod by tlio Itajn and the latters 
brother, llic prime nfmister, Khudayar Khan, und his j-on, the well 
known Fnlch Khfm, poon iu«c to ixHitions of great favour. 

hatch Khrin wnA thus favonnihly Mtuali'd when the news of the 
death of Ifarri Singh reached Ljihore. Jle lo^t no time in obtaining 
from his patron, in nia own name, tho farm of the ancestral (ftfrl-oji of 
Mitlm Tiwtiim; and his father dying nlvout the samo time, ho w:is left 
the acknowledged head of tlic tribe. From this tim*'. till tho nnjwo- 
voked nggroRsioiis of llic Sikh army' led to the first Sikh war, Fan'll 
Khdn t<iak a prominent port in tho prt15tic.s of tho conntry, and his 
love of intrigno found nmph; scope in the confusion into which thc' 
nfi'airy i.f the State were thrown after the death*!, in rxipid sueccpstnn, 
of Ihuijft Singh, his son anil gnuidprui. For some time Fateh Khiiit 
remained faithful to the side of his patron Itfija Phifui Singh, nml , 
leaped the rcwanl of liLs attachment in ever’increosing grant>> of 
territory in farm. Hut ere long the jwimo minister wna ftP'«ussinat4*d, 
and Mispicioii of complicity in the deed hiinng fallen on the Malik, 
he retired to Haitnu to cstsipi' tho vengcanro of naja Hira Singh, tho 
son (tf tho mnrdcivd Soon aOer, (jmeiging from hLs retn‘at. rhe 
restless Malik created a diversion in fa^nur ofSanlar JawMmr Singh, 
to whose party ho hud now attached hinibolf, by raLiug an instirrcctlon 
in IiLs native country and making hinirelf master of Mitha Tiwana; 
hut the ox])edition fiiiled, and Fateh Khan, being ejected from tho 
town b}| a Sikh fow under Sanlar Miingal Singh, wna forced to take 
refuge in Bahfiwalpur, where ho remained, till the death of Him 
Singiu in 3S4*J-, allowed him to come forth from his asylum. 

Tho rest of tho Alalik’.s story is soon told. During tTawahar 
Singles brief tenure of power, inteli Khan onj(»yed unbounded 
antnority, tho Rcrviroa of so unscntptilon.s a partislin being, in tho 
existing state of aflairs, beyond price. But had times wore coming 
for the Afallik. Jlis patron was put to death by tlio army, and lus 
enemies, headed by Rajas TeJaSmgh and Dma Kath, succeeded to 
power, and woro not slow in gratifying their malice. lie was called 
on to give an account of tho revenues of tho large tracts of country 
of which he had held the mauagemeut, and was brought in a defaulter 
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to the extent of several laklis of nipccs. Unable to meet this lioa\7 Chapter IT. 
demand, he was thrown into prison, where he remained till Lieiite- , 

' nant (aftonwds Sir Herbert) Edwnnlcs, thiiikingilic would bo of use T,e-i5}nc 
on the frontier, obtained his Uboration nnd ultimately, when the 
Mnltiu rebellion bn>kc out, sent him to relieve Lioulonant Tnyjor in TiwHna fnmUy!"^ 
the chaise of Baniiu. The Sikh troops soon after bn)ko out into 
ojv'ii mutiny, ntiilborie;r^ Fateh Khun with his Muhammadan lovios 
in^ the ftirl." The Mnllik hold out bravely, till the supply of water 
fiilcd, when, soeinsj that the dofenci* couhri>e no longer pn>trnctecl, 
he came out nml was shot clown while boldly* challenging the best 
man of the Sikhs to meet lam in single combat. Sriih was tho fit- 
ting cad to the career of a man svho had in cold blo<id taken the 
lives of perhaps more of his fellow creatures than any other of his 
time. 

Wnm this occurrcsl. Malik Fateh Slier Klian, the son of Fatoli 
Khun, and Malik Slmr Muhammad Kluu, the son of thodect*ased 
Malik's first couriii Kiidir Baksh, wero serving tinder Major 
Mu'unlrf's' orders lh*ft'n* Mult fin. Both did good sendee ; the foriner 
rvmaining with Major IMwardes, while tho latter was detached to 
follow on the tracks of the Bannu fijrc«\ tlien in full inarch to join Slier 
Singh, and to end'^avonr to ri'<tor\; onlcr in his native district. In 
the execution of thi^ commi^don, Sher 5fuhainmad Khtiii dnu’o out 
the Sikh garrponn, nml nn*!*' hiiuvdf under hi rapid mtce<»ssion of 
thes principal town< nnd slrtuighoUh in this part, of tho wnntjy login- 
ning with Mitha Tiwutia nml ending with SMiiwfd ; nnd added ti> 
hii tdher ^ 1 »rvici'<, by odiecting a |Hirtinn of tlic nsvviiue and 
ting it to Major Taylor, ulm was then einploved in restoring onler 
along the fniiitoT. Nor must tho services of Malik Suhib Kh:\n,tho 
unde ofShor Mnh:imin:id Klun. and n gallant incnilK'r oflliis family, 

Ik* fnrgiitbui. Ib; too St'rved tvith Major I3*lwanW Irr^'pilarR, and 
woH afterwanl*? etnploye<l wdlh Saitlar J/uigar Khan of Sfdiiwai nnd 
other?, in putting to flight th*» forc<* lundMl hy the rebel Blmi 
Slaharuj Singh, and in P'ducing (JhinioL Jii short, this family hmi 
nlway.A shown il»?‘df m^tivrly loyal in fea^oim of dislurbance, and it iu 
only in time^ of |K*ac*», %vheii the natimdly jealous disporitioni of iUi 
inemb.*r;i ha%*c full play, tlmt tlndr tntVnial feiuLi rondor them a 
ionrr»i of nnnoyanco to nil around them. 

j\fter th** fall of Miiltiin nnd tho overthrow oflhe Sikhs at Oiijrat, 
the Tiw,'ina Mnlikn had tiino to look nlmiit them. They knew that 
th*'y w'l'ie to Iv' rewarded, but the qtiedioti was. who wiw to n’ceivo 
the lioiiV share an the he.ad of tli** tribe? Slier Miihamiimd Ivh^ii 
daime*! the tiirlian, m the d^^-Kvadaiit of tho older Imuidi, wliilo 
Fnt<‘h Slier Khun hiu til1« on tho nd:nowle<lged pre-eininenro 

of hi^ father, Fateh Khnn, The diMimto wa*t evimtimlly settled 
Ihrmigh the niediatioii of friemN, H was decided that in point of 
rank they dio’ihl Ih on nn eunnlity one with the other, nnd that in 
nil ‘the iiiatorinl iHUionts tfial might neemo to them ni repn;scntn- 
liv4*'i of tho trjb'% luilh should share alike, nnd this figromnont has 
idfico 1)1*011 acted on. 

The Tiwfimi Mnlliks Imye Iss'ii well ‘rewrirded. Soon after 
nnncxntion they prefcrreil ii‘ claim to n fotiiili of the rovemioH of 
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the Nfirpur mid ^litlia Tiwma Mtchift and in consideration of their 
loyalty and gnotl Perricos, the claim wa** ruiiiiittcd^ ntul villagC3 vield- 
^ ing OfiOO ti Year wore granted in jVJy/V to caeh, to bn hefd by 
thcin ami their heirs in ]>cq)etuiiy. Li addition to thexj granhM, life 
penrfoiiR^ of lU 5,000 and Jls, 3,240 wen* conferred respectively on 
Malik Fateh Shcr ICliau ntid Sher JMnhnmmad Kirin ; n pmsion of 
IK 4b0 a year was, at tho Fame time, "ranted to Mnllilc Saliib Khiin. 
Lastly for their services during the mutinies, the MalHks obtaint‘<l 
the following rowartls : Maliks Fateh Slier Khun, and Sh^hib Klian 
life jff('7r/v? of twelve linndred nipiie.s eacli, and IMnliks Sber^liihninmnd 
Kh&ii one of SIX luindrod rujK-cs. To those fub'^tanlial gifl»s was mi- 
ne.\c<l iho mneh coveted and highly priced title of Khun Bah/iilur. 

* It ia now time to ndnrii to S.irdir Fateh Khan of Sahiwal, who 
was left a [irisoncr at Lahon*. In acconhirioo with his »*'«al custom, 
IKnjCt Singh after ii while released his ]»ris^»nor, giving him a ;/V'/iV 
first in Jhang and then in AlimadauAd, iii*ar Piud ])Adan KhAn, 
stipulating, however, that Fateh Khan was to remain at Courts But, 
after a life of mdepeudeiico, the Biloch chief was ill fltiisl to ]day 
the courtier, Ills proud spirit, chafed at tlie confinement, and, like the 
Tiwana Malik, he was tempted to Htrike a Wow for indi'pcndcnco. He 
n))j)liod tr> tho Kawah of MankoKi for a**dstaiico. TIio request was 
favourably oiitertaincd, and the two chiefs, with tJicir combined 
forces, actnnlly stnrteddo attempt tho rr*oovery of Saluaal But fior 
of tho consoquonves to hiin«teff of failure, overcame the Nn^YalfA 
desire to assist liis follow clan.sman, and abandoning Fafjoh KhAn to 
his fate, ho prceipilaicly nM rented to his fti\»ngliold of Mnnkenu 
Fat^'h Khan, pccing that he Imd tsuninitt^nl hiui'^olf beyond powvr of 
jveall, and that now Im ha<l nothing to hojK* for from Jtanjfl fijingh, 
fled to 3futldn and soon after took refuge in Bahswulpur, svhore ho 
died in 1810, 

Langnr Khan, the son of the docojiscd ChieC n lad of fourteen 
ycarii of ngc, was loft ajKmsionor on the bount 3 * of tho KuWilb, and 
reinninod at Bahawnlpur till 1S22, when llanjft Singh hearing, while 
on a visit at Multun, that Fiiloh Ivhan was dead, Font for Ljingar 
Khiin, and gave him a of two ilumsand rupeo« u year with n 
personal nlmwancr* of tha*e riJ|M'c.s a day. Tho /u^;ir was afterwards 
(in 1838) increased to thruo tliouRand ru]>oc5, and the nllowiiico to 
live rupees a day, Lnngar KhAn with his men fonned part of (ho 
Sikh contingent which, under Cnjitnin (afterwards Sir 11.) Lawronce, 
ncconipaitiod Oenernl McCaskiirs division in Pollock’}* advance on 
KAbul. Lanmir Khun also Fcrvotl with distinction under Major 
Edwardcs’ oruors during the Multan rohollion. After annoxulion, as 
a rowanl for these servicca, the family jJffii*, valued at thn*o thousand 
rupees n year, was released in perpetuity, and a life pension of 
twelve hundn'd rupees granted to Lungiir Khan. Tins Chief died in 
1853, and >vas fallowed to his grave in 1882 by the eldest of his 
throe sons Mnhnmnmd llaiAt Khan, The Foconu son Mohirik KhAn, 
is now the ropresoutativo of the family. 

There is yet one set of cireuinstaiiccs to l>e refcmKl to, and then 
tlio history of tlio princqial faniilics of this |)art of the couiilry may bo 
oaiil to be complete. It will bo rouicmbcrcd that on Ahmad Shah’s 
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final TOtircmcnt, llie Sfiknr Chakios, under tlio grandfather of Ranjlt .Chapter n. 
Singh, possessed themselves of the greater jinrt. of the Salt Bangc. _ r — 

The status in this respect remained undisturbed till 1S27, when the i,ca^nfi 

members of this conredcrac}% among whom the conquered tract had 

been onginnlly parcelled out, having fallen out among Ihcmsclvcs, **‘"’“^* 

Banjit Singh lesitmcd their shares and divided them among his 

favourites; the Siin fuffUw falling to the share of Ifnri Singh, by 

whom it was held till his de.ith in 1837. ^ On the occurrence of this 

event, it was given by the Milmraja to his old friend and playfellow, 

and nftenvards one of the most successful of his generals, Sirdar Gur- 

imikh Singh, Ldmhlia, and it ^vas one of the few gifts of which this 

brave old man had not been despoiled by the envy and hatred of 

the Jnmmii family when wo look the counlr>% The inajority^of the 

villages constituting the inlvJta wore then resumed, but the estate 

of Nowshcro, worth rather more than four thourand nqi^'es a year, 

was released in perpetuity. Sardar Gummkh Singh died in i853, 

and was suocowlcil by his son. At tar Singh, the present representative 

of the family, who resides in the Oujrat dii^ricti where he holds other 

jajfrfi. 

The following account of the events of 1857 is taken from the Thu Mutiny 
Punjab Mutiny Beport. This station is the hcnd-miarlrrs of the cus- 
toms line in connection with the Salt Bange. Mr. Wright, the Collector 
of .Customs, brought to the assistance of Mr. Ousolcy, Deputy 
Commissinnner, a very valuable roinfnrcomcnt in the shape of 100 of 
the men of the preventive Fervic»\ who, lH*ing all armed and natives 
of the Punjab or else Path^n**, created a valtmhlo oonnterjwise to the 
inutiiioiLs company of (he 4Cth Native Infnntrj', which formed the 
trcasuiy guanl. The lnin**it of the 30th Native Iiifiuitiy through 
the district on their way from Jhehiin b> Dem Ismail Kh5n caused 
a panic amoiipt the pcojdc of Sltahpiir, Stningo nitnotiR; began 
to circulate about these men, valuables were buried, people bceauio 
unsollhHl. and the commanding olBeer of the rogiinent feared to 
come through Shahpur while the commny of tho 4Cth was there, 
expressing n hope that ifr. Ousolcy had not much treasure under 
Ins care. On tho evening of the 22nd May a stnmg guanl of jiolicc 
mnrclicil into the Ircjismy with three Etimjwaii oftlcera of tho station, 
and took pot-sesrion of all tho sttrphiB money, amounting to IH 2,50,000. 

Part of (his was forthwith sent towards Jliolutn and ]mrt towards llcra 
Ismiiil Khan. Under orders which were huliM'^quontly received tho 
Jhelum consignment was rec.nlled; but tho move which took it in 
the first instance from the 4Gth was n most ably planned one, ns 
tho Hindustani troops were at the same time turned out of (ho 
treasury fort, which was gntriponed by the jKilico battalion, fortified 
and provisioned, and n well sunk to supply (iritiklng water. 

At one time the villngi*s of the Wr were said to be in an 
iinnniet sf.nte. Mr. Oiiseley posted ten police liorRO on tho confines 
of tnc tract of land hn called, and, ns no mutiny ofthesejioys took place 
in the district, the vrild trilK*s remained ixstccftil oven wlion their 
hretlmni in the Mid tan Divirion broke nut. The mutiny of a por- 
tion of tho 0th Ttregular Cavalry nfrccled this country so far ns that 
it called out the Deputy Gointnissiom^r, two or throe of the cuHloms 
ofliecrs, and a number of the (yoHcc. Tim miitincors were pursued 
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MUlin Tin Ann re- 
ceived from Lei nil. 


by the poUeo ; the soldiery and district onicen of five or fiix dislricls 
were mi their trail mul gave (hem no rojjt until Captain Ilockin came 
up \nth them in the Jlmng district and cut them up, A IHndu-t:iiji 
clerk in the cvintoms otlice was detecU‘<l in an attempt to unite fim- 
dns Olid Muhaininadaus ngaiiist our Govomineiit. He was np- 
prehended, convicted niul puuWiL'd. 

A force of local levirrs was rusod, thus afTording vent to the 
wnrliko ^pirit of the martial trilirs of the dlslriH who chafed at 
inaction, and probably would have fredted us bad not nb'gitimatc 
object lieen given llicm on which to s^T^nd their stnuiglh. Df thc*-o 
levies upwards of 1,000 horve were niised from among llm Tiwanas 
alone; nnd JMr. Ousoley describes his relief at their departure 
03 grc»pb 

Probably there is no district in tho Punjab, the territorial limits 
nnd constitution of which have niuh*igune so many ehangC'* as that of 
8hahnur. At nnuexatinn, (ho wlmhi of the Chaj Dnab, from tho 
bonniiary of the Jmnmn territory to tho junction of the riven -Ihelum 
nnd Clienab, was placed nndcr (lie clmigo of ilr, li 0. naylcy, and 
administered by him as mie di^trit•t, 

Hut the eh.aigo was found Uyo extensive. Advirrlingly, in Juno 
ofthopamo year (1840), this tniei of country wu^ divided and 
formed into the two di'^triclp of Oujrat and ShShjmr; tho latter 
comprising (he four of Miani, Hhera, iSrthnvfd anrl 

Kddirpnr, to uhich wen» added the three lowest z*ti(A 
of the ‘of Kndir.Miud. »vr,, Midh, Ahmad imggar and 

Kulownl on tho Chetuib. Ai< tlmo won* on, liowovk-r," ami our 
acquaintance with tbo newly conquen*d country bceamo closer, 
cKdecta were di*!covcrod in the fii'st npj'ortiimmentH of torriton- into 
circles of adminklration, nnd in ri'speel to Shi^lipni andthesurreuiui- 
ing districts sn*'(jdily lt*<l to clianges. T/ic first took ]jkuxj in IWl, 
wlion tho whole of ICAdii pur wa'» transferred to Jhung, on the 
ground that the (ah'q^r.s of wliich it was cumfK^^ed hnd always been 
(uibordinato to that place, that it was more coaveuiently situated with 
respect to the Inwl-quartcrs of that district, anti that tlio inlmhilniita 
wore chiort}' Sials, clos'^ly connc'ctcd uitli others of tho same tribo 
in tihang. For Hnnewbnt similar roasons, the luivqa \*f Kbnshab 
was made over to Slialipur from Ijcinh, from the commencement of 
(ho fliuaieial vonr IS5ll-ri4, and (ho follnwiug year saw (Im transfer 
back to t bis distriri of the Fnruka fZ/Tiyd. 

The distriot now consisted of tho three UthsHif ofTlhom, Sahiwil, 
and Krdowal, of which all but the narrow strip inado up of tbo 
imns-fTliehim of Khuslulb, Gir^it nnd «Tmira, attached in 

(ho KdlitWiU (ah^d, were situated between that river nnd .(he 
Clioiifib. Presently, hon ever, further additions won^ inude to tho 
district Karly in (lie year IS57, iw (ho Chief Commissiouer was 
inarching news the Sindh-RApar Honb, tho leading man of Hithu 
Tiw/ina came to him in a body pairing that the tali/qa might bo 
tmusferrod to Shfihpur ; urging as their iv>nson for desiring (ho change 
Ihe^ groat distance from tho Jieiul-quniloas of their own district 
(Loioli), and tliocmnpamtivo proximity of Shalipun Tho application 
was favourably entertnined, nnd tho transfer took place from tho com- 
mencement of that fniancinl year. A still more iuiportaul revision. 
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of territorial jurisdictions was made during this year. A difficulty Ohapter II; 

, had always been experienced in providing for the effectual adminis* — 
tration of that portion of the Sindh Sagar Doab which lay within 
a radius of fifty i^es from 'Kalabagh. Circumstances originally led 
to the selection of Bawalpindi^ J^helum, and Leiah as sites for ^«rther changes, 
stations, and between these places the intervening territory was 
parcelled' out in 1848 as best it might be ; but soon it became 
apparent that they were far too remotely situated to allow of the 
exercise from them of an efficient control over this tract ; and a 
proposition 'to create a fourth district having been negatived on the 
score' of ex^nse, the result, os regards this district, was the transfer 
to it from ^elum of the following taliqas and villages : — 


In the Salt 
Itange, 

I!or(k of 
ditto. 

South of 
ditto. 


TThe whole o£ Tatuqa Siln ••• 
„ „ oC t, Ehabbakkl 

C Part of „ Ntirpnr Sehti 

C M of t» Jabbi 

-iThe whole o£ ,i Aly^l 

CFart of „ Fnkkhar ... 

f The whole of „ Kntha 

\ Fart of I, Ahmnddbfid 


19 Tillages. 
6 
4 
8 
13 
4 
6 
6 


In all sixty-five villages, paying a revenue of nearly a lac of 
rupees. 

These extensive additions to the area of the district trans- 
Jhelum, having rendered the creation of a fourth taJtsU on that side 
of the river absolutely necessary, the recently transferred tracts were 
formed into a new fiscal division, which received the name of the Jaba 
tttJisd from the small village of that name in the Salt Bange, where 
the head-quarters were established. From this time the limits of the The Kaloc tahtll 
district remained unaltered till the year 1861, when the revision broken up. 
of establishments led to the absorption of the Kalownl iaJisdt and 
the distribution of its villages between the Bhera and Chiniot talisila ; 
the latter a sub-collcctoratc of the Jhang district The lost and Final changes, 
most important changes were carried out in 1862, when the taluqa 
of Niiipur, in the thalf was received from Bannu, the Fakkhar 
taMqa, extending from Sakesar to Nikki, was cut oif and attached 
to the l^lidnwali tahsd of that district, and the remainder of the 
J aba iaiisil lying north of the Salt Bange was transferred to Jhclum. 

Thes? interchanges of territory between Shahpiir and the surround- Interior Bnb-dWi- 
ing districts necessitated a complete remodelling of the interior fiscal remodelled, 
divisions, which was effected by forming the wole of the country 
still attached to tiic district trans-Jhelum into one taliaU, the head- 
quarters being moved to Khushab ; and by the transfer from the 
Bhera to the Sahiwal tnJisd of an equivalent for the villages which 
had been added to tho former on the breaking up of the Kalowal 
talisil, as described above ; at tho same time, as Sahiwal was now no 
longer centrical, the head-quarters of that iaJtsU were removed to 
the sadf station. 

In 1877-78 the following villages were transferred irom the Subsequent changes, 
Shahpur to the Gujranw&la dutrict : — 


A fourth iahtU 
created. 


1, Thaddn MnllahanwdlA, 4. Chhnnl Rahm.'it EMn, 

2. Buij Fattu, 6. Ohhuni Mir Mnhoincd, 

8. Cbhuni Sultan, G. Burj Gbonse, 
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Chapter n. nml in 1880-81 the <wo villn^e*?, Ilurj Kahina anrl Burj Jownj'a, 

- woro transferred to Oujrainvftla, to which district they ori^diially 

Ii 0 ^ng?i«a!llc 5 . bulon;jocl, bulhml lieen ent off and rittnchrd to this in 1H77-78. 
development since Some conception of the <lcvclopuicnt. of the <Iistncl since it c:\n\e 
aDuvxntiuiu into oiir hands inrt}* bo gntheicd from Table Ko, IJ, which 

pome of the lendiiiff statistics fir fivo-vearly periods, ro far os thi»y 
tire nvailiiblc ; while most of the other ianles np|H'ndcd to tins 
Avork fjive compamlivc for the last fow years. In the care 

of Table No. Il, it is jirobahlc that the fi;jnre.s arc not nlwaA-s 
strictly coinpanihle, tlieir basis not boinfc tliti satno in all casM 
from one pt^ntnl to ftnoth(»r. But the figures may l>e aec(»pl< d ns 
showing in general temus (he iinturc and extent of tlio advance 
made. 

Tiiqirfci ofRcrra The following table shows the Deputy Ounnii^rioners who 

rince nnncxoilun. Imvo held chnrgii of the district since nunoxutiou with the period 
of their cliarge 
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l\p!nin W. r Uirrli 
M«j»r Cl 0 . 1 TcUmc« 

O. 1>7 

W. n. j'lq. 

O. Oii»^lr, Yan 
1 ). O, MariiftM), 

Uflptnln J n, HmvlT. 

Cftptsin n J INw'r* 
r«p(aiii AV. ft 

Opinin J AV. H. Johnitnnff 
CcpkAind P flnriloii 
rnpiHin 1 ! CorliTii 
t'bptntn ] 1 >P. 

Coinnrt It A Dwjrrr 
H. K*r| 

(ViIfnM 11 . A. l)irTi*f 
I'npUln K (* OoritTn 
('■jtinlfi It 

i CNpiAin i\ n. (rftrWn 
MaKW.J Piirkfr 

I<lcut<Cul. 1 *. d. Corbjn 


Ann' x^U'in, 
?*ih n/'»T*ni»rt 

nut M*r 

AiiiCtt't 

IfilTt >*i«frnilK*r 
)Mh Xtftrvh 
i*l»t Au^u^t 
C**x\i 

COtli Jtilr 
Ifftii (iVrnW 
isili M*r 
lOtli 

Ptb M«rrh 
2n<l Ow^iiilh'r 
iOlb S-^pt«nlwir 

CTtlt .Uurrli 
IVbrii^jy 
eUt Mnrrli 
Iftib Sfpii*mt 7 t'r 
inOi DernnWr 
K'th Januitrj 


lh "»1 

u;e 

IPTft 

iwa 

ler.; 
l^Tfi 
I ‘'Til 

js:n 

1 FS 3 


! T'J 

j 

i e>iii 
S *Ui y.Uy 
Util \ucqU 
I4th NoTrml'*’r 
Piii 

C'Uh AiiBiot 
5r»th P'rrtabcr 
S?ib JuW 
llih 1>/«Tabfr 

ITili M»y 
Olh 

Seh Murr'i 

lOtb S^'ptpfiiWr 
ISlIi Noi'fmbrr 
Cfith Mtrrh 
JTth FvVnxry 
et'lb ATtrvK 
l*tli Sppt^nibff 
I!i!th IV^'iaW 
Util Jtuttarjr 


1 SA 2 

IKA 

jr^u. 

JMl, 

IbAT. 

^TO 

IbTO 

1 S 7 C 

15*72 

IKS 

lb 7 r., 

is:e 

lb 7 ^ 

]s;d 

UTil 

lli> 2 . 








CHAPTER III 


THE PEOPLE. 


SECTION A.— STATISTICAL. 


Table No. Y gives separate statistics for each tahsdl and for the 
whole district^ of the distributioii of population over to^vns and vil- 
lages, over area, and among houses and families, while the number 
pf houses in each town is shown in Table Na XLIIL 

The statistics for the district as a whole give the following figures. 
Further information will bo found in Chapter n of the Census 
Report of 1881 : — 


Fcrcoitago oC total popolaUon who lire la villages 


Averogo mral population per village 
Average total popnlation per village and town 
Kamber of villages per 100 square miles ... 
Average distance from village to village, in ndlcs 


Density of popnlation per 
sqaaro mile of 


Total area 
.Cnltivated area 
Cultnrable area 


Nsmber of resident families per occupied house 


Number of persons per occupied house 
Number of persons per resident family 


) Persons . 
Males 
females 


{ Total population 
Bural population 
( Totid impulation 
( Itural population 
( Total population 
t Butnl population 
Villages 
1 Towns 
Villages 
Towns 
Villages 
**•' Towns 


87-76 
87-97 
87 62 
668 
642 
14 
2 87 
90 
79 
6U 
451 
108 
94 
1-36 
1-48 
5-84 
6*82 
4-31 
S94 


In his District Report on the Census of 1881, the Deputy 
Commissioner wrote as follows : — 

The distribution of population in tho district varies from 142 per 
sqnaro mile for the Bliora tahsU to only 53 in Khnshdb, the populous por- 
tiouB being those lying on and near tho banks of the rivers Jhelam and 
Chendb, while tho inlying portions consist of largo tracts of grazing and 
waste lands with villogcs situated at long intervals. Bhcraia the only 
tahnil with lands on both rivers, while Khushdb containfl the largest amount 
of waste lands both in plains and hills, a large part of it being sitnaied 
in the Salt Range.’’ 

The following discusmon by Colonel Davies of the population 
of the several physical tracts into which tho district m divided, as 
ascertained at tho Census of 1855| thro^vB much light upon the 
local distribution of the people : — 

It is almost superfluous to state, after what has already been written, 
that tlio population is very uneqnallj^vided over this tract of country. 
The following table shows what tho actual distribution is, the information 
being arranged according to tho natural divisions of tho district, tho 
distinctive features of which have been described in the foregoing poges 


Ohapter ZH, A 

Statistical. 

Distribution of po- 
pulation. 


DifltrlbutioD of po- 
pulation by tracts. 
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Ohiiptor m, A. 
Statistical. 

PNtribtiUon of 
population tmct^r 


** Thu** it uil! lH»5vvn that thiuikWonx of (hodUtnctoii'ltiJjvvIy 4‘*vot<vI 
to nffriruUuTO nro for from ticini; tliiuly itihabi^U, Tim popnlatiou of ilm 
»3oU llfliipo npfioaiw |»*‘»< tlinn it rrallyis, win;;' to tite rultlrnUHl n«*l 
ciiUnmhlc nrca in tliat pnrt so .crnall n ratio to ilm tliHiiisvlrf*'*, 

irlncli an’ only ne»^l ns pD'-tnro ffronnds for rattle. Tim laml itJiicli eoniv-t 
umlrr (licsc two tlrnoiiiHiMiotm is coiisMrraMy tisnn oim-st’vcnili oI ilio 
whole art*a of the ranire. In ncUial nrm it only amount’* to 4i;,t»00 
nerrj!, whili* the inlmhitnut^ n«ml»or 28,007 SQul«, S'' that in pluoe of n thin 
popnlntion, we Imve the very ileiw*' one of -100 to Uii* sijunro mile. Tho Incl 
>8, thnt Intul tlirou^rhout llm Salt Itaiipre is very minutely <Uvj»hHl, nnd i-i 
Imrely suflicient for the f\ip|<ort of Ji’» inhahitant^/’ 

Pliirlbtifion by Deputy Cnjunussioucr in hi^ Census TUsjiort of ISSI thus 

housd, tliFCU!s’;ecI the distribution by hotmos and fainiliea ; — 

•* The fad of po many houAea Itphi;: uninhnlutod should not b' pci down 
to any recent nml sudden omi;watt^n or ile^ertion hy tho ^^enplo of th»»if 
homoA, but to the custom of the n;;ncul(ural classes of building hr>U:>»5 on 
their wells ami lands situatod at n dialanrc from llu* towns or vjJIaMOvA wliero 
their pornianont abodes are ; futU outlying houses gcurroliy arc onlyoccuphd 
in the hot season or during Ibo day in the cold weather, and the ruAtum ia 
nrcesAiifttod by the laij/c areas in th*’ dislrirl, the large amount of land to 
each village, and (he distance of the more remotely situated land from tlio 
villagft ahudii^ It will bo <dtser\*cd that the proportion of uiioccnpied in 
occupied h(>u*-cs is mneh greater in towns than in villages. In nil the town? 
of this district thcro is a coiiAidernble ngncuUurnl population cnltivating 
1 anils nt n grenter or lo®? distance from the town^, nml pfwsejsing hunAc^ 
on such lands, hilt Tclurning to the town nt night. In towns^ moreover, 
chop? are always unoccupied at night. In A very small degree somo elTcct 
ns regnnia tlie niimlier «f unoccupied houses mn}* lie nttributHl to whole 
families in ceriaiti harts of the district liming temporarily IciX their hemes 
for work on llm railway or in convt*ijuenc« of the dislrees causo*1 by nsuc- 
erssiim of bad hnnc.sf«, but such ptn-ons had genornlly rclurncd to tbeir 
villages Won^lho nightof the Census, prospects having changed for thelioKer, 
As to tlie total numlior of houAoA, 1 am inrlinwl to think it ha^ lH«en 
under-rockotied, especially ns roganls tho occupiwl houses. The incrx»a*so b 
nol in proportion to thoincroa«o of population, niid thereenlt is that the nuin- 
lK?rof persons pcrliiiiiso was for llio Oonpos of 18C8 only four, while for the 
present census jl is six for neciipie^l houses * It does not appear from tlio 
previous Census Report whether llm former figures inriinloil nuiKcupied 
ua well as occupied houses ; but if it did not, I do not tbink that iho iucu*a’‘0 
of population per houso has Ixmn nujjp ao great a** is hereby repreponted, 
Tho detiuUion of a hou&e was not well uuderstood by tho Consxw ttgoucy, and 
thcro was n tendency to treat nrholo enclosures, containing fovcral )K>ti::05, ns' 
A singlo houso. 
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<< Considering, howcrer, ilie habifc of the brofcliers of a dirided famil/ Chapter III A 
and their descendants continuing to live in scpnrnto parts of the same court- ^ 
yard long after they have split into sepnrato families, perhaps the aTorage of Statistical, 
lour persons per liouse giren in the last Census returns was something under 
the mark, and the figures in the present table showing an arcrage of 
families per house ore not so inaccurnto ; nor should they be taken as indi- 
cating the growth of overcrowding, especially in villages, where houses are 
open and cover a good deal of superficial space.'’ 

^ Table No. YI shows the principal districts and states with Migration and birth- 
which the district has exchanged population, the number of migrants population, 

in each direction, and the distribution of immigrants by iafisila. 

Further details will he found in Table No. XI and in supplementary 
'Tables G. to H. of the Census Beport for 1881, while the whole 
subject is discussed at length in Part II of Chapter III of the 
same report The total gain and loss to 
the distnet by migration is shown in the 
margin. The total number of residents bom 
out of the district is 26,1 4>1, of whom 
13,903 are males and 12,238 females. The 
number of people bom in the district and 
living in other parts of the Punjab is 84,889, 
of whom 19,644 are males and 15,245 females. The figures below 
show the general distribution of the population by birth-place : — 
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The followii^ remarks on the migration to and &om Shahpur are 
taken from the Census Beport : — 

“ Sbdhpur is not only a very sparsely populated district, but canal irri- 
gation has ^en considerably extended of late years. Consequently Sbdhpnr 
takes population from tbe neighbouring districts of Cujrdnwdla G-njrat, 
and Jhang. But the disinchnation of the irans-Salt Bange people to cross 
the range, which has been already alluded to, is shown ty the almost 
absolute absence of immigration from the tract in question except in the 
case of ihelnm, which- is hardly an exception as both districts include at 
once cis-Salt Bange oountiy and a part of the range itself. The excess 
emigration into Jhrinm and Find! is of course accounted for by the abnor- 
mal demand for labour in these districts at the time of the Census ; and 
the high percentoge of males shows how largely temporary, in the case 
of the latter district at least, the emigration was ^ The emigration into 
Bern Ismail and Bonnu is probably due to the semi-nomad population of 
the thal or sandy prairies of Shdhpur tending towards the vaney of the 
Indus, as they gradually settle down and take to agricultural pursuits. The 
emigrants are probably largely graziers pasturing ilieir herds in the Shdhpur 
plateaus.” 
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The figiirc.'s in llio ^totomeut IkIow Bho^^• tho population of the 
dwirict as it j^tooil at the three cnnniomtfons of 3855, 1863, 
nud 1881 : — 
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Unfortnnafoly, the houiidarips of tlio dMrict have chnngfd po 
much Fiuoo tho Census of 1855 ihftf it i.s iii]|»UK^ib]e to compare the 
published figiires; nud the only fctuli*'titt« avnilahlc are tlio^c compiled 

at the Koguhir Settlement from 
tho rocunls of 1855 M'hich pvo no 
det.ails of fox. It 'ivlll be recn 
that tho tinmml increa’^c of 
population per 10,000 rfneo 1868 
luw been 07 for male?. Jl«'l for 
females, and 101 for at 

which rate the male iwpulation 
would be doubled in 7r8 years, 
tho fenndo in 6 TO your?, and 
(ho total jiopulAtirtii iu 6G*S years. 
Supposing the same rate of incrca?o to hold for the next ten 

^’carw, tho pojuilation for eacli y<-ar w*ould be in hitndri'ds ns f*]ion 7 i 
111 the inatgin. 

Nor is it iinproKablc that the rate of increase will bo $ustaine<L 
Ilio recent construction of the railwivy will alnn»st c\'rtainly develop 
tho district; while it is unlikely that tho loss by emigration 
described at page 29 should continue at jirist rates. *T)ie iucn*a<<o 
in urbiii iwnuhition since l«8fi8 luw been smaller than tliatin ninil 
impulation, tho minibors in ISSI for over)' JOO living in 186S 
being 107 for urban and 115 (or ioliil iiopulation. This is probably 
due to the f:icl timl tclogranhsnnd railway have largely diminished 
tho imporUmce of tho fiiimlicr nml more local t<iwns nt the oxjHjn^^e 
of a few great centres of commerce. Tho jwpulalion? of individnal 

towns at the n'spoctivo ennmer- 
ntionq nro shoun under their 
sevonil headings in Clmpler 
VI, Within the district the 
increase of population siiico 
1868 for (he various (aJisfh in 
shown in tho mnigin. 

On this subject the 
Commissioner wnnte ns 
iu Ilia roprt on the District 
Census of 1881 : — 
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** Increase lins taken place in all tlio iahtlU, but lias been greatest in 
Bhern, next greatest in Sliubpur, and least o£ all in RliusliAh. This is 
jnst as might Imvo been expected, the being tbo most prosperous 

in the district and the most faroarnbly situated vritli rcgnnl to climate, rain- 
fall and fnciUtf of cultiration. Khushilb is the least prosperous iahiiU 
and tbe one which has soifered the most in late years from dronght, bad 
crops, and general distress, and from which there had been some little 
emigration* The increase lias taken place in both sexes, but the number 
of males exceeds that of females by al^ut 5 per cent. Tlic rate of inercaso 
however lias been slightly jircatcr among females than males ; and this is 
probably due ratlicr to more correct enumeration in the present Census tlinn 
to any real difference haring taken place in the ratio between the two sexes, 
for the prepondemneo of inalcs over females is undoubted, tliough, as wilt 
aftcrwnnls bo seen, probably not arising from any great difference in the 
birtli-ratc. The rate of increase of the whole population since last Census 
seems quite ns great as might have been anticipated even in a district 
emiucntly healthy, and peculiarly free from the fever epidemics wliicli devas- 
tate other districts, and among a naturally sturdy and hardy people, 
manying ns soon ns they can obtain wives, and without any care, or much 
necessity for care, for provision for their offspring. 

*‘i)nring the same period (18C8 to 1881) cultivation has increased 
from 400,662 to 520,788 acres, or 29 per cent, and there arc still 1,981,951 
, acres of cnlturablc but uncultivated land in the district. It is somewhat 
satisfactory that the district is one in which there was room for such an 
increase of population, and (hat the rate of increase has not outstripped 
the means of sustenance,” 

Table ‘No. XI shows th6 total number of births and deaths 

registered in the district for the 
five years from 1877 to 1881, 
and the births for 1880 and 
1881, the only two years during 
wdiich births have been record- 
ed in rural districts. The dis- 
tribution of the total deaths and of the deaths from^ fever for 
these five years over the twelve months of the year, is shovm in 
Tables Nos. XIA and XIB. The annual birth rates per mille, cal- 
culated on the population of 18G8, are shown in the inntgin. 

The figures wlow show the annual death rates per millo since 
1868, calculated on the population* of that year: — 
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The registration is still imperfect, though it is yearly improving ; 
but the figures always fall short of the facts, and tho fluctuations 
probably correspond, allowing for a rcgtilnr increase duo to improved 
regwtration, fairly closely with tho actual fluctuations in tho births 
and deaths. The historical retrospect which forms tho first part of 
Chapter III of tho Census Heport of 1881, and specially tho annual 
chronicle from 1849 to 1881 which will be found at page 56 of that 
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f)2 CHAP. nt-~a'HK ri:opi,K* 

Chapter IU» A* roporMliro^v liglit on the fluefnations. Such further de (alia 
1 h> birth niul ilcnth niloa in iniH vidua! U^wtt^ jw are availa!)!*], >vill 

Gtatiaticai. found in Table No. XLl Y, and under the ]ivading:> of the f ewrai 

town's in Ofmptrr YL 

Age anti PCX, The figtiri*rt for age, fox, ond civil condilion aw given in great 

detail in Tables lY to VII of the Con*‘Us llcjiort of 1»SSI, uhilo 
the ninnbers of f]io Fcxts for each religion will Iw ibund in Table 
No. Yll unpendod lo the prc'-'^nii worL The ago slal:‘^Ucs must 
bo taken Mjbjert to liiintatiinis which will ha found fully 
ciiseuFCf^l in Chapter VII, of the (.Jcn*su*» IV»port. Their value 
rapidly diminisho'* ns the num!M>rs •Icnll vith become Mivdh'r; ami 
it is unnocf^'Wiry Jjoro to give art iml fipm's or any Ftatisties for 
i/rkKth. The ftilhiwin" figures show the distnlnitiou by ago of every 
10,000 of tin* population according to the CeriFus figun s 



The nurnWr of males among^ 
every lOjOOO (»r Ivdh fcxojj is 
shown in the margin. 

The decrease at each sucros- 
Fivo Giiuniomtion is almost ivr- 
tainlv duotogrt'ator ncouracy of 
rnuineration. In the Cmisus of 
18SJ. the nmulior of fi«iimlea 
|ior 1,000 mules in the varlier 
year? of life was found to Iks 
ns shown in tho innrgin. 

Oa the Fuhjoet of the pro- 
portion of thesexo-S the Deputy 
OominiF^inner wrote iw foluuvs 
in Ills report on the Census 

of the district;— 

Itxccpsot males over «' The prcponilernnce of nmlos over fcmnle^ i$ le?** nmoiig IJiivhls than 
Icmaloe. jrulmmmfirtnns. nnd b grc.itest ninoiig the Sikh** (omitting the nnnnlely s mnll 
classes of OhriRtians, SarAogis, ; nml this is due probahly to a gn'Al 
mnny of ilic Sihhn rnumerAled on tho night of Ceuftna not bring ]icnnnncnl 
a'sideuts of tho district, hul trarcllers, irailors, {K>lleoiaen, paRring 
thrtmgh or tcmpomrily living in the district, with vivea nnd fniuihVs else- 
where. The lumiber of foniMcs npnronrhcs wore nciirly that of males 
in iiiQ IChuRluth (hnii in any other of liie /oAxi/r. This is n little rcmftrkAhlc, 
nnd prohnhiy nrisc^ from the fncl thnt Iho people of Khushiib (including 
tho ihaly tho iiihnbilAnts of which are camel-owners and curriers) are uioro 
migratory than ihoso of iho other fnAst/s, nnd thnt n great lunny potions 
(mostly xnnlcs) who imd left their homed from distress nnd gono in search 
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of Iflbonr, Iinrl not vet retomed. It is nl$a 'troriliy of rcmnrk that lioili 
nmong Mulmmmndnns nud Ilindus tlio difforcnco Lclwecn mnks nnd fomnles 
isicfts mtoTTOStlmn inTillngos. This is pnrtljr duo totliofncttlmt 11 imh'p, among 
vhom tho disparity is less, oro moro nnmproiis In the tonm*’; mid it indientos 
ftlso that ^Tomcn oro moro fn^nrntlr marrictl from rilla^r? into totrns than 
from towns into riilngcs. Among Siklis, on the other hand, the dispro- 
]M>rtir>n 15 largest in towns;’ ami this liccauso the (m|>orATy residents just 
alladotl to art* found more often in towns than in Tillages* 

‘^Oonsidemhlc light is throtm hy the ago table on the mtio of males 
to females in the district. It is only nt the ago of nlioro three that any 
disproportion is ririMc. Prom birth to three years of age, tho numbers aro 
almost equal : from two to thieo tbo number of fcmalo children is nctunlly 
greater thim that of males, hut still nearly equal. From three to four and 
' four to five, the difference is only I'2r» ami 1*70 per rent. Prom five to 
twenty the difference is more marked. But these difTenences am nrohaWy 
more apparent than real, in cons^^^en^v of the ages of female children not 
Ijeing wety ^'^TTcdly stalwl, nndcrstatetl wlien nWt five or eix years old, 
and overstated when reaching or after reaching tlio nge of pnl>erty. Some- 
thing may nl«o lie due to greater mortality lieginuinc to show i(ce!f in 
female children alont these ages, in con«cqurnco of the le^s rare taken of 
female than malo chihltim; Imt the consequences of neglect would 
naturally ho more apparent in children of even londemr years, nnd 
mormrer the differvneo in pniporllon diminishes after tho ago of twenty, 
film figures denote a much greatt-r death rate among women than men 
nftiT tho agt' of forty-fire, ns might indcetl lie oxpectrtl from the Imnlcr 
and le?« cate-l-for live* led hy women limn hy men. It has nlrewly Ikv« 
ol>*ervetl that the pTejiond<*rance of males over femMc*? w lew amnnir llhidds 
than ^(nhnmtnadans. Tlie inference from Ihqdetnils is tlint Hindd women 
an* healthier, betti»r nonrisht-l, and better canpl for than Afuhnmmndans, and 
this )* in accordance witli ordinary oWrration. 

“The nurnl'er of children under one year old, both Ilindd nnd 
3InhftmriiAdan, Kdng almo<t exactly equal, it would n1*o soom to follow 
that the dhproportinn which nftertrntdfi takes place is due rather to greater 
inortalKy nuiont; females in Inter life than to any creal difference in tho 
Inrlb-rato. I have taken the trouble to comparo thc*o figures with t)m 
latest and pro»umnhly the most Im^wnrlhy returns of births pnbliOictl by 
ihe Sanitary Commissioner. According to the<e, the percentage of births 
isfifly-lwo males to forty-eight feiiinlei for Iho whole divirict. Portoivn* 
where liirth registration iv l>e|t»Tc/irrie<l out, it is lifty-oric males to forty- 
nine h*mn1e«, (For the 2nd quarter it i* only fiO'G to dtl 4), Tho present 
Cen*as laWe is likely to 1*0 moro correct than Poli<y> nnd Municipal retnnis, 
for it i« hardly posrible that mistakes in rhildrcn’s sex were committed nt 
ermrijeRitiori. nnd that hoys were rnlereil a< girls to any coiiiidomhln extent. 
It i< ea«ier for all tho births not lo lw onlen^l in tho jieriodieal birth return*, 
and tho omisrioiis profiahly occur chiefly in female births. There 
is therefore reason to l>elicvn that (hn ntiniber of femnlo and mnlo 
births in thi^ district is very nearly even, 

“ The diy]»arify arising in later yeirs points only lo tho greater 
nnheaUhine^s of the life, Hurroundings^ and occupations of women than of 
men. It doff^ not poi/il in any sludie»| had to-atriieni of femalo chihlreii. Xo 
doohl female children are little prlTUnl, and more neglected than male, Imt 
/ hanlly riiON* so than married women or female aduUsS, who arc Tory ralttahla ; 
and there is nothing in the social condition or tneditions of the pooplu lo 
muse them, ly wilful neglect, to try to get rid of Iheir female offspring. 
There is nothing in the bringing- up or souliiig of daughters nuidcring 
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tlicm more cxpcn'sirc, or tronWf»?onie lo proriJo for Unn ilic 

contrary tlio cn>Je. TJie ilaupliter U mndp to work Itnril «« (li»» ton, 
nn*l is easily mnrric<l, uml K‘'r inarriAqo notitini*, «h:lo tliat of Uip t-on 
only is expensive. Her fnllicr rpen'ls nolliini: on lire marnfl;:e except n 
little food. Her oniAment^ nntJ even her elotlies nro prori*le*l l*y lier 
lui^liaiid iiud Ms family, at least kucIi is tie* cttslom ainonprall tlie apicaltnrftl 
nnd common clasjr-s of lie* disfrict. Only wnno;: jv'*jpU> of pes^Ion is tlm 
inaiTift/p» of n danfl;lilj’r nt tended any cr#n<'Mt*ral'le cx{>rn*'e^ und even 
tlien that of ufod would involve n !iirg< r outlay. Hind^*? jeTlio^vr, at Ivan 
ll»e letter clfij"‘e's, sfH<nd a liltlo more on flj<-;r inarriaffe^ and \lo 

not ns n rule rid of tlicin on focli ensy nnr! ;rps“dy terms ns Moliammv 
tlnnp, nnd yet the |M'rcenlajp' of females m gmitor nrHmp them. The S'line 
Flatv of thiiij^s ptcifliN, however, generally among Ilindu^^. It is to ny ' 
nmrhed, howmr, that it is only hy the very |**H»r or ih** yt-rj dirrepuialde of 
nny clns.s that n pocuriiaiy co^l^!de^ali'•n is errr taken forgiving a daughter in 
tuarringo. Hot « fort of barter or exchange is very c^mimon, nnd the giving 
or nminHing of a girl is often us»mI n* the meajis nf obtaining n wife for .* oma 
iiitile rvlatinn of the hrith* from rome ndalion or e^ouioftirtn of tin* hrsde- 
gn^oni. The po«<r<«ion ndatigliter L* not only not a I urden, hnt a 
nn<l efuiveuienn', and fUll (i-malo cluMnm ate hviko'l upon with dy favour 
nnd tn^niefl with neglect ; pnihnWy n relic of the tictrs not bo STiy old when 
Ff>Ms wpit! valticd for their fightini* rinnlitSo**.” 

Tlio Hgtin'S for civil cemdition aro gis*rii in Table a^o. X» which 
fIiowh I ho aclttnl iininbor of finglc. married, and widowed for each 
POX in onrh rMij:;ion, nnd aKo tho. iHstrilmtion by civil condition of 
the total inimlK^r of cnch pox in cnch «go-pori*KL Thu Deput}' Coin- 
tnisdionor \vn»to an follows in his Ou^uh rcjHni for the tlblriil.; — 

“AVliep' the nnnil>er of innles rxc**edsthrtt of females, nnd women many 
fit a considerably younger ago than men, the mitulter of unmarritsl petvona 
will be greater nmong 10010=* than female*, nnd such it is shown hr the pro* 
p«*nl B tail Sties, The |iorrentago of eingle peixm’*, male and fenmic, to the 
whole innlo and female popitlalioit, is ’nMut and d f TcsjM*ct{vcly. The 
nmnlicr of fcmnle? with Imsliamls iilivc is greater than that of maniid inalw 
(nhose wives are alive), nnd the diHereniv is nlsuit ^'hl**'** Ihe total 

iMimlawnf inniried males, Put it is not to In* inhrnst from this that poly- 
gamy ia jvtactis<Hl to this extent. The niunK't <vf men Vfith mote vivc^ thou 
two is not shown. Of the nnml>er of men with mom than one wife nlire, 
there is no doubt it would K' found that the mapiriiy hove thnN' wivo>, 
Bnlli among Artihaminadnus and lliudiSv p^ygamy is only indulgeil in by 
]>eri«ons who can affortl it , srlirn the iir«t tnnrrioge lia^s not l>oen prolnclive 
of ninlo children, or rather of no rhildroii at all ; for if any children are l/oni, 
the nlmnce.s arc in favour of pome of them being males. "Where no chil* 
dten have lHK*n Iwim of the first or ercoml innrringe, a‘ Ihml and even a 
fourth wife 5 p often t.sken. 3 liit even wliere no children have Kvu Wn, the 
Inking n perond srife is l>y no means the rule. It defK'ncls on the !n»n\s 
mean?, nnd luR nhility to procure a wife, which la not aluayfi an eapy matter, 

** Probably tho percentage of widows will W Ingh hi compitfisou with 
oilier districts. Tho re.ninrringo of widows is nliiiosl utihnown in this ilis- 
trict, cron among the coniumaest classes. The cu»toni of cAm/or anJiUi 
and Aarriro marriages diuM not exist » It is bidievnl to lie moi-t pnwalent 
in Ilindfi or Sikh districts and leapt so In the Muhammadan onc^, , At at! 
events it finds little favour among tho MiilinmnindnciH of thia diVtriet, 

“ Infant marriages arc very few compared with adult ones. Of the total 
numlier of persons, nnd cspecinlly iiiales, up to fifteen years of age, a vciy 
fimnll percentage is married, most of whom no doubt are married about (he 
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18t]i or 14tli jcnr ; and it 'vronld bo found tlint infant marriages take placo chapter m, A- 

cliicflr among tbo woaltluer classes and tlioso with protoniions to social 

snpcrioritjr. Among tlic ordinarj ran of natives tlurongliout tlio district, tbo Statistical, 
gcncml rmc is bctrotlinl daring infancy, but not long before leaebing tbo ago* 
of pnlfcrij, and marriage as soon as both parties bare arrired at that aso. 

Late marriage is frequently necessitated bccansc one reacbes the ago before Late marriages. 

tbo otlicr, or citlier lias died beforo marriogo and another morriago has to 

bo arranged for, Tory often both men and women, espcdidly men, arc long 

past tfic mnrriagcnMo age \rithoat being either betrothed or married ; and 

women not nnfrcqncntly, from ibis cause and also when tlioy nro oldor than 

the youths to whom they are engaged, make n choice for thcmselrcs and 

marry without tbo consent of their relatives. This is at tho bottom of bnU 

the suits,' which arorety numoionsin this district, for recovery of wives, and 

prosecutions for enticing or taking away married women." 

Table No. XTT shows tho number of insane, blind, deaf-mutes Infinaiiics. 

and lepers in tho district in each 
lelfgion. The proportions per 10,000 
of either sex for cnch of these in- 
firmitics nro shown in the xnnxgin. 

Tables XIV to XVn of tho Census 
Hcport for 1881 p^vc further details 
of the age and religion of tho infirm. 

The figures given bclow^ show the composition of the Christian European and Kun* 
population, and tho respective numbers who returned their birth- 
placcand their language ns European. They ore taken from Tables 
lILi, IX and XI of tho Census Report for 1881 : — 


XaSrmity. 

Males. 

TciusIm. 

InMBO v... 

10 

7 

ItlinA 

CO 

70 

Dcfif aaS dmnb ... 

SO 

10 

l«proui 

a 

1 


Detaiu, 

Males. 

Females 

s 

0 

1 

Earrsor CbHilUn ( 
Eopattljon *** 1 

Ktiropn ns snd Amsriesas .m 

Eu»ti*i)i ... .M .w 

XitiTo Christians ... 

Total Christians.., m. 

10 

1 

S 

0 

"l 

Sfi 

1 

a 

S3 

7 

so 

Xsaptago „. 1 

Enirlbh M. ... M. 

Other Knropesn lABgDSBH > ... 

Total European LanipiBges ... 

SI 

0 

1 

27 

... 

21 

0 

27 

Birlb<ptftea ... { 

nritisb Iilcf ... ... ... 

Other Europoan countries 

Total European eountrTes ... 

1 

1 

! S 

1 

1 

1 ^ 


But tbo figures for tbo races of Qlmstians, which are discussed 
in Part VII of Chapter IV of the Census Report, are Veiy untrust- 
worthy ; and it is certain that many who were really Eiunsinns return- 
ed thomRcIvcs ns Europeans. The figures for European birth-place 
nrc also incomplete, os man^ Europeans made entries, probably names 
of rillagcs ana tbo Kko, winch, though they were almost certainly 
English, could not be identified, and were tberoforo dossed as 
doubtful and uwtpccifiecL 
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SECTION B.— SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS LIFE. 

T]ic dwellings of tlic common people throiigliout the di5frict 
conpista of ono or mom ror^ms cnllod hoihn^, with n court- vord in fron!. 
Tin’s oonrt-ynrcl, nnmed vrhra^ i^oflcn common to ^j'vernj Tbn 

rooms arc Imilt onlinarily of clay/gradiinlly pi!<wl np in micccwo Inyont 
nml tlion plnslcrod. The roofs nri^ invnriahly tint, nnd arc tjred as 
ing plncc*^ during the hot weather. In the court -yard irgcneniUvp«sn 
n luangi'r {klnirH)^ and n houpo in winch the cattle an? ?lielivreu from 
the cold in the wiulor mouths» which stnjcturcs (calhd t^afh in t!io 
tar, where they nro very capacious) con'iiat generally of four wills 
covered \ri(h n thatch. Tlie only except lOU'^ to this gcnerul dr*-crip- 
fion. an* the habitations of the people h\ the iM and in the hill?. 
Tlio f<»rincr are oneii cointM^tsl of nothing hut wood and grn<^s, and 
tho latter nro built entirely of bouhh ra cemented together v/ilh clay ; 
as, however* walls of this f:5n«l have little or no ptuver of Foisting 
min, the roof is always Fnpjjorted on strong driven into the 

ground, the walls acting merely ns a defnure ngainet the weather. 
Am a rule fho hotiM'S of tin* ttimfmhfrji are bnilL for them hv the vil- 
lage cjirpenter (ttfe/7efn) or potter ''ho receive their footi 

wiiilo tin' work is goingr on and a present of clothes or money wlion 
it is finished ; payment for w-ork at a fixwl rate is oidy mado by 
Klrntris and other iion-]tropriotors. Tlu' timlv^r iised for roofing fs 
tisimlly /:fhar or hn* in th^ plains, and in tho hills the firrl 
two being usually tho produeo of the tamfjnWrs' own fields; beams 
of i:?r{Hf(h' or ^7/ w/f/a are only to lie si'nn in the bouses of tho rich. 

Tho reijinretnej^bs of n population low in tho scalo of ciyiliruUion 
an* few, and their fnniiltiro consists evclusivoly of neoe>Marie<». Fimt 
there are the rc*copfacles for storing grain, of various siz/*^ fr<»m tim 
dimensions of a sninll n>oin to Ihoso of a ber^r Kamd ; thuMO nrc made 
lu' tho women of the hou5.e, of fine clay mixed with ehopjvod Jtlraw. 
The larger kind, called saZvfc, nro stpiare, and hold from forty to fifty 
rnaunds ; tho smaller doMcription, Mholi, art' cylindrical in form, and 
hold but a few inatmds. Next are to lie seen some spinning wheels, 
ns many ns thero are women ; apparatna for churning milk ; an in- 
strument for cleaning cotton (Mno); n number of circular baskets 
with and without lids, made of iiTds (khth'i, &o.) in wliich 

are kept articles of clothing and odds and ends; trap’s of rt'cds 
f//AnZ*0)‘), used in cleaning grain; a goat-skin water bag (Z*«ju‘)* 
used on jounje3’.M, or when oniplo^'od in the fields at « dislnnco from 
home; a set of woodon iiu'iisinvs for grsdn 7)0 »**>;» i, &“<!.); a 

leather bag (Wiolhir) fur c.arryjng fionr when amy fnuu home; a 
variety of cooking vessels, Romo of iron, and otiiors of n compositjou 
1‘esombling bell metal ; n miinber of earthen pnts and pans in which 
are storwl grain, condiments and other articles of food ; u coarse iron 
Rievo (7Kt7v/«); a pestle and mortar (dfiur/) in vrlneh to pound 
spices and condiments. Those, with a few stools (yriAm ;n 7 ;r/), 
and cots, comploto tho list of the fittings of a pca‘'‘ant*s <Ndtngo, 
Every thing is ncntlj* arranged in order : siiaco has to bo eeonoinixed, 
nnd things not in tiso are dkjiosjcd on shelves rosliug iiiwn pegs 
driven into the walls. 
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The food of tlie commoa people is very simple^ consisting, in 
the hot Tveather, of cakes of 'svheaten flour moistened with ' butter- 
milk, for which butter, or gwr (raw sugar) is sometimes substituted; 
and in the cold weather, of hdjra with the same accompaniments. 
During the hot months the dough, after being kneaded, is taken to 
the village ovens, kept by a class called ma^iiSj who live on the 
perquisites derived from baking food for the rest of the villa^ 
community ; but in the cold weather every family cooks for itsdf. 
The regular meals are taken twice a day, the flrst between 9 and 
10 o’clock* in the forenoon, and the other in the evening, as soon 
as it becomes dark, the time varying with the seasons from 6 to 
8p.&l In. ’addition to .these regular meals, in the hot weather the 
remains of the previous day’s food, with a little butter-milk, is taken 
to the men working in the fields about an hour after sunxise, and 
parched grain is eaten in the afternoon : with the evening meal 
either vegetables or ddl (lentils) is served according to the seasons. 
In the Qml during the cold weather water-melons enter largely 
into the ordinary food of the inhabitants, and the seeds ore commonly 
parched and eaten mixed with other grain . 

The following estimate of the average annual consumption of 
food by the peope was furnished by the distnet authorities for 
the Famine import of 1879. It shows the number of seers annual- 
ly consumed by a family consisting of five souls, and including 
two children and an old person : — 


AasionxTUBiBTs. 

Towi>8.Fbofi,b. 

Grain. 

Seen. 

Grains. 

i^eers. 

Wheat for 4 months m. 

610 

Wheat fur 11 months ... 

DSo 

Barley do. 2 do. 

06 

B^ra do. 1 do. 

mo 

Bdjra do, 4 do. ... 

610 

Fuls'ea do. 13 do. 

118 

JUalcki do. 1 do* ... 

J28 



Gliiaa do. 1 dow ... 

1S8 



Total 

1.871 

Total 

1,163 


The male portion of the agricultural population is more or 
less employed in some one. or other of the operations of husbandly 
all the year round, and this is especially the case in the tracts 
where crops are artiflcmlly irrigated ; but the men of the pastoral 
tribes lead a comparatively lazy life, the demands on their labour 
'being limited to drawing water for the cattle and milking the 
cows. Women, on the o&er hand, are everywhere hard worked, 
the drudgery of their domestic occupations leaving them scarcely 
any leisure for rest or amusement They must be up before it is 
light to chum the milk of the night before, and then sweep the 
house, throw away the rubbish, and make^ cakes of the cow- ' 
dung. Water has then to be fetched, an operation of great labour, 
involving, as it sometimes does, the carrying of two or three large 
jars several miles ;* when this is over, it is time to commence 
cooking the morning meal, which when ready has to be taken to 

* In the Bolt Bnnge, and along its foot. 
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Olznptor ni, B, ihc inon working in flic fioUK If after this flicir j*i*nices nra 
SochTAnd wtitcli tbo cn^[>a nnfl frighten nwav Iho bird?, they 

Boliffiono Lifo* ore expeoJed to spin cotton or weol, to hr* made into clothing for 
1 ) II lif • family ; iiidced, (lie two orni potion*; tire often comhinisl. Again 

^ early in the nftomooii pn'panitieu*^ have to W made fi»r the even- 

ing nieah the vegetables <»r thU are placed on the tire, and n nrond 
tnj> made to the well or \’illngo tank for water. By the thno they 
ndiiru it ia time to knead (he ilnur, make it into cAkc.**, and cook 
it for their luishnwds, soils and hrothers ; f<»r f hf‘^c lords of (ho 
creation will he wrath if cvenihing la not ready for their recep- 
tion on their ret nm from work ; the}' will howovor ' «iil>rnd ro far 
ns to n5.sist in tying «p and milking the cowf?* This done, the 
milk is put over a ^low fjnj to wnrrn^ and the family sits down to 
dinner ; and fo (ho diva fiass witli Uttle variation from year lo year, 
bringiiigno rest for the household dmdge, till her girls arc old 
enough to take her place, or ago unfits her for further bl>our. 

Males of rceUonIng Closely connected with this pubjncl is iho mo^h* of reckoning 
time in vogue among the ^>eop!o. I’liey divide the day into twedvo 
parts : poino of Ibe dm.«ions vary with the seoFons* while others 
are fixed and constant : but ns nearly all have ri'fcn'ncc to Fome 
(»ne or mom of their Imbitual employments, it iia»^5Farily felhnm 
timtthc divimns of the day are mon> minute than those of the 
night. The following fable gives tlie iioinenclntttnx adopted res- 
pectively hy Muhamnmdn ns and Hindus, and op/wvdto tach recog- 
nized cliviFion of lime will l>o found the convsjKmding period, 
according to our inctlKwl of computing time 


liivtitov* or Tnsz a* nvcoonirMi. 

Conffpeodinr J^rgliib liiaew 

f 

Amnne 

Mubammatliinp. 

Xltndu*. 

Otiamml wrla ... 

K«iv&s ••• 

Wmldft wrlft 

Ilntl vrift M. 

nppAliir 

I'm hill irrla 
Naiidbi lV»btD 

nieiir vMa ... 
NitnMiAO VfU 
KliuOan irrla 
Ai1hl*ni ... 

Aiilinr •(. 

rAiiiiit ... 

Kono 

Xono ... 

llOll Wflll M 

UoMhar ... 

eirbliAlapaliAr 

Kodo 

Kon<» ... 

rirk&l&ntrdk 
Hr»U «ircl4 •„ 

Adi.rAt ... 

Nobo 

1 

t 

Utr llmr vbrn A«; la aKnut lo trcA, VriO* ol'prli 
nn Ih* rNcrIjr 

AU'iul liAlf feblmuT li*riiit* ftvnnir. , 

Fun? lllltr {vfiirr or « tiiltr AOrr. 

V»rin« ttiih the Ktron frem 8 A.H. to h«lvrrn 10 usd 
11 AM. 

0 r)i. 

**1.11 III* IVihin,** litlf WIT wrfTi rfiMe’* tol 

** 1)iC«r.« 

A hoot All littur «unrM. 

Hin ** Mratlidm" llir IVirfAftt— liUtc rOtt 
Fli^i'pipi; limi*, TArjing irith ilte rfvAon from 8 to 10 rjt 
MIAnichL 

Cortafiion of *'F 0 liiir** 8 A sf . 


Djcm, The evory-day drew; of (ho male portion of tho* Muhatninadatt 

population living north of the Jheltim iivor conrista of four gar- 
xnonis — a Tiiajh, a A-nr/r/, a chtkhr, and a or j>aif as it 

hero called. Tho first is a pioco of cloth about three yards long, 
and a yard and a half wide, wliieh is tied rightly round (Jio waist, 
and allowed to hang in loose folds over the lower part of the body. 
The feurta is a full cut tunic, with large open alcevea reaching n 
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little below the waists The cMdav is mode of three breadths 
of cloth; in length about as many yards, and. is worn 
something in the manner of a plaid. Of the turban notiung 
further need be said, than that its size depends much on the social 
position of the wearer, and increases with his importance. South 
of the Jhelum, the kxiria is dbearded, in the hdr it is never seen ; 
indeed 7 hc man who would wear such a garment there must be 
possessed of more than ordinaiy moral courage to endure the jokes 
that woild certainly be made at his expense. The matezial of 
which tbs simple clothing is made is the ordinaiy coarse country 
cloth, cxcipt that along the rivers, especially the Ghendb, coloured 
Iwngk ore often used os majlas. The Kaliars, the chief camel- 
owners 01 the Shdhpur toluBd, arc also much given to wearing 
hvn^fs. Gho Hindds to a ^at extent follow the fashions of 
the Muhanmadans among wmomthey live in regard to the use of 
the /rurfa,but thmr mode of tying tho turban is somewhat different, 
and the * dfioli replaces the rnajla, tho difference between these 
garments \cmg in the manner of putting them on. Tho hluham- 
madan wonen also wear the majla (tying it somewhat differently 
to the men) and this is usually a coloured IvmgL Their other 
garments me two, tho cJidi and the cMdar* The former has short 
sleeves, and fits closely round the breasts, leaving tlie remainder 
of tho bodjr bare, except where a small lappet hangs down and 
hides the sbmach. The is a piece of cloth about three 

yards long aid one and a holf wide, worn as a veil over tho head 
and upper part of tho body, from which it falls in graceful folds 
nearly to tic feet behind. Tho clioli is goncrally made of strips 
of many cdoured silk, the cliddat of a coarse but thin description 
of country cloth called dhoiar^ sometimes dyed but more often 
plain. To tib the ilial is an exception, where veils of many colours, 
the pattemsfonned by spots disposed in a variety of ways on a 
dark mxmi arc tho nile. In the hills^ colourca garments aro 
scarcely ci^r seen. Tho Hindi! women of tho Khatri class wear 
full trowscs called stdhan made of a striped material called sitst, 
the groundof which is usually blue. Over the head is thrown a 
chddar of oarsc cloth, prettily embroidered in many coloured silks 
called phulldri, and round tho upper port of tho body is worn a 
loose kurta >f silk or muslin. The women of the Arora class aro 
clothed likethc Khatrams, except that, in place of tho trowsers, 
they wear a skirt called a gluiggra, and sometimes the majla. It 
may bo adlcd that it is the invariable rule, even among Sluham- 
madans, tho/ a girl shall wear a kurta and plait tho two front 
tresses of ho* hair until she is married. 

The onaments worn tho people are chiefly of silver, and 
ore of so moiy shapes and sizes that no mere description would 
servo to con'cy even an approach to a correct idea of them. A 
sheet eontauing drawings of all tho ornaments in general use, with 
a brief noteundcr each, giving tho name by which it is known, and 
other partialars regarding it, is attached to Colonel Dories' Settle- 
ment Itepon Tho workmanship of all is most rough, hut tho 
designs ofiomo arc not inelegant It may be mentioned here that 
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the wlvcr ornament \vom on tlio )h*nd, fomc^vhal rc^jnhlintf 
in ^.irc and Svhapo a phiold, and called a ^hofi pH*f^ ’jvorn only by 
women of the Arom class, and is no\Yiiei'e to ho svou wt^t of 
Shnlipur, ^ ^ ; 

The nilos under th(»se \\vo In-ndirijr^ ran hc-'l ho pivn toire'lion 
The pcueralndc, in rejyanl to inhentanre, knoa'n 
wiioro rilHliP5on.sof ono father inherit alike. The contnir)** custom 
of r//a7?/h/r«7ir/, or omm! flivHon h''twcf*n the f*f vaeh wif.', 

in the except urn, and is vhirtly fo\itid iti vina;;o.^ ludd W Syad^s 
Ivurcshjs mid Piithun^, trilK**v in which j>‘dygA7ny is more CMnituedy 
prActised. Another j^encrally reotipiisf-d ^ nilc i«, thrl r*mala 
children shall only obtain a sluiro in thy inhcritnno.» when tie filhor 
by the cjrecxffio'n of a/ornwd r/W dnrhf^hi^ Ijfe trme \k\.> timsf-rred 
to them n specific |)ortion. lllcjjilim.Vte dnldnni, nnd the issue 
of fonner hnshand** {jnchhhtj)^ are altoyiiihcr t xclud«HL hi default 
of innlo ii^sne, widows may inhorit on u life onh, hut they' 

Imve no power to alienate nnv iwrlion of tlic yimperty by 
or niortga^fc, uiiIcm with the conciim;MC-i of thu «ext-';>f*hin. In 
porno few villaj^es, provirioii has hi'cn made fur (ho ciwe-when the 
next lioirs refiiso to contribute townnh such noccs-nry urpcn^'cs os 
the m»nin;^o of tlio docem'i^ phandiMldcris daujjhtori; in such 
cases the widow is allowed to tnonoy by Fellini; or Juojtpijyiuf; 
the whole, or any portion, of tho estate*. During thor Hte-timo 
proprietors r;in, of course, subject to the exA-rebe of tie ri^ht of 
presumption on tho part of the roniaimter of tho mp.Ccenaty* ^U^- 
of Ihoir land as they will. The only oxooptimvOo tho alujve 
ruh-3 as they nfifccL widiinv* nrc in cstnti < owii*'d by Synd^ 
Knreshts, Hindus, nnd in pome part^ Ivhnkhttrs wIk^c, oa inj; to 
widows not l)c5np nllowed to nunnrr}', nil n»-5iriotion<v nutlvdr jwwtr 
to depose of tho pn*j>orty of their dccoiviod bu'^bantU have b«‘en 
roniovi'd. / 


Table No. VH fIiows tliu nninhers in each »nd in the 

w'liolo district who follow each niligi»in, n*’ a*:ccrtn5ucd in (ho Ccn<U3 
oflKSl,n!id Table No. XLIII rinillnr fijpircy Ifor tiunis. 

Tables Nos. Ill, IIIA, IllB of tho Kepnrt of that 

tuHbor details di tho sub* 
jeeh Tho distibutioa of 
every 10,000 of tlio ]iopu- 
hition hyridiVni*^^ is shown 
in (hcnmi^dn, vThcltmita* 
tiows subject I to which 
these fijpjTcs mist Ivo taheu, 
and osiKvinlly ^ic nilo fol- 
a fully <lisciR<‘cd in Port 1 
Chapter IV of Urn Census. 
Iloporl. The Uislributiou 
of ovoiy 1,000 tho Jlusnl- 
man popnlatiJi by scot is 
shomi intho ijar^n. Tho 
sects of the Ghistian pqni- 
hvtiou are gi\tn in Table 
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c:q)lamed in Part YU, Chapter IV of the Bepoit^ so veiy im- 
• perfect that it is not yfor^ 'wMle to reproduce them here. Table 
No. IX•sho^vsthe religion of the major castes and tribes of the 
district, and therefore the distribution by caste of the great 
majority of the followers of each religion. A brief desczij^tion 
, of the great religions of the Punjab and of their pnnci- 
' pal sects will be found in Chapter lY of the Census Heporh The 
religious practice and belief of the district present no fecial pecu- 
lionties ; and it would be out of place to enter here into any dis- 
quisition on the general question. The general distribution of 
religions by talisUs can be gathered iiom the figures of Table No. 
Y^ ; and regarding the population as a whole, no more detailed 
information as to locality is available. ^ Bnt the land-owning classes 
. and the great mass of the village menials are wholly Husalm&n, the 
' Hindiis and Sikhs being almost confined to the mercantile and 
official classes and tbeir priesta The proportion of Hindfis is much 
greater ip towns tban in villages. The seven towns of the district 
include nearly one-third of the whole Hindi population, and the 
remainder are absorbed by the largest villages, since in the smaller 
ones not a single Hindu is met with except here and there a petty 
shop-keeper. 

The figures for religion lead to another subject, not altogether 
-devoid of interest, both in a statistical point of view, and finm the 
light it throws on the character and habits of feeling of the popula- 
tion. It is the subject of their superstitious reverence for the holy 
dead, their periodical pilgdmages to the tombs of saintly characters, 
.and their belief in the efficacy of prayers offered up and vow's regis- 
tered ’ on these occasiQD^ The table at the top of next page givCs 
a list of the principal shrines, the dates on which large gatherings, 
or melas as they ^are called, fuke place, and au approximate estimate 
of the numbers present at each of these half-religiouB, half-festive, 
meetings. 

No special arrangements are mode for feeding and lodging at 
these assembliea Those who attend them are for the most part 
inhabitants of the district, and have friends or relations in the 
neighbourhood. Such as have neither sleep in the open air or at 
the village hospices {ddrdi). 

Table No. YIH shows the numbers who speak each of the 
principal languages current in the 
distri^ separately fox each tahsfl and 
for the whole district. Hore detailed 
information irill be found in Table No. 
IX of the Census Beport for ISfil, 
while in Chapter V of the same report 
the several languages are bnefly 
discussed The figures in the moigin 
give thd distribution of every 10,000 
of the population by language, omitting small figures. 

Table No. XTIT gives statistics' of education as ascertoined at 
the Census of 1881 for each religion and for the total population 
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of cai'h Uihysl. Th*' ij^iroA 
for ff‘rnalo education -nre 
probably vorj' impt'rlVct in- 
(lco<l* The fipurv?* in tho 
inarpn show thi" uutuliCT c<l«* 
catoii ninon^j 10,000 

of cndi ^ex nccorxlinjL,'’ to tlio 
Census n't tint*?. SlAtistics 
rcOTrtliti^ thoafU'mlftnccf nt Go\ eminent nnd iude<I nohixita ivill Ikj 
found in Tnllo No, XXXVII. 

There nu* iiUo^olher J 14 Govenimont schools in this distziet 

including th»» two bmneh sclnwls 
at llheni. There nro nUo i^vo 
girls* schools nl Shahjmr^ that i? 
II GunnnWd school for Ilindfis^ nnd 
for Mithnininadan giri^ ^ school for 
teaching Arabic and TTrdu. Tho 
distribution of (ho scholara at 
ilu'.HC ficbwds by religion and the 
occupations of tbeir fathers, as it 
stood in 1 S 81 - 82 , is shomi in the 
described Oic slate of education 
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maigiii. Colonel Davies thus 
in tlio district in 18G5: — 

“ Tt may l>o n'merUod that, o?;ccpling tho large tosvn’* o{ Bhern, Mi&nt, 
Khu>«bAb and Sillnwivl, and the.Salt Itnngo generally, there is little love, 
of learning or appreciation o( itn l>cncnta in nay part of the district ; in 
the lar the fooling in this reapeet is lit lie short of nverrion, niul all nttoinpU 
to DS'crcome it linvo hitherto failed : the Inplcss Imhlts of the population 
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of this part, are doabticsa snlGcicnt of thcmsdres to explain this, ns, in tho Chapter 111, B. 

Salt Range, owing to tho almost absolute freedom from crime of tho people 

and their strong wligiouB instincts, tho opposite effect is seen. The charno- _ 

ter of indigenous education in tho district is olmost entirely religious ; KeilglottS lilio. 

trhererer there is a manjid or dharmsdJay there is to be found a school Education, 

for teaching ; in the former tho Kordn and oilier works relating to religion, 

and in tho latter Japjiy n portion of tho Granihy and certain works on 

science ond morals. Tho mulla attached to tho matjid, and tho 67iai' qf 

tho dharmfdta oro paid chiefly in presents and fees ; for instance, when n 

boy or girl has finished tho reading of tho Kordn tho father gives the teacher 

n present, varying from five to thirty rupees, and a smnljer sum on tho 

completion of other less important works. In addition to these precarioos 

offerings, tho muUao receive their loasifa or daily bread, from all who can 

afford it, in tho shape of small thick cakes, called yo^i. These men also 

effiemte at births^ marriages, and deaths, taking their fees according to tho 

enstom of tho place. The samo system, mutath muiandhy^ is followed in* 

the remuneration of tho dharmtdiids. In none of theso indigenous schools 

docs tho teacher receive a fixed salary, or regnlnr fees from tlie parents of 

the pupils. Land fa set apart as endowments for tho support of tho manjidty 

and the proceeds are appropriated by tho imdm, ns tho resident muf/a 

Is called ” 


Tables Nos. XL, XLI, and XLII, giro statistics of crimo; Characicr of tbo 
while Table Na shows the consumption of liquors and pwplo- 

narcotic stimulants. The character and disposition of each tribe 
will be found described in the following section under the tribal 
headings. 

It is impossible to fom any satisfactory estimate of the wealth of Poverty or wealth 

tho commercial and in- ot the people, 
dustrial classes. The 
fipures in the mar- 
gin show the working 
of the income tax for tho 
only throe years for wliich 
details arc avaihablc : and 
Table No. XXXIV gives 
statistics for the license 
tax for each year since 
its imposition. The distribution of licenses granted and fees collect- 
ed in 1880^1 and 1881-82 between towns of over and villages of 

under 6,000 sotus, is 
shown in tho margin. 

But the numbers afTcctcd 
by these taxes are small. 

It may bo said generally 
that a very largo propor- 
tion of tho artisans in tho 
XI • • xt. Ml to^vns arc extremely poor, 

while their fellows in the villages are scarcely less dependent upon tho 
nature of tho harvest than aro tho agriculttiriste themselves, their 
fees often taking tho form of a fixed share of the produce ; while oven 
where this is not the ease the demand for their products necessarily 

* This Includes Qovemment Bcrvants, 
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Chapter in, Or varies with the pwpcrify of tlunr ciistonif;rft. Perhaps* the leather- 
_ — T- t workew should bo except(^l, ns fhov dorive conMd»^mhlo gaiiw from 

TribesnndCMtes. ^ of dr^iii;:;ht. Tho cir- 

cuuiHtanccB of tho ngrieuUural clnsfe?* arc di.«cu.^?cd IhOow in Section. 

SECTION 0.— TRIBES AND CASTES. 

Stniifliic^nniUocnl Table No. IX pws the fipnvs fvr the principal cables and 
di*<tribHUori of frihcsoftho district, with details (»f kx and rclipou, while Table No. 
tribes nndenstes. IX A show’S tho lulinhrr of the le^i important cttstcA. It would Iw 
out of place to nttonipt n d<»>-'eri]Uion of oncli. Many <ff them an^ 
found all over the riuyjd>, and lufvt of (hnn in many other ifctricts, 
and their mpresontAtives in Shfthjmr an' dicliusiuislied by no kkcal 
jioculinrith's. Some of the lending irihos, and c>p(v5nliy tho«e who 
nio imi>ortnnt ns landowners or l>y pf'^ilion and inllwi. nee, are briefly 
noticed in the Ibllowin" sections: and cacli ca*tt(5 will Iw fo\md de*- 
scribed in Giaptor VI of Iho Report for ISM. Tho Comas 

fttatistics of casto were not compiled for tah^fh, at least in their 
final fi»nn. It wiw found that nn enonntnis luunlier of lurrc liaus or 
sub-divisions had bt‘en returned a*s 4:astes in tlic poheduUs. and tho 
cl».‘‘drica( ion of those figim\« «nd**r the main heads fihowii in (ho 
caste tnbliy was mndu fi»r distrirts only. Thui no ^tntb«tic5 shtnv* 
ing the local distribution <if tho trib^tt luid cn^toH are nvailalik. 
But the general dWributiou of the luoru imimrtmitlaudotniiugtTilKa 
may he broadly de.‘'crihed as follows ,* — The Sihnhpur f^alt Ibirigc U 
entirely held by Awflns, witli tbo exception of n colony of 
in its ciuBlom portion. The tA<d is nhno^t wholly in the hiwub of 
(ho Tiwaims. TJm of (ho dhelum is (X’cupird by .Thanitnats, 

Mekans, Biloches nnd Khokhars, and (hnt of (ho Chen/ib bv Rnnjha? 
and Kliokhars. Tho w'C‘'torn Oifris hehl by Jbatnmnta and Atoluin?, 
(ho north-eastern by Ootulals, ami tho Fouth-ctu-toru by ItuiijbaR. 

Area oirnctl by each Tho following table shows tho area mnied mid rcvouuo mid by 
tribe. cnch tribe ns rwcertmTied at tho Setllemont of 1SG5. No later 
statistics will bo nvailablo (ill next Settlomcnh 
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Here, os in other districts' of the \7estcm plains, the. tribe and Ohapter HI, 0. , 
not tho caste is the SDcial unit, and while Bajput means little .. , 

than a tradition of origin. Jot is commonly applied to all Muham- 
madan agriculturists who cannot claim higher descent. The foUow- Bajpeta. 

ing figures show the principal suh-divisions of Jots and Haipiits 
returned nt the Census of 1881, Of the Gondals no fewer than 6,674 
returned themselves as Gliauhans also, and are included in both 
figure?; and the same thing has occurred with smaller numbers of 
many other tribes, while many tribes arc returned partly as Jats 
and partly as Eajp^ts : — 
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The Gondals, Jhammafs, Mehans, and Tixranas, all claim to be Tribes, 

descended from a branch of the Siirajbansi Bajputs, and their tra- 
ditions describe how they were all converted to Muhammadanism 
hy the famous Baba Farid, of Fak Fattan. It is not improbable, 
therefore, that they may be all dc.<:condcd from the same stock, 
though, owing to the lapso of rime and the absonco of anything in 
the shape of family records, all attempts to clear up this point have 
failed. This much may pcrliaps bo inferred from coincidences in 
their traditions, that this large section of the existing population of 
the district migrated to its present abode within the last six hun- 
dred years.* 

The Gondals occupy tho central portion of the Bhcra iahstl, • Gondals. 
and aro a pastoral pcoplo, subsisting almost entirely on tho produce 
of their flocks and licrds. Physically they aro a fine race, owing 
doubtless to the free and active life they load, and the quantities 
of animal food they consume, and if wc except their inordinate 
passion for appropriating the cattle of their neighbours, which in 
their estimation carries with it no moral taint, they must he pro- 
nounced free from rice. The triho is sub-divided into tho Bhullu- 
wanas and Dcowanas, and from the latter proceed the Budhakas, 
hfamnanas, and other less important off-shoots. 

• Sliclk rnrid.«d.f11n better known 0*1 B/tbn Fnifcl, Is Rtntcd in the Jin~Alhttri 
foliAvodicd at Pdk rattan in A. II. CG8, which cotTcstKtnds with the year 12G0 oC 
our era. 
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Tribes and Cnstcs. 

JliAmmnt^ nnd 
Mckanii. 


Tbc TiwAuM, 


Gazetteer^ ^ 


The Jlmmmntn ninlMphnn^arc foniid in gr^l nnnibm fhronirli- 
out (lie Shfihpur Tlic f*>rnif»r are ft quiet imlu^tions nice 

devolofl ohindy to ngrienhuro, (ho latter are a mere tnrhulent pC'O- 
plo, rorfnin memhers nf the tribe having always taken a prominent 
part in (he troubles that- ngitatefl (he fn>lricf prior to tho advent of 
settled Govemnif'jiL Jtoth thc'^e trilHS are d*\«et*iide<l fn»7n the 
same nnc’estor, from whom eome nl'Jo the Chnehnr?, Dhddhls and 
ITnrgnns : (hew‘ Infd, ns being lui in erica !ly few and hoUling compm; 
lively little land, have been ranged inthcatalerapnton page 44 mi- 
clcr the heml “iinccellnncons/' 

Tho TiwAims are n half-pv'torah Imlf-acricnlinnil tribe, fwipy- 
ing the tract intennedinfo between the thnl mid vuAar of tho 
Khush&b tnh/^n. They are ii hue hanly nice of men, and make gwl 
roldiors, but their (rood qualities nos sadly marrv^l by a ivnnarkably 
qiuinrelHomc disjMXE^itiou, which i** a source of ue\or ending tnuiblc 
to themselves, nnd to all with whom they ftn* limtight in coutaoh 
The Chiets nf this tribe have always lidJl n commanding ]ioriticm 
ill this part nf the countr}'. 

Tho early histoiy of "the tribe is thus told in GiininV> jParyW 
Chiefs, jip. ftlO— eSl' — 

“ rmin n common nniv^tor hai'c dr^rcndoil lhr<’e rcmnrksMc iril*r% 
the SiiiN rtf dlianrt, the Ghfl-n^? of Piiiilt fihch, nnd the of *MKha 

Tin-Anft in Shfihpiir, The Gh*'h.'w kn*rtr but 1:1 tl** ot tledr p-i^t his!i,iy, Ir^t 
lh»y no'clniined n** kin hy 1*0111 sad TiwAiin?, vrlio till lately \h^v 
ngrerd as to (heir n<jvr(iic Tlr 5 C'*nl from Tenu or nnd t’co, (h*^ 
three sans of llni ^^Itankflr, n Rajpfil of l^lnimnncar, the nncoM^»r of tho 
Gliehns l*eing Ohco, of Oin TinAnns Too, nnd of the Sails S''n. The Kanl< 
of Iho TiwAns triU' hnvr lately Ivim innking fnrthrr enqninV’i, and Imvn 
now n dilTerent story ; hut whether (he amrnilwl jrencalopy is won' truthful 
than Wdorr, it iui|»o««iihle to say. Tl makrs Kiiinnrh'O father of ^1) Rai 
Shimknr the filAl nnre'.tor, (1?) Tjwfinn,who hadthn'e de5rendan(5, Wallu 
the ancestor of the Ttftud^vdra*, Lnkhti the mir*'‘?tor of the PwiftTa Tinoiiao, 
nnd Titu, fathor of Ma! nnccstorof the Sh.dhjmr ThMinns r-nd of Mnnikh 
anee-lor of the Ghel'as, It certainly reems inoro prohaMo than the reenlnr 
descent from the three ron? of HniShnnknr. If (he Ti^iluns: dM not rome ti> 
the I'ftTij.dh with the Sinls, l heir emifrat Ion we.s no long time aft rr, nnd 
must Imve lieon liofore tin* clo-e of tlio fifteenth crnlury. Thry fiwn rni- 
hmeed Muhninmndnnitm and settled fttdnliAupCr on tho Indus, when' Jb<y 
nmiained till the time of Mfr Ali Kh&n, who l»y the advice of his splrihm 
pnide, Knldr Sul (An llAji, mo veil cnstwnnl with hi*^ tril'e and many of tho 
Shnilch^i Shnhiolis, ^lnlldlAU and others. He arrived nt tho country then 
cnlled Dfltidn, nnd founded the Tillnce of Ukhli ^fohla in the ShAhpur dis- 
trict. II is son Mir Ahmad KhAn, Al>out the year JPSrt, hiiilt Mithu TiwAna, 
seven miloH ea^t of 17k Idi hTohln, where he had found sweet wnter, ffoni 
which tho town wna nnmed (miMn, swnel). This Cliief wn? ciignj;t\l iii 
cnn«(niit hostilitiofi wiili (he AwAn<*, his mdchltonrs to the north, and ni 
llndnli^ fivo niilc« fmm Mithn TiwAnn, defeated them with great sliuiLdih’r. 
DAdtt KhAn rmd Slier KhAtq the third nnd fourth Mnliks, iinproved nnd 
enlnrgcil Mithn Tin Ann, wiiieh soon K^nme nfiourirhing towil, nnd many 
ficttlers from other jinrts of the country took up their re^idenee in it/* 

Tho latter history of the tribe hns boon iilrondy given. 

TIig HAiijlifis, iogethor with sevonil other losa iiujiortant off* 
shoots, constitute a branch of tho Bhatti tribe, Rajputs of (ho 
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Chnnclraban?! nvcc. They ocenpv tho greater pari of the Midli and Chapter ni, 0, 
MiU^a Chdlm MWJlw, and arc on Ibo whole a iwaccablo and well 
clt 5 po«!cd section of iJio wpiilation, nib«?j5ting chiefly by agricu Kura Castes- 

In physique they resemble their neighbours; the Gondals, with whom 
they intormarry freely. 

” The Jntijuahs are descendant-s of Thijput innnigranla from Cha^ JanjAalu, 
taroarh. They trace their descent from the Baja Mai who is said 
to have built tW fort of Malot in the Jliclum dwtrich and state 
that the members of the triln? found in this district are Iho progeny 
of his great granthson SunpM. At ono lime masters of nearly tho 
whole of the Salt lUvn^, this tribe has now been retluccd by tho 
acgresFions of the Aw'ins to tho occupancy of a few villages, mostly 
mtuated at the foot of those hilK In this district the only remnants 
of their fiirmcr oxlcnrivc pasci*jy*ions are five estates in tne ew*tcni 
comer of tho Klmshab Their spirit appears to ba\c l>een 
enwhed by continufsl misfortune, and tliey are now a listless apath» 
eric people. At the same rime they pride themselves on tho purity 
orthctrm<xKl, and will not allow thoir daughters to many out of 
their own tribe. Tho Cliief, or Ilija as he is stylctl, of this tribe, is 
Sultfin Shnmf of Katho. (For a further account, rco Jhclum 
GarctW-r.) 

The A wan? and Khokhats both claim to Iks descended from Aioitwnml Khok- 
Ktilb Shah, who is himself raid to Imvo Ijocn a dcswndnnt of Alt, 
the son-in-law of Muhammad. The date of immigration of the 
fiirmcr frily? i« wot known, but wa** probably quite recent, as when 
tho Kn)|H'r«r B&l>ar througa the Salt Range, theJanjiiahs 

fKTupjef! it nlinr(<;t exclntjvely, and ho makes no mention of any 
r*ucH trilio ns tho A wans, who are now in |>os>JO??ioM of nearly tho 
vrhffc of that portion which lie? in this district, as well as tho gn»at- 
er part of the plains at its ba'M?. The AwAns are a brave, high 
epirit^tl race, mit withal exc^-etlingly indolent. In |v>inl of rhunic- 
ter there is n little in them to ndmi^!; headstrong and iiasciblo to 
an unusual degn»e, nml promt* to kctqung alive old feuds, they am 
c-onstantly in hot water, their <piamd.s leading to nflVays not un- 
Tro-qucntly ending in bUiodshMl. As n sel-ofl' against this, it must 
be allo'wl that th^ir mannen! nro frank and rnpiging, nml although 
they ramiot Iwiast of the tnithfuliic’^s of other hill trilies, they arc 
nuaarknbly fn^c frrim crime. Tho Khoklmm, judging from their 
p.'ciiliar roieial ri|tr(om<i. are of Ffindu origin ; (liey arc foumi ecattor- 
X'd a)! over the Panjah and hold land in every part of this district. 

The trib^j has l>e<y>me split up into Inniim^iblo atiiong 

which the Nis^itt Anas of tho KalowM frr/w/w, notorious fr>r their 
lhiei}ngprofx»nritics and genmilly lawless charnclor, nro the only 
|»#;werful Imincli. {For a fiirthtT ticcoimi of tlic Khokhora and 
Aw5n?, see dhobim Oa^eitcor.) 

The l5ilorhe»« nte the last of tho tribes that, require special mioclica. 
notice. Tlie*e are the de^eendanU of immigrntitfl from Koch 
Mekran on the shores <if the Persian Gulf, where the tribe appt^ara 
to Imvo W« Mettled jUY»vi<ms to the Mtjhnrnrnnfinn iiiva<‘ion of 
Pen^ia Tho Ihmilies found in this disfrici arc probably descend- 
ed from tho fotiiidcni of the three Wr rriif, Mallik $ohrab, and his 
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Ohnptorin, D. tliroo four QhAzi, utkI Fn(cH Kliun, wlm mipiitin" from 

"T" , tlioir iinfivo rnunfry in A, P. 140 !). took hiuIit SmU&u 

Wm fl^Termm! of Miilh’m, wwl obtxiuK»<I fn>xu Imn <ho dinrgeof thooounlry 

'Thn Titinpiii^v * nloji" <mr jtrc.«ont Front ii*r, Tho j)ov=r‘wio«s of Iho trilv are d 
in n circle nnind Suinwak ■wlncli founded by one of itR Cjhicffi. 
Another branch Inw its heiid-ipiartors nt Khu>']u\l>. 

Of thr SiKi))|nir Dilocln*-", 2,229 retnrnrd fliyir ns Jatoh 

W.IO as Jljud, 1,053 as Lashari. ntid 402 as Korai in the Oi*n>iis or 
3881, 

KliMr^ nna The tnerrautile do imt call for f nparato notice, as they 

Atom clifTcr ill no n'spect fn»iii tlieir fdlov* ca*do men in other prirta of the 
provinces, lu tlin Census of 1^81 the chief Irilwvs returned vero 
as follows :— 

Khairi*. Ihiiijahi (1,009 ; TClinklirAii 2.810 ; Morhntrn l,72fi ;CharKdti 1,208 ; 

Kapur 1*03 ; I Hudghur GOO ; Khamm 458 ; Bahri 414, 

Ah'rai. UttarMlu 20,193 ; Dahm Sk482 ; Jlakluitm 0,3*18. 

SECTION D.-VILLAGE COMMUNITIES AND 
TENURES, 

VUlaja: tenures. Table So. XV $hows the ntmibrr of villnjres held in the vanons 
forms of lemin*', ns ivtumed in quiTiqueniinil Tnhle So. XXXIJl^ of 
the Admiuistmtiau Ib'port for 1^7^-70. Ihit the accuracy uf the 
figiip'S i» more than doubtrul. It is in tiuitiy siinplv 
to chvs.s a vilInjTc satLstiiclorilv uader «uy one of the ontinnrily rvt-op- 
ni'?ed tenures ; the primary JiviMnn of rights l>et\vc‘im the iniiiii sub* 
di\’L'Ums of the vmn*;u follawinif one |hnn, w’hile the iulcrior distri- 
bution ninoii;? the fteveral proprteior^ of eneh of lh^^so sub-diviMOns 
follow uiiother fonu whieh itself often varit's from one sub-diviFiou to 
muithcr. The im^vniliiif^ loimn' Is what is coiniiumly knoivii a** Wr(/./- 
oc/frfm whott* tlio extent of po^sesdon Is tho nimpun* of eneh innns 
ri«ht« ; and if reference l>*' had to the past history of the tMiintiy.nnd 
the syMom of n'vonuo inann|»<;nn^ut under the Sikhs, t^t js^y ndthinj^ 
of the viei«.s\ludes \o which F^videlit^s and (ivmiUvs are o\eu 

under the be,*'l onlewd (loyerntnent, it will not be a subject for FUr- 
pribo that such should have lH*cn the result- 
Cn!t«w tJiftHwi lo * Colonel Davies thus doscribes the cjuises which led to this stale 
offtflatrs:— 

“ On llio dboohition of the Mnirlad empire, nnsrcliy for n lone time 
prevailed, chiriii;; which Ihc country I'^osmc ilo' theatn' of inec^ssat 
of Iriljc with trilv, vnriid by Iho inrnr-lens <)f the Afi«hAMF To this .Mav'S*#!- 
rd the f^rintHiig rule of the Sikhs, when, ns Iwn very truly reuiflrke*!, 

• t1o» (etidenoy wns rather lo nl*and'iu rijjhtp, pyndw'U more of mbery limn 
of bniofit, tlmn lo contend for their esaet d<4iaition niid enpymcnl,’ and 
if lke<e onuses of ihemM'lves wen* in.^nflleuMil lo weaken da? ptn'Ujj lies 
thftt hind the }»eftj*nnl to the s«»n of !«<« falhcis, the iwcttromco nl.lhncp of 
fniniaes nnd other rnlflinltic^ woahl eom^ir in hrinmti}; nlxnit tliw nviiU. 5Cor 
are these the only eauses thnl would tend lo di,>(tart> (lie oricrittnl equilihritixn, 
even where thin had ever exited. Our cvery-iloy i»xfH»rience tells tlml tho 
fiorenil nietnlrors of n fntnlly nm not cqiinlly t’iflcd. One is provident, an- 
other n'cfclees ; one is pushing niul active, while another is idtoj^clhcr want- 
ing iu energy, ll is needless xo say, that while the fornici passes nnpcalhvd 
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tlirongli ordeals such' ns hnTc been described aboTo, the latter is forced to Chapter ni| D. 

succumb to them. Again under such a rule ns the Sikhs, the former irould 

probably succeed in making a friend of the ruler for the time being, and with 

Ins ossistance would extend his possessions at the expense of his weaker u a, 

brethren ; and be it remembered (here ivas drdinarilj/ no redress should he 

presume on his influence to do tliis. 

“Among all the villages of the district, G6 only retain the communal form Existing state ot 
of tenure, all the others having lost, or retained only in the shape of vague tenures, 
forms, even the relation that exists in patlidari villages between ancestral 
right and the possession of laud. In some few villages the relative rights 
of the momhors of ilio community according to the family genealogy 
are well known and could be accurately stated, but were found at the time 
of Settlement not to havo been acted upon for years, even for generations, and 
could not therefore be restored, tlic existing status being taken ns the basis 
of operations. The distribution of the revenue among the members of a 
village, accordingly, is regulated solely by possession, each man paying upon 
the land held by him at rates varying according to the nature of the soil. In 
the ihol and har tracts, a portion of the revenue was thrown upon the cattle 
of the village, but this forms the only exception common to all tho district, 
to the rale as above stated. In the Bhora (aJtsU during the Sikh rule, 
a house tax, called buhdj of Us. 2 used to be collected from all tho residents 
in the village ; and this custom is still retained, a portion of tho revenno be- 
ing thrown by the people upon tho houses and raised by a house rate^ thus 
reducing tho sum fo be levied by grazing and soil rates.” 

Tabic No. XV shows the number of pi:oprietors or shareholders Proprietary 
and the gross area held in property under each of the main forms -of tcnorcs. 
tenure, and also gives details for large estates and for Government 
grants and similar tenures. The figures ore taken from tho quin- 
quennial table prepared for the Administration Beport of 1878-79. 

The accuracy of the figures is, however, exceedingly doubtful ; indeed 
land tenures assume so many and such complex forms in the Fanjab, 
that it is impossible to classify them successfully under a few general 
headings. From the remarks just quoted, it Avill be readily conceiv- 
ed that proprietary rights were somewhat ill-definGd at the Bcgulor 
Settlement ; and that innumerable claims were set up, based upon the 
tradition of ancestral rights, but unsupported by recent possession. 

The manner in which these wore dealt with is thus described by 
Colonel Davies : — 

“ The causes already described had combined to produce the siato of 
things described, and the status, as found to have existed fora tong period, 
was accepted as tho basis of our future operations, both in our judicial 
decisions, and in the preparation of the record of rights and liabilities. 

Pedigree tables had been drawn out in the first instance ; but it was found 
that oUhough tho genealogies of tho village communities were well known, 
and there were often iarafs and pattis, or ns they are called varliis^ yet these 
lind not been .acted on for several k^ncrailons. Possession in no way corres- 
ponded witli shares, and tho land of proprietors of one nominal division were 
often found mixed up Avith those of another. The State dues during tho 
Sikh times were, ns before explained, taken in kind hj 7:anhut or ha(di\ 
while items of common income, such as dharat, kamidna, and in tho ilialy 
pfetjwcrc appropriated by tho headmen on the pretence of defraying villago 
expenses. Since annexation the revenue has for the most part been paid on 
holdings by a highd rate, or by a distribution on ploughs, 

The table on the next page gives the details of proprietary and and toimucy 
tenancy holdings os they stood at the llcgular Setileiuent, hoi lings, 

' d 
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Tablo NVx XVIsliows tlie number of tenancy boldingsand thegross Chapter HI, H. 
area held under each of the main forms of tenancy as they stoodin 1878- * 

^79, while Table No. XXI gives the current ren^t-rates of various kinds ties smd 
of land as returned in 1881-82, But 'the accuracy .of both sets of 
hgiurcs is probably doubtful ; indeed it is impossible to state general 
ront-rates which shall even approximately represent the letting value 
of land throughout a whole district. The subjoined table gives 
particulars as to the number and status of tenants, and the size of the 
holdings of each class as ascertained at the Settlement of 18G5 : — 



No. of 
holdings. 

Aromgo nrea 
of holdings. 

TetutnU hating right of oecnpaneg. 

1. Pajing At rorenue mto nnl^ ... ... 

4 

Acres. 

d 

S. Do. dft but aometbing id excess u cent 
in cftsb ... ... 

2.065 

0 

p. Do. at grain rates ... ... 

G61 

49 

Tntel Tenants with rights of ocruPAtiej. 
Cultivatfnq tenanig teith no permanent right. 
(t.e., tenants holding at trill) 

S,730 

ISSOO 

177 


The term ** hereditary cultivators *' 'svas not understood in the Tenant right, 
district of Shahpur for several years after the annexation of the 
Punjab ; but enquiries showed that there were, in the river valleys 
at any rate, persons who, though they had no claim to proprietary title, 
asserted a claim to cultivate the land in their possession, subject to 
the payment of a rent more favourable than was demanded from the 
mere tenant-at-wilL .These men had acquired their rights by one of 
two ways. They had either broken up the waste land, (generally 
land on the banks of the river) and were called Ahddhirdn or Ba/n- 
farshigdfdn, or they had sunk a well on the land which they 
cultivated, or had cleared out and put into working order an old 
well, situated itfthe land they tilled. 

In either case, it was the custom to allow tenants of the above 
description a certain amount of indulgence, compared udth ordinazy 
tenants, in taking their rents by hotdi or Jeanhit If the prevalent 
rate for batdi was equal division between landlord and tenant, than 
the Ahddhdr or Banjar Shigdfyirsis allowed to deduct out of tho crop 
a certain portion, varying from one-quarter to one-half of it. In 
dealing with cases of this description, the Settlement Ofticer records 
that he first enquired whether the cultivator asserted any proprie- 
tary claim. As a rule, such a claim was rarely raised. Among 
Muhammadans, the idea of hereditary property is very strong, and 
a man whose family has been one hundred years out of possession, 
is still popularly recognised as the owner of what once belonged to 
his ancestors. Generally speaking then, the cultivator at once 
answered that he was not the < owner, but that such a pci'son was. 

The privileges which either party possc.ssed were then enquired into, 
and it was' generally found that the cultivator, after paying his share 
of the revenue, enjoyed whatever profit was left on his cultivation, 
giving only five per cent, on his quota of tho Government demand 
ordinarily in grain or kind to the nominal proprietor ; but the 
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culii vft tor \v;m not allowed to transfer In^ liy ^ale, or gift or 
mortenge, 

Thu circu in«f nncf!; which produced this condition of afijiirs had 
next to ho con^idcrod. mid if it turned out lhaf the cultivator Imd 
boon ct» joying ffivonrahle tonn'* for such a length of time tu? to reud«*r 
it a matter of moml certainty that ho luw^i have n‘5ml>un-»'d !ihn<>uir 
hath the principal nnd tho inti>r»»sl of his original outlay of ennitai 
iir Inhour, then it was pottlcd that, for the fiitnro, ho n^pimnl nofiiiijg 
beyond ti recognition of his right to ocoupj* the land Jn» luMd, subject 
to a fixed money ]payuu*nt, which in such ca'^es Wits a^^-ejM-d at an 
increa'^c of from 115 to *10 per cent, inchuling <"rtra c«\«se^, on iho 
n'voniie denmnd of the laud. Imduding 25 per rent, is th*j 

highest mte of riijiUJ:ann paid ]>y nny (cTuuit In (hose instmicM 
wlicru it uas found that tin* exp^'iidituo* inenm’d by the cultivaMr 
had not hcvii made good to him, ti certain nmuher of yuan*, N'arying 
Avitli the eirounislanec.s of cnrli ca«e, w:i*« fixed, during whicli lie "was 
'to pay at certain favourjihk* mU'S, and after fh^ lapse of the jicriod 
fixed, hirt rent was to be hronglit np lo tin* fftandaixl of similarlv 
circunihUauccd cultivator?. Hut it wa-toulyin or ^aifah 

land that an arrangement of (he above naturu ci»nld U\ made. 
Wien) the land was dejKiulent for its irrigation on u well, o1hi»r 
circiiin.stJinces had to be (nkcii into nmnint, not only the original 
outlay, hut the nnminl expenditure for wear and te.sr of the r/oll and 
of itJ3 nmeUinery, And as it is genvmUy n very un^tisfactory 
nrrangemenl to allow' iho landloril to nmloriahe the repair? nf the 
well, the cultivator alwa^.s had till? option given him ol doing ro; 
and, if hocoiiHcnti'Hl, then he wa.s allowed to pnv at n'vcmn* rafw 
with an iiiciva?c of from 12 to 18 per cent, wluVli increas.* wont to 
the pmprietor as /oiyomf/iV/i/nn. Thu dilVerenci' Ihdwevn the 12 or 
lS|H'rcent , nnd the 50 pT cent, of pndUs, remained xvith the 
eidtivntor to oiiahio him to innhe nrce'^saiy n'jviini;the pr»»portion 
of lh(! profits thus made over lo tlm cnltiv:itor, vnrviiig of cour^u 
with tho nature of the n'pairs which he would prohabfy \h^ callod on 
to e.xecuto. If the cultivator ivfusiHl to undertake the execution of 
Ids own n*])nirs, he recoivoil hut ii snmll Mian* of the profit?, tho 
hulk goinj,' lo the latulli>nl, who was in fitturi* to he n^sjvansiblc for 
koei»ing the well in fair working ortlor. 

Out of l,l!i2 Iioroilitiuy wcupant? of well lamK f>Gf, or about 
Imlfikeup tho woU in repair themselve.s, tlm prujirietors being re- 
sponsible for the repair of the wells iwigating the lands ht-ld hy the ro- 
inainiiig oG8 cultivators. 


OC the foTfncr«— 

2U pay 1mm ft t« 10 per cent, 
nil „ „ lainlH „ 

H „ „ llOioSr. 

DO „n lump Miim in rn^ih. 

4 „ vniyliif* miiH in llml. 


In th** tnltcr eaJl^— 

IM psy ftom o to 10 per cent, 

hs „ I, H l<i Is 

21 „ 20 III 25 ., 

71 „ n lump ‘•um In nO|. 

!97 M Vfiryin^ In 


In ndditiim to the ahavo there arc a few ftvho, vath the con- 
sent of the proprietors, are oxcusod nil payment on account of 
7 fuilih‘dna, 


The.so renin rks do not apply to (ho KfilowAl /oAmV, or the 
^ail Mdsii received hy transfer from Oiljrak In those jvirts of 
the dislvict, the heavy misoiismenta of the Sikli times had tpiit c 
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trampled out proprietaiy and artizans^ and village servants, Chapter HI, !>. 

and proprietors, all paid the Government, revenue by an equal rate, . 

levied, generally spealdng, on the number of ploughs employed by 
each man. Li these parts of the district, cultivator of long stand- 
ing were recorded as owners of the land in thmr occupancy and 
they paid their revenue at the village revenue rates. They had 
of course no proprietary title in any of the village lands, escept 
what was in their actual possession as cultivators. 

Li the Salt Bange and Tiwana tluil, tenant rights were of Tenant rights in the 
comparatively small importance, for the number of non-proprietary Salt Uangc and thaW 
occupants of land here is very inferior to the number in the other 
portions of the districts The hills and the muMr are the only 
tracts where cultivation is carried on to any large extent, and these 
divisions ore held by brotherhoods of cultivating proprietors of the 
Awan tribe, with scarcely an outsider among them. The only 
exceptions are where whole villages belong to saintly characters, of 
which there are three in the Salt Range, and, in the muhdr, the 
villages owned by the Janjua tribe. Li the former, almost the 
entire cultivation is in the hands of non-proprietors, the proprietors 
taking their rents by batdi at easy rates, usually a third of the 
produce.^ luthe latter, the Janjuha proprietors, through apathy 
and indifference, have allowed not only rights of occupancy to grow 
up, but have given opportunity to men of other tribes to creep in 
and supplant them in the proprietorship of a greater part of the 
lands still left to them by the Awans. Of course these last are 
proprietors of their own holdings only, and have no shore in the 
common land or common profits. 

Disputes concerning water are a most fertile source of riots and Irrigation rights, 
affray, more especially in the Salt Bange. The two forms which 
irrigation from hill-torrents assumes will be described in Chapter 
IV, Sectiou A. These rights were most carefully ascertained and 
recorded at the regular Settlement. 

The issue was much the same in every case, viz., whether the 
right to irrigate by either of the two recognized modes existed, and 
had been enjoyed continuously or not ; or whether the claimant’s 
land had only received water by accidental overflow (called v^chJidl) 
when, 'the stream bursting its banks, all came in for a share ; and 
be it remarked that the distinction hero indicated is a most impor- 
tant one, as those who have the right to divert the drainage into 
their fields benefit by every shower, however small, while those 
who are not included in this category only obtain water after heavy 
and continuous roan. 

As a matter of course, trees growing in lands held in severalty Bights in trees, 
belong to the shareholder in whose land they stand, and the same 
with regarii to trees within the village site, with exception to such 
as are to be found mthin the courtyards of houses inhabited by 
any of the village servants, who have only rights in trees of their 
o^vn planting. The rule regarding trees growing on the boundaries 
of two adjacent fields, everywhere except in the Salt Bange and 
mvJtdr, is, that they shall belong half to the o^vner of each field ; but 
in the tracts named it is laid down that trees in such positions are 
‘ the exclusive property of the owner of tho field on the higher level ; 
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where taken, it f^ocs to defray some iwrtion of tho viilago cxponKos. OhaptorHI, D. 

Pi Vi is the income from fees paid by travelling merchants for ^vntorin^r 

their cattle at tho wells in tho thal The fee is nowhere else lo^ctl; 

the proceeds, ns in tho case of dJtaratf go to reduce Uxo walba. Tho ™ icnures. 

nxnount is never very great 

These arc only levied in the Mr and thal villages. In tho fois Gnulngaucs. 
mor tract, the cattle of outsiders grazing in the villngo common 
lands, arc included in tho annual distribution of the sum assessed on 
cattle ; and iiithclnltcr, such cattle, if allowed to graze in tho villngo 
imture gronnd 5 , arc charged at certain ibeed rates, the proceeds 
boing devoted to reducing the quota pa^nblo tho cattle of tlio 
\allnge itsclfl 

The figures in the mat^n show the number of headmen in tho Officers. 

Eoveial ta/wiTs of tho district The villngo headmen succeed to their 
olficc by hcre<lilary right, subject to the approx-al of the Deputy Ciam- 
missionor. Encli villngo, or, in laigo ’rillages, 
each main division of the rillnge, having 
one or more, wlio represent their clients in 
their dealings with the Gevomment, nro 
Tv^iptmaiblc for the collection of rovenue, 
and are bound to assist in tho prevention 
and iloicction of crime. Iso Z(tif((<fr or chief 
headmen am appointed in this district. 

The nllage headmen receive a remuneraUun of five per cent, on tho 
land revonue of their village, whicli the^' collect in addition to tho 
Government duinand for which they am responsible. Of tho head- 
men al?ovo enumerated, Tfl persons enjoj' avjaul ^xwAf, or zanUnddrS 
iiuiniA of diftinmt amounts in the district 

Colonel D.avies thus dcscrilKiS the state of afiairs he found to Village iKTidmcn. 
exist at the Ib'gular Settlement, and his consequent action 

** During the progress of the mrasurrment, nnd whlJr I wns collecting 
tints for the it ln?camc known loine thnt Trben the first fiumnmry 

Selih'mi'nt WAS mmh», the oM Silh hcndiiicrt, nercr hitrtiig pftid rdvcatie in 
cn**!! before, nud foarihg ihst they might l*e held linhlo in iheir poraons nnd pro- 
p/'rly on every, even the elighl*'fi, ocension of dofftul(|t|iuikmg to strengthen 
their tM»'Uion thereby, lind n**»orinti'<l with theni'^vlves a nnmt^r of 
llirir iviativp?, and in fact nny ono who would join litem In iKjnring nu 
imlnown and nmeh drcadf*<l rc»pnn?nnUty. Inquiry olso showed that during 
the Sikh rule, while enrh prinripal jmtUoii in a villngo niightlmve itsmnnng- 
i«g he.ad, y#»I there Wfts iHtjnlly but one ninn who was recognized hr the 
local imthorily AS the befidwftii of the villsge, nml who rereived the fionV 
eliaro of the I'ndro nllowed o? a dfdiicttou from tho collections nnd b now 
known ns the iiidm/fii/** Under the^c circnm‘'tAiici*« it peeiiicd to mo lh«t 
gfK>»l policy nml iufctice nlihn conn®<dh‘d a ^**<1011111011 of the former 
ft at ns, for it is clearly our obyH to have in tlie-e men a clays wliicli shall l>o 
j>o"-.e,Md of 5ome weight and niiiliority In the country, nml for this nil 
iticnmo which shall pine#* each itidividiinl nliore the necessity of hims<df 
tilling the f^riiundis n sine gun uon ; nt the same lime there were no long 
c^taMifh'd rights to indue** me to Ije^iiate b/donj applying Iho axo to nn evil 
whicli tra*» of comparatively ri'cent growth.** 

' In all largo villageM wlieio many imtsidcrH Imd obtained a pro- 
I»rif*faiy footing, nn aildiliimnl five per cent. 1ms ficon itiijm*.cti on 
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Chapter m, D. tlic reason for this is obvious, ns the high emhanhnionts in these 
— parts of the district, rendered nccessar)^ by the requirements of the 
peculiar wstera of irrigation in vogue, are raised at tho expense 
ties and Tenures. benefiting by them. 

Alluvion and The local ciistom in respect of land lost in and gained fmm . 

fliluvioD. varies on the hanks of the Jheluni and Cheuab. Tho 

custom which from time immemorial has been in force on the 
Jhclum, is that locally knmvn by the name of •ivdrpdr hanna. Tlio 
words literally mean “ a boundary on either^ side, but the phrase 
is commonly accepted to mean, that the river is not considered os 
a boundary at all ; that the original area of the estate is alone looked 
to, and, whether in the bod of tlio river or out of it, tho lands coini 
prised within those limits remain for ever a psirt of the estate. 
The rule probably had its origin in the fickle nature of the stream, 
and was derised by the original settlers^ on both banks for thoir 
mutual protection. However this may be, there is no doubt of the 
existence of the custom. It w'as clearly established by cnquiiy 
from the z^ftmlnddrs of villages on both banks of the river, and is 
further attested by the fact that a largo proportion of estates so 
situated have laud on both banks. Nothing can ho theoretically 
fairer than tho rule, and no great difficulty is experienced in its 
practical application, now that a regular survey and settlement of 
the estates on both banks liave been made. On tho Olienab, ou 
the other hand, enquiry showed that in such cases tho usage knora 
as tho tdkandn luiad law has always prevailed. This rule is pre* 
ciscly that prescribed for observance in Sections IV and V of 
Regulation XI of 1 825, viz., that whore laud is gained by gradual 
accession, it shall be considered an increment to tho estate to 
whoso land it is thus annexed, but not when the river by a sudden 
change of course transfers a 2 )ortion of land from one estate to 
another, without destroying the identity of the land so removed. 

Ilcm^ of mi'^cc^lnue. village dues consist of the following : — (1,) Kamidna ; (2,) 

oito mcome. saltpetre manufactories ; 3, Marat ; (4,) l^ivi Each of 

these require a few words to be said in explanation. Kaviidna is, 
as its name imports, the fund formed of fees paid by village arti- 
nans and other non-proprietors for the pririlego of residing 
and exercising their calling in towns and rillages. It is paid 
everywhere except in the Bdv, wdicre a portion of tho revenue is 
distnbiitcd over houses. In towns the proceeds are appropriated 
by Government ; in villages tlicy aro at the disposal of the pro- 
prietory communities, and arc devoted cither to paying llic ckmdci- 
ddv or defrapng rillage expenses. In rillagcs wthin the boundaries 
of which ahUa, or saltpctro mounds, exist m favourable situations, 
parties niauufacturiug the salt pay a fee of oije rupee per pan for 
the privilege of digmn^ cartk The proceeds of this source of 
common income is divided by tho proprietor rateably on their 
I’e venue liabilities. Bharat is the sum which is paid for the monopoly 
of weighing by the party who succeeds in obtaining the appointment of 
village diuiru'di, or wnighman, he hirn.sclf taking something, as his 
wage, from both seller and buyer. During the Sikh times this' was , 
one of the many porqiiisites of the village representatives; now% 
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\rhem tnken> it goes to defray some portion of tlio vilJngo oxponsos. Ohaptorni, B. 
JVrZ Ls the income from fees paid by tmvclHiig morchants for ^vntcrinir ^ * — 

their cattle at the wells in the ihd. The fee is nowhere else levied ; 
the proceeds, ns in the case of dharal, go to reduce tbo malJba. Q’bo “ ” xoaures. 

amount is never vciy great. 

Those nfe only levied in the hdr and ilid villngan. In tho fop^ Gmzlngducj. 
mcr tract, ^ the cattle of outsiders gnizing in the villago common 
lands, arc included in tho annual distribution of the sum a^<;csscd on 
cattle ; and in tlic latter, such cattle, if allowed to graze in the rillago 
TOslnrc ground.^, are charged at certain fixed rates, the process 
being devoted to reducing tho quota jiayablc by tlio cattle of tho 
rillagc itself. 

The llgiiPcs in the' matpn show tho number of headmen in tho vuiase Oflicow, 
scvcml ^ff/isf/s of the diptrict Tho village headmen succeed to their 
office by hereditarj* right, subject to tho approval of the Deputy Com- 
inissionor. Each village, or, in laige villages, 
each main division of tho rillngc, having 
one or more, who represent their clients in 
their dealings with tho Qcvornincnt, aro 
responsiblo for the collection of revenue, 
and arc bound to assist in the prevention 
and dcleclioii of crime. No zalhUr or chief 
headmen aro ajipointcd in this district. 

Tlio village headmen recoii’c a rcmunoratiou of five per cent, on tho 
land revenue of their village, which they collect in addition to tho 
Govcmnicnl demami for Avhich they are responsible. Of the head- 
men above cniimcmtod, 51 persons enjoy itvfaid jios/tf, or sam^ndnri 
indmJi of diffirent mnoiints in the district. 

Colonel Dnvirs thus describes tho stato of nfTaini he found to Village licndmcn. 
exist at the Regular Settlement, and his consequent action 

"During the progrc«'s of the lurnpurcincnt, find wlitlr I was collreiing 
dnln for the n'»;c«5iiif*nl, it Wamc known tome that when the first StimmnTy 
6d dement was made, tlic old Sikh headmen, never having paid rcveniio in 
ca^h iKrfore, and fearing that they might lie held linbln in their jicrsons and pro* 
j)erlj on every, even the Flight'*?!, occasion of default, thinking to etrengihen 
ihcfr tljorehy, liad ns«ocialed with theinselvcs^ a number of 

their rclalivc’, and in fact any one who would join I hem in l>caring an 
unkiimni and iimeli dreaded rt»spon?ihility. Iiiqnir)' also showed that during 
the Sifch rufe, w?«7neach prifiripal f^cthn in a ruMgc wtghthave ha manag- 
ing hoail, yet th^ro was ipually hut ono man who was recognized hy the 
local authority as the lioadinau of the villngo, and who rcW'ived the lion’s 
share of tho imtm allowed as a d'*d«clion from the collections and is now 
known np the tmb/fihir. Under the«e circumstances it seemed to nm that 
gfKvl ])olicy and justice nliko cf)iin*ril'*d a restoration of the former 
for it is cle.nrly our object to have in the«e men a cln«s winch shall lio 
jintf.oioe'l of some weight and authority in the country, and for this an 
Incoino which shall plnro each individual al»ore tho necessity of himself 
tilling the ground is n gittr qua non ; at the same lime there wvro no long 
rsiat»It«hed rights to indn*^ me to hesitate Iwforc applying the axo to all evil 
wdiich was of comparatively recent groulh.” 

In all large villnges wh<*ro many mitsulcrs had oblauicd a uro- 
pricfaiy footing, an additional five per cent, hna been imposed on 
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these “proprietore of their holdings,” the proceeds going to, the most 
influential lamharddr. Doubts were, at the time, expressed if the 
doubling of the allowance w’as Icral; but in reality there was nothmg 
novel in the measure, the extra alloTOnco being in fact identical ^vith 
the wtlrisdnn imposed on the same class in the Jhclam and Rdwal- 
pindi districts; but the amount being small} it w'as thought 
preferable to confer it on the only member of the community who un- 
der the Sikh revenue ^stem had enjoyed proprietary rights, than to 
fritter it away by dividing it among the whole proprietary body. 

Village sei^Tints consist of the village carpenter, blacksmith, 
shoemaker, potter, barber and sweeper. Each has his appointed » 
work, and in return for his services, receives certain fixed dues from 
the proprietors at each harvest, which dues of course vary in propor- 
tion to the work that is rcquii’cd of each Be^^'ant ; for instance, in the 
tracts where tillage is mainl}’' dependent on wells, the potters receive 
from three to four pais, equivalent .to firom 20 to 25 seevs of grain, 
at each harvest; on the other hand, in the regions where artificial 
irrigation is unlmo’wn they receive nothing. In the same way, the 
rates of remuneration to the other village servants vary according to 
the demand on their labour, influenced by the peculiar circumstances 
of each dirision of the district 

The pay of a permanent agricultural labourer is always in kind 
He receives generally maunds out of every 100 maunds of produce. 
Taking wheat as being worth on an average Rs. 2-8 per maund, 
the labourer’s earnings would represent Es. 6-4f per 100 maunds of 
wheat grown on the land in which he had workei The condition of 
such labourers has improved since annexation ; for tliough the rate of 
payment in kind remains the same, yet the vast increase in the jno- 
duction of marketable commodities and the consequent increase of 
the demand for hired labour, and the high mono}^ toIuo always obtain- 
able, has at least doubled the actual value of the grain pa 3 ^ments. 

It is customary in this district to employ hired field labourers 
for weeding, reaping, threshing, sifting and stacking. They arc paid 
in cash and kind as follows : — 

For wGotUng, Rs. 2 per ncrc (in cash). 

For reaping, 1 shenf out of 21 (in kind). 

For threshing and cleaning, 4 ser^ of corn per day, and a cake. 

These men are the sweepers, carpenters, ironsmiths, potters and 
shoemakers who, when not employed in field labour, work at their 
trade. 

The number employed on field labour in this district is estimated 
at 4 per cent, of the total population. 

These men arc as well-to-do as the poor agriculturists who cul- 
tivate their ovm lands, os regards indebtedness and their ability to 
s\ibsist with fair case from harvest to harvest in average years. I’he^ 
subsist on their comings by working in the fields and at their handi- ' 
crafts, and rarely open a credit account with a village trader. 

The wages of labour prevailing at different periods are shown 
ill Table No. XXVII, though the figures refer to the labour market of 
towns rather than to that of villages. 

The last two lines of Table No. XVI show the number of 
persons holding serricc grants fiom the village, and the area so held. , 
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The figures are extaraordmaiily small ; but they refer only to land Chapter m, B. 

held firee of revenue, which is by no means .the only form which 

these grants assume.- Sometimes the land is leased to the grantee 

at o favourable rent or on condition of payment of revenue only;* 

sometimes the owner cultivates and pays the revenue, making over ^iinge 

the produce to the grantee; while occasionally the grant consists «<»• 

of the tights of property in the land, which, subject to the usual 

incidents, such as responsibility for revenue and the like, vest in 

the person performing certain specified services at such lime and 

for so long as ho performs them. These grants are most commonly 

made to village menials and watchmen on condition of, or in pay- 

ment for, services rendered, to attendants at temples, mosques, shmes, 

or village rest-houses so long as they perform the duties of the post, 

and for maintenance of monasteries, holy men, teachers at religious 

schools, and the like. . 

Table No. XXXT T giv es statistics of sales and mortgages of Poverty or trealth 
land ; • Tables Nos. XXXIII and XXXJTIA show the opemtions ^ proprictow. 
of the Begistration Department ; and Table No. XXXIX, the extent 
' of civil utigation. Bnt the statistics of transfers of land are ex- 
ceedingly imperfect ; the pnees quoted are very generally fictitious ; 
and any figures which we possess afford but Uttle real indication 
of the economical position of the landholders of the district. There 
are no lai^ bankers in the district, but every village has its petty 
money-lender, generally of the KhatrL caste, to whom the people 
arc largely indebted. ' The Deputy Commissioner reports that “ the 
peasantiy are generally in debt > This is due partly to a successiDn 
of several seasons of drought, but chiefly to the very improvident 
and extravagant habits of the agricultural classes in respect of marri- 
age expenses, useless establishments of retainers, dress and the like. 

It is also due partly to the high interest obtained by money-lenders for 
loans, for which the rate without security is often as high as Rs. 6-4-0 
per cent. per month, or Rs, 76-12 per annum. On mortgages the 
rate varies with the nature of the security from one to two per cent 
per mensem ” 
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PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION. 


SECTION A.~AGBICDLTURE, ARBORICULTURE, AND 
LIVE-STOCK. 

Table No. XIV gives general iignres for cultivation and irri- 
gation and for Government waste land pvhilo the rain fall is shown 
in Tables Nos. HI, HIA, and B. Table No. XVII shows statistics 
of Gov'ernment estates. Table No. XX gives the areas rindcr 
the principal staples, and Table No. XXI the average yield of 
each. Statistics of live-stock will be found in Table No. XXII. 
Fiu'ther statistics arc given under their various headings in the 
subsequent paragraplis of this chapter. Laud tenures, tenants, and 
rent, and the employment of field labour have already been noticed 
in Giapter III, Section D. 

Tne agricultural conditions and practice of the district naturally 
differ from one to another of the physical tracts into which the 
district may be divided. These are five in number: (1) the river 
circle, including the low lying lands on either side of the Jholum 
and Chenab, which, where not actually inundated by tlio floods, have 
the subsoil water within a moderate ^stance of the surface ; (2) the 
hill circle, consisting of the Salt Raugo and its valleys ; (3) the 
mohdv or plains l}dn^ immediately at the foot of the Salt Range, 
and receiving water from the streams which issue thence; the 
damlii or intermediate tract which separates the mwlidv from the 
great pasture grounds ; (5) the hdr and ihal, or the great steppes 
l}ing between the livers. 

The agriculture of the Shahpur riverain differs little from that 
of the corresponding tract in Jhang, which is very fully described 
in the Gazetteer of that district "Thus, though the circle includes 
the greater part of the whole cultivation, it will not be necessary to 
describe it minutely here. The soils arc broadly divided into 
three strips ; the Ivdlidr or allnrial tract immediately bordcrinj^ 
on the river, and annually fertilized by its floods ; the tUar 
or high lands fringing the central plateaux, but in which the 
nearness of the ivater due to the proximity of the river, 
renders irrigation from wells possible, or to which the river 
water itself is conducted by means of inundation canals ; and the 
'nahkd or slope which separates the hithdr from the utdr, and is 
intermediate in physical charactar as well as in position. The 
riverain of the left bank of the Jhchim is distinctly superior to 
that of the right bank ; the inundations are less extensive, the 
soil is of poorer quality, and so much of it as is not actually flooded 
by the river is too often so impregnated with salts as to bo unfit 
for cultivation. 

A knowledge of the constitution of the Salt Range would tell 
us, apart from actual experience, bow fertile must its soil be ; for 
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it is well known tlint tho rich lonms of England, find its best wheat 
Foils nro formed bj- the gradual (ulnnxturo of tho conslitncnts of 
limestone and gandstonc-rocks, with clay, where these are found in 
contact ; and tho range here abounds in nil these ingredients of 
a rich soil Among them, Hmo prevails largely ; and to its presence 
is doubtless owing llio unnsimlly Inigo average yield per aero of 
wheat, obtained as the result of humcraus cxpcriincnts in different 
parts of those hill& In appearance the soil closely resembles 
tho alluvium deposited by the rivers, but is iicrhnps a degree 
lighter. It preserves tho same character throughout this portion 
of the range, tho oul}^ marked variation being in tho flat table 
land to the cast about Juba and Pail, whore it is more sandy and 
less fertile. But although, speaking in gonoral tonns, the soil must 
be pronounced very fertile, yet its productive powers differ greatly 
in tho sevonil rillagcs, and even in tho same village, according ns 
its situation places it more or in the way of recciring tho 
fortiliring defKwits brought down bv (ho hill "tomuits after min. 
Tluough the area of one village will flow three or four distinct 
Ft teams, jaden with the riches gathered during a course of many 
miles, while another will be clojiendont for i(s .supply of moisture 
onihesurihee draiimge from a few low hills nione.* Tho former 
will bo able, on all the land within the immediate influence of tho 
stream, to rais<i a double crop, each as good ns the one that preceded 
it, and fo on from year to year ; wliilc tho lands of tho other, 
after 3'ielding an inferior crop, tvill lm\ts to lie fallow fora year to 
nwvcr flrongth. It Is (his Ftnfo of things wliich has led (o tho 
popular classilicalion of soils into hftil, or land directly irrigated 
by a .torrent ; !/jrtf>vf, or that which recetvo.s only the .surface 
drainage from a few low htllock.s, or land lying above it ; ami mkar 
Foil wliich Is <l*j)orident for its inotsture on the rains and dew.s of 
heaven alone. The toxluru of tho soil called vunra, is, ns n rule, 
loi>-or and lighter than hnU^ wliilo is characterized by being 

more ytony than either. Tlu* fieMs nro laid out in gradually de- 
Fccnding lemcc's, surrounded eacli wIlli an einbaiikmeiit or/wiu/, 
(ill (ho lowest level is reached. To (hose udio have seen much 
of this kind of cultivation, it is not 'diflicnlt (o distinguish at n 
glance the more valuable /wi/i fnun the inferior lands. The 

fonwernro, ns a rule, near to pome torrent, and to enable them to 
l>encfit full}* from tlio large volumes of water that came rushing 
domi the drainage channels nft«»r h»*.avy rain, the hanth that 
Furround the flidds must bf? l)ot}i high nnd slrong ; where this is 
the case, tho Foil becomes well Fatnralcil, nnd at the wimo time 
Deceives a rich dcpOMl of nlltiviiim. The hom/sof ihevi^irn fields 
not iK'ing rcfjnircd to wtUistand any great ]>rcssuro of water, are 
much hover ; ro that if there were no otlier guide, tlicclops to which 
any lAarticuIar flrdd iKrlongs might Iw roughly judged of by tho 
.^ize of the embankment Mirroundiii" it. 

There are two methods of ilistribution of the water of tho 
hill torrents in : first, liy phari*s, (he right to the water ofton 
rf»<idiiig cxcliiHivcly in cortnin families ; secondly, by means of dams 
thrown aero^s tho beds of torrents. In the former ra.se, spurn are 
thrown out, and so mnde ns to cairy into the jjhuror’F private duct, 
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. Chapter IV, A* as much of the entire volume of water brought down by the Btream 
— r as is due to his shore. In the latter case, when the person entitled 
**' share in the water has irrigated his fields, the band is cut away 
and L^o-Stock. by those whose lands lie lower down the stream ; and \vater iii 
Irrigation from hill this comparatively dry climate is of so much value, that not a drop 
torrents. of the precious element is ever allowed to be wasted, or to poss olf 
into the fields of those not entitled to participate ^ in its benefits. 
Tliere is little or no artificial irrigation zn these hilla There are, 
it is true, a few wells ; but they are invariably made over to malidra 
or market gardeners, who content thetnsclves “svitli growing a few 
acres of ve^tables round each. For the rest, the soil is dependent 
for its suppy of moisture on the periodical rains alone. All that 
need be said further in the matter of natural irrigation is, tliat the 
Sun valley is by for the best supplied ; the high hills to tho south 
and west act as vast receivers, and the rain falling on them is dis- 
charged tliroiigli numerous channels, in largo volumes, of .which 
the villages along those sides monopolize the greater part The 
estates lying in the centre and on the opposite (north) side of the 
valley are less favoured in this respect, and their lands are, as a 
consequence, not so fertile. In the next rank comes the Khabakki 
valley ; to this succeed tho smaller valleys scattered throughout 
the broken ridges on the southern side of the range ; and, la^t of 
all, at a considerable distance, follow the fiat tablelands of the 
eastern dirision. 

The Muli&t tract. The Mulidv is a fertile strip ofalluvial land from three to four 
miles in width wliich slopes rapidly away from the hills and is closely 
intersected by the beds of torrents. It is succeeded by level 
plains, in places barren o%ving to saline impregnation; but 
elsewhere^ consisting of good culturable land. The soil in 
th^ tract is a stiff marl, only second in fertility to the best 
soils of the Salt Eangc. With a good supply of water, ‘ the 
crops grouTi on it are splendid ; but then the fact has to be bonic in 
zniud that the actual supply is both precarious and insufficient.' 
In one respect, however, the villages here possess bn immense ad- 
vantajge over Uiosc of the Salt Range. They have land more than 
sufficient for their requirements, for, whereas the cultivable area in 
the hills is only a seventh of the area actually under tillage, the 
land available for this purpose here is more than double the land 
already taken ^ for cultivation. Thus the zambiddrs of this 
circle arc enablca to change the site of their cultivation nearly every 
year, and to allow the abandoned land to lie fallow at least two 
years, and such is the custom. The quality and texture of the soil 
may bo said to be practically the same throughout the circle, the 
only circumstance which here, as in tho Salt Range, lends a varying 
value to it in the several estates, is tho greater or less supply of drain- 
Soila and irripiion age irrigation which it receives. The division of soils into nd'.addr and 
ia Ujd wtf/idr. mrhiddi' hits also reference to the same circumstance. The former 
is the hail of the plains, the soil which is directly irrigated from 
one of the torrents ; the latter that which is dependent on the more 
precarious and scimty drainage from the slopes of bills, or plots of 
waste land above it. The style of cultivation here is almost the 
same as in the Salt Range, (he onl^* difference being that the slope 
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Chapter IV, A. above 60 feet to the Ur and Vinl The irngalion from hill streams 
— has already been noticed at page 59. 

Ag^ultare, XXII shoiv.s the nunibcr of cattle, carts, and plouglis 

andlAve^tw^ hi each talisfl of the district ns I'ctiirncd in 187S-79. 'The ^ following 
Agricultural implc- are the necessary implements for a small holding, nith them average 
rncnts and nppIiMi- values : — 


CCS. 


Plough ... 

Pnnjalf roko ... 

Kbopah. bliokcrs 
Knlii, spado . ... 

DAtr{. reaping hook • • 

RnmbA. small spade ... ... 

KulhAri. hntchet .. 

Kdli, drill for depositing scctl... 
Chhaj, basket for carrying mnnnrc 
Turaiigar, sack 

Karroi, kind of spade for IcrclUng 
BobAgd, hnrrowdog ... 

Jandrd, spike barrow. • 

Knrrdh, cpnd 


...10 0 
...080 
...0 10 
...10 0 
... 0 2 0 

...0 4 0 

...0 8 0 

...0 8 0 

...0 8 0 

...0 4 0 

...0 8 0 

... 0 12 0 

...0 4 0 

0 C 0 


Well neccs^ftTie? 
One pair bullocks 


G 12 0 
(U 11 0 
60 0 0 


Grand Total ... ... 118 J 0 


Manure and The following description of the use of manure and the 

rotation of crops, gystcm of rotation of crops as practised in the district, was iUmisIi- 
cd for the Famine Report of 1879 (page 248) : — 

The table in the margin 
shows iho proportion of tlie 
cultivated land manured yearly, 
constantly, and occnaionally, niid 
not Tnanured at all. 

'* Tlie average weight of ma- 
nure used per acre per nunum on 
land constantly manured is ICO 
mnunds. On land occnsiomdly 
manured, tlio manure used per 
norc is also ICO mounds ; 
such lands require iiinnurc 
yearly, or ereiy second or third year according to the quality of the soil. 
As o ride, unmnnured irrigated land is allowed to be fallow for six months, 
1.^., only one crop is taken from it. It is then ploughed four ' times and 
sown ; but land anirrignied and not manured lies fallow for a year, and 
sometimes longer, when, if there is a timely rain, it ia ploughed up from 
four to six times in this district.” 

Thus the ordinary means by wliicb the productive powers of 
land aro economized, increased, and renewed, (1) rotation of crops, 
(2) manuring, and (3) fallows, arc all to a certain degree practised’ 
in this district. Along the rivers nature allows of no‘ interference, 
but makes and mars as she willa As soon as the crop is cut, the river 
rising inundates the land, and when it retires it is found that a 
deposit of sand, or one of alluvium, of more or less richness has 
been loft. If fit for cultivation at all, the land is practically new, 
and as such requires no extraneous help to increase its fertility, and 
the crop that is most valuable (wheat), is grown year after year 
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mahout intcrmissioru But on passing out of the range of the Chapter IV>.Aj 

river floods, and entering the tract where tillage depends on — 

artifirial irri^tion, the case hccomcs altogether altered. . Here we 

have a’ number of fixed circles (with wells as their centres^ beyond ^I^e-StocL 

the circumference of which cultivation cannot ordinarily pass, and 

the area being limited, each of the aids to agriculture enumerated of crops. 

above is successively brought into play, to ohtoin from the soil os 

large a return as possible. Suppose, fbr example, that fifty acres of 

land are attached to a well : of this twenty acres will be sown 

with spring crops, the same extent of land Ijdng fallow, together 

with ten acres sown during the preceding autumn harvest. After 

the spring crop is cut, half of the same land will be sown with 

autumn crops, and for the next spring harvest there will bo the twenty 

acres which have been Ijiug fallow. This will leave half the land 

lately under spring crops, and ten acres of the previous autumn 

harvest, to form the fallow, which 'will receive repeated ploughinga 

and manurings, till its turn comes round to be cultivated again. By 

this means each plot of land receives rest alternately, once for three, 

and the next time for four harvests. On. a well of this size the 

proportions in which the ordinaiy crops arc gro^vn would be nearly 

as ibllows : — 


nabt 

/Wheat 

J Barley 


14 acres. 
2 » 

(Spring) 

] Poppy 

(Tainips for feeding bullocks 

«*■ 

1 .. 

3 » 



Total 

20 „ 

KhntK 

( Cotton 

JOhfR& 

... 

S acres. 

1 It 

(Antnnw) 

)Bajr& 

\ Cli^f for bullocks ... 

... 

1 » 

B „ 



Total 

10 


The general rule to be deduced from this statement is that an 
autumn crop may, and often does, follow a spring crop in the same 
land, but the converse of. this is never seen. 

In the Range, the soil is ordinarily too rich to require a 
lengthened repose. The tract uithin the immediate influence of 
the hill torrents, called like the alluvial tracts bordering the 
rivers, is fertilized at short intervals by the deposits brought down 
by the streams, and yields double crops in never-ending succession ; 
and for the remainder, experience has shown that a fallow extending 
over twelve months, during wdiich tho surface is repeatedly turned 
up by the plough, is amply suflicicnt to restore it to full vigour. 
The in\TLriablc nilc in these^ lands is that an autumn follows a 
spring crop, and tlicn the land is allowed to lie fallow for a wholo 
yean The that ihq hapd, which hero usually follows 

wheat restores the prochictivo powers of the soil : but this must 
not bo understood too literally; they mean, probably, that hdjrd, 
IS the one crop of nil others which leiist unfits tho lon^ to produce 
wheat; and here experience has doubtless taught them aright. It 
may be added, that tho use of manure is little kno^vn throughout 
this part of the district. In the plains along the hose of the hills 
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laud is so plentiful, that the site of cultivation is shifted very often : . 
three years fallow succeed three years cultivation, hut the crops arc 
nearly always the same, wheat and gram for the spring, and bdjrd, 
with perhaps a little cotton and pulses, for the autumn crop. The 
only exception to this rule is in the ndladdr land, the hail of the' 
plains, which from being twice in the year covered with a rich 
deposit of alluvium brought down by the torrents after lain, is 
enabled to produce annually two crops ivithont requiring any rests 
Here also the use of manure is ignored, nature having provided a 
better substitute. 

Table No. XX shows the areas 
under the principal agricultural 
staples, The xemaining acres ^ 
under crop in 1880-81 and 
1881-S2 were distributed in the 
manner shmvn in the mnrpn. 

The following descriptiou of 
the principal staples and of the 
method of their cultivation is 
extracted from Colonel Davies* 
Settlement Eeport : — 

The main harvest of the dis-' 
trict is that of the sj^ng. The 
staple produce is wheat for the spring harvest and Mjrd (spiked 
millet) and cotton for the autumn crop. Wheat predominates so great- 
ly as to cover in average years little less than half the entire culti- 
vated area. Bdjrd covering about 20 per cent, is the next most exten- 
sively grovm crop ; after which follow at long intervals cotton, covering 
10 per cent, gram (Glcer anetinum)^ barley and jatedr (great millet), 
covering not 4 per cent, and tho ordinaiy millets and pulses. Of the 
more valuable crops, sugarcane is grown exclusively along the 
Ohen^h, and the poppy plant on wells, chiefly along the loft hank of 
the Jhelum between Snahpur and Sher^. Tho latter is a very pay- 
ing crop, and its cultivation has made veiy rapid strides. 

Wheat thrives best in the lowlands along the rivers, and here it 
is almost the only crop grown, for very soon after it is cut and carried, 
the streams, swollen by the melting of the snows, rise and inundate the 
area lately occupied by the crop, and only recede in time for a fresh 
sowing. The valleys of tho Salt Bange are peculiarly adapted, with 
reference both to quality of soil and climatic conditions, to the 
production of this staple, and thus we find it covering no less than 
per cent of the whole area under tillage in that part of the district 
In lesser quantities it is laiscd on land artificially irrigated in the 
tracts called the naJeJed^ but in the plains along the foot of the Salt 
Range, owing to deficiency of moisture and excessive heat, tho 
proportion of this crop gro'wn is very small and liable to frequent 
failures. In the still more arid parts of tho district it may be said to 
be unkpowin Wheat sowings commence, in the plains, in tho month 
of Katik (middle of October), in the hills nearl}^ a month earlier. 
The seed is sown witli the drill, about a maund to each aero ' of laud. 
The only exception to this is in the land artificially irrigated, • where, 
ovdng to the necessity of dividing the area* to be sown into ‘ beds, in 


Crop. 

1BS0.B1. 

ISSl'SS 

Runeaf ... ■** 

4S 

398 


6,491 

0,116 

Miitttr •» .*• 

SI 

08 

Miiib (Urd) .M 

810 

843 

Mubc .h .» 

3.670 

4.103 


961 

795 

Corliinder ... **• 

4 

7 

Chillier ... .. 

S3 

6 

Ojher drofTS Bbd iplees ... 

10 

t 

niDBCOd *M ... 

30 

63 

Moatard ... ... 

! 13.30$ 


Ti\ 

! 1755 

1,040 

Tara &lfr& ... ... 

4.0^3 

S,003 

Hemp ... •«. 

210 

190 

Olher crops ... ... 

67S 

438 
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order to ensure a regular distribution of the Tmter, the better mode 
of puttincr the seed into the ground cannot be adopted, and recoarse 
is had to hand-sowing. The yield varies greatly. In choice spots in 
the Salt Bange actual trials have sho^vn it to reach the almost incro- 
dible quantity of thirty^five maunds, and the produce of an acre of 
good saildb land when assisted by artificial irrigation cannot be less 
than twenty-four maunds. The average yield of every kind of soil, 
taken one mth the other, the Settlement Officer fised at at least twelve 
maunds. The crop ripens in the plains during the month of April ; 
in the Salt Bange it is not ready for the si<£le till nearly a month 
later. 

Bdjrd is one of the hardiest of the cereals, and thrives everywhere 
as a rain crop. Throughout the Khushab taJisU, it forms the staple food 
of the agricultural population. In the plains round the base of the Salt 
Bange, it is the chief crop grown during the autumn harvest ; but, 
owing to tho early setting in of the cold weather in the valleys above, 
it can only be successfully cultivated there in years when tho rains 
set in early. In unfavourable seasons its place is taken by til 
mum ori&niale), mung {Phajseolus mv/ngo), Tndsh {PkaseoluB rewZia- 
tus) 8sc, South of the Jhelum hdfrd is much less grown, having a for- 
mi^blo rival in jwivdr (great millet) the stalks of which supply 
valuable fodder for cattle, while those of hdfrd are useless. The nne 
seed of this plant is sown broad cast (about two acers to the acre) and 
afterwards is ploughed into the ground. Ten maunds to the acre is 
considered a good crop. 

Cotton’ has alunys been very largely grown in this district Few 
wclb arc without their patch of two or three acres of this plant 
More than this cannot ordinarily be set apart for its culture, os it is 
a crop that requires constant attention in weeding and watering. 
Bipening, os cotton docs, late in tho year, all attempts to raise it in 
the Salt Bange have hitherto failed ; but in the plains immediately 
below, where the temperature is exceptionally high all the year round, 
the plant is successfully cultivated as a rain crop, and in favourable 
. seasons yields abundantly. The seed is put into the ground in hlarch 
at the rate of eight aeera to the aero, and the pickings, commencing in 
October, ^t to the end of December, and even later. The average 
out turn is about onc-and-a-balf maunds of clean cotton per acre. 
The same plants arc often mode to yield three crops, by cutting them 
do^vn level with the ground each year after tho cotton has been 
gathered ; at tho same time tho soil is well ploughed up between the 
rooto and manured. The amout produced in the district has been 
- estimated, on an avemgc of four years, at thirty-two thousand maunds, 
of which about half is retained for homo consumption, and tho other 
half exported. 

*' .There is no district in the Punjdb that produces more of this 
drug than Shahpur. The poppy plant requires a rich soil and abun- 
dance of moisture. Tho mode of culture is this ; the land which it is 
proposed to sow with this crop is allowed to lie fallow for one season 
at least. During the rains it is repeatedly ploughed and well manured. 
It then remains untouched till the beginning of November, when it 
is prepared to receive the seed, which at tho rale of half a aecr to tho 
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Chapter A. ryjre^igsoxm broad-cast, mixed with equal parts of sand to ensuro 
Agriculture, equal distributaon. 'Water is supplied as often as the surface 

Aporiculture shows signs of drjTiess. The young plants begin to show theru- 
and Livestock, n^out the twolflh day, and from this tune, till the pods 

Opinm. begin to ripen, the successful cultivation of tho crop depends 
on the attention paid to watering, weeding and manuring. Tho 
pods be^ to swell in March, and towards the end * of this month, 
an estimate can be firamed of the probable yield of opium. Traders 
then come forward, and buy tho standbg crop, after which tho 
cultivator has nothing to do but supply water ^ required. The 
drug is obtained by making incisions in the pod witli a throc-bladed 
lancet. The incisions are made vertically, about half an inch in 
length, in the* centre of tho pod. Three strokes are made with the 
instrument each time, making nine cuts, and this is repeated four 
times at intervals of as many days, making 36 incisions in all, the 
w'hole operation extending over about a fortnight The work is 
carried on daring tho middle of the day, as it is found that the heat 
assists tho exudation of the juico. The morning follo’wing tho 
making of each set of incisions, the juico which has exuded from 
the cuts is scooped off mth shells, and collected in cups made of the 
leaves of tho plant itself. It is estimated that one man, (women 
and children are not much employed in this work) can, on an aver- 
age, incise the pods and collect the juice of about 10 marlaa (tit 
acre) of the crop in a day ; and as this is repeated four times, and 
the labourers are paid from two to four annas a day, the cost of 
extraction varies from eight to sixteen rupees an acre. The produce 
of an acre is from four to eight seers, the ^ selling price from 
eight to twelve rupees. In the process of diying, the extract loses 
about a fourth of its weight In 1881-82 the area under poppy 
cultivation was little below three thousand five hundred acres, the 
produce of which, at an average of six seers per aero, amounts to 
525 maunds. Even reducing this by a fourth to allow for loss by 
diying, we have still tho largo quantity of three hundred and ninety- 
four maunds, which, at ten rupees a seer, represent no less a sum 
than Rs. 1,57,600. Careful cnqitiiy has shown that, of tho produce of 
the district, all but a few maunds leave it, the destination of by far 
the greater part being tho great Sikh centres of Lahore and .Amrit- 
sar. 

y^chnii\^{Latt$onia This plant> SO often seen in our gardens as an ornamental 
inermU.) hedge, is extensively cultivated about Bhera, for the sake of. the 
dye extracted from its leaves, which, dried and reduced to powd^, 
fonns a regular article of commerce. The mode of cultivating it 
is as follows : — ^The soil is prepared .by repeated ploughings, not 
less than sixteen, and heavy manuring. Before soudng, the seed is 
allowed to soak in water for twenty-five days. It is then spread 
on cloth and allowed to dry partially. Tho plot of land in which 
it is proposed to grow the mekndi is then formed into small 
beds, and some da 3 *s before sowing these are kept flooded. Tho 
seed is scattered on the surface of the water, and with it sinks 
into the ground. For tho first three days after sowing, 'water 
i.s given regularly ni^i^nm^^rDing ; after that only oncc.a day. 
The young plant ground on tho fifteenth day. 
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•after wHch water is only given every other day for a month, 
.when it is supplied at intervals of three days, and this is continued 
for another month, by which time the plon^ have become nearly 
•two feet high. They are now fit for tmnsplantiag. The mode of 
conducting this operation is as follows : — ^The young plant on being : 
taken out of the ground is reduced by nipping off about six inches 
frozu'the centre shoot. Alter having been si^ject to this treatment^ 
the young plants are singly put into holes previously dug for them 
at distances of about a foot &om each other. They are then water- 
cd daily until they have recovered the shock of transplanting, 
and afterwards as they may require it The fields are weeded 
regularly once a month. The first year nothing is taken from the 
plants, but after that they yield for years, without intermission, a 
double crop. At each catling, about nine inches are taken &om 
the top shoots of the plants. The two crops are gathered in 
Bais&kh (April and May) and Katik (October and November) of 
each year. The labourers employed in planting out the mehndi, 
instead of receiving their wages in money, are uberally fed as long 
.as the operation lasts, and a distribution of sweetmeats takes place 
when it is over. The season for sowing is during the month of 
Baiaakh ; that of transplanting, Sawan (July and August.) A yearns 
produce of an acre of well grown m^ndi is twenty maunds of dry 
leaves, of which about six maunds are gathered in the spring, and 
the rest during the autumn months ; and the same plants continue 
to yield for twenty or twenty-five years. 

The selling price of the leaves averages a rupee for twelve 
seers, so that the value of the crops per a^e is about 66 nipees. 
After the first year, the expenses of cultivation do not much exceed ' 
those of other crops. The produce of the meh/ndi grown in this 
district is nearly ml carried across the Jhelum, and sold in the nor- 
thern districts ; none of it finds its way to the soutL Besides the 
use to which the leaves are ordinarily put, viz., as a dye for the 
hair, hands, &c., they are also given to goats and sheep, &&, when 
atta^ed by itch. 

Table No. XXI. shows the estimated average yield in pounds . 
-| per acre of 

Onln. . AgriciiU.ti.t>. Total. each _ of the 

' ” pnncipalstaples 

as shown in the 

WJiMi ... ^ 919.544 3,969965 a , . . _ 

InfeTior gttina ., 612,128 306,605 ?17,633 AUmlniStjatlOn 

Beport of 1881- 

Tot»l .. 1,133,670 1,172,277 ^ 2,305,847 82. The aVeT- 

age consump- 
tion of food per head has already been noticed at page 37. The 
total consumption of food-grains by the population of the district as 
estimated in 1878 for the purposes of the Famine Eeport is shown 
in maunds in the margin. 

The figures are based upon an estimated population of 368,796 
souls. On the other hand, the avera^ consumption per head is 
believed to have been over-estimated. A rough estimate of the 
total production, exports and imports of fi)od-grains was also framed 
at the same time ; and it was stated 152^ Famine Keport) that 
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•Chapter IV, A* the annual deficiency which had to he supplied by importation was 
some 310,000 maunds, chiefly consisting of what from Baimu, 


ArboricaUnre nnd 
forests. 

ment of the Forest Department. The following note on the forests 
of the district has been Idndly furnished by Mr. Beutlicr.of the 
Forest Department : — 

“The raJbhs under the control of the Forest Department in the Salt 
Bnngo nro situated partly in the Jhelnm nnd partly in the Shahpnr district 
^Imshab fakgUjt comprising 309 square miles in the former and 211 
square miles in the latter district. As they are entirely similar in physicAl 
and nccidontal characteristics, ono general description will apply to tho 
rakhs in both districts.” 

The Salt B.KUge, “ Tlie general chwacteT of the Salt Bange is that of an elevated tract, 
rising nbniptly to an avorngo lieight of 2,200 feet abovo the allurial flats of 
the Jhekm river on the south, hut descending more gradually to tlio 
undulating plateaux on the north, abovo which its mean elevation is not more 
than a thousand feet. Its general course is east by north to west by 
eoutli, extending over a distance of about 150 miles by an average width 
of nteut ten miles. But to tho east of Jaldlpur tho range is dcflecicd 
sharply to the north for a dishmee of about eight miles, after 
wlu(^, assuming n nortli-eastcrly course, it reaches a ficight of 3,200 
feet at Tilld, from which point it rapidly loses in height until it 
merges, and is finolly lost, in the plain country north-east of Jhdam. Tho 
average width of tho section cost of Jaldipur is about tlireo miles. At a 
distance of 36 miles from its western extremity, the course of the range 
meets witli another abrupt turn to tho north-west by north, descending 
sharply from the culminating point of the range nt Sakesar (5,010 feet) to 
tho Indus. With the section from Sakesar to the Indus, which lies in tho 
Banna district, the Forest Department is not concerned, l^orth-onst 
of JnUlpur, and detached from tho Salt Bongo proper by tho bed of tho 
intervening Bunhar torrent, is an outlying tract formed almost entirely by 
the Tilln mountain and its eastern extension of undulating, barren country, 
intersected by numerous ravines. The Salt Bnngc proper commences at 
Jalalpur, and from there extends westwards without a break, rising gradu- 
ally but steadily from 1,800 to 3,000 feet near its centre, and finally culmi- 
nating in the peak of Sakesar at an elevation of 5.010 feet. The width of 
the western part of the range also increases gradually from two and n half 
miles nt Jalalpur ( Jhelam district) to 20 miles at Jabbi (about 18 xmlescast of 
Sakesar in the Shdhpur district), from which latter point it again contracts 
until the width at Sakesar is rwuced to ten miles. 

Soil BangG raUs, In the tract between Jnldlpur and Sakesar He the rakhs Ara, Mnkhinla, 
Kussnk, D.'indot, Dolwal, Malot, Simli, nnd ITurpur (all in the Jhelam 
district), and Mangwal, Kntha Masral, Dilmfri, ICund, Dhokri, Ghoha, 
Wnrclid, &c,, in Sbdhpur, in all of which rakhs the soil * contains more or 
less abundant deposits of salt which frequently crop out on the surface. Tho 
whole of the southern portion of the range from Sakesar wostwards forms 
one continuous chain, steeply scarped on its southern face, nnd bounded titho 
north by elevated plateaux of irregular surface configuration, here and there 
surmounted by minor escarpments facing southwards. But north-east of 
Khewra, where the Mayo Salt Mines arc situated, a spur springs from tho 
northern side of the range, separated from it by a broad expanse of rugged 


Jhelum, and Gujrat 

Table No. XYin shows the area of the several forests of the 
district which have been declared under the Forest Act, toother 
with the degree of protection extended to each ; w’hile Talrie Na 
XVn shows the whole area of waste land ^Yhich is under the manage- 
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country, and airetohes to tho north-cast for a distance upwards of 80 miles. 

At its western extremity where it leaves the main mass of the range, this 
spur is formed 1^ the Diljabba mountain, the summit of whicli has an alti- 
tude upwards of 3,000 feet and a width of three miles ; but farther to the and Live-Stock., 
cost tlie ridge declines to a mean height of 2,300 feet, and finally disappears Hance rakhi 
in the broken ground near the right bank of the Jhelam river. This spur, 
is covered by the the rakhs Biljabbd, Barali, Kili, Jindl, Lehri, Ban Samail, 
and Sagar, and contains no known deposits of salt. 

“ South-west of Diljabba is the Drengan rahhj situated on abroad slope 
facing northwards, crowned by the ridge containing the * Ohel’ summit, the 
highest in the Jhelam district (3,701 feet). Ite western extension dips 
down into a depression separating the ' Chu ’ ridge from that of Kanmgal 
(S,526 feet), which latter on the western side terminates abruptly in a pre- 
cipitous escarpment, but on the north descends gradually into the broken 
ground which extends for many miles beyond tlie northern boundary of the 
Salt Range. West of Karnngid is the Ohoya-Saidan-SbAh valley with the 
Surla rakh on the north, the Ramhalawan, Dharm-rirath, and Gandhala 
ridses on the east, and the Dalwal, Malot, and Simli rakhs on the south. 

Tlie Simli ridge throws out a spur to the north which is separated by a 
narrow gap of more or less level country from the ridge comprising the 
Bagga, Samarkand, and Chinji rakhs. This ridge extending into the 
ShAhpnr district, pursnes an easterly course, separated from the southern 
range of Salt rakhs by a broad plateau varying in width from four to twelve 
miles, but reuniting irith the maiu mass of the range at Sakesar. This 
northern ridge comprises tbe rakhs JAbd, Khabakki, Dbadbar, Makrdmi, 

MardwAI, Anga, Kotli TJgAli, and Chitta, none of which cont^n deposits 
of salt. 

“ One of the most characteristic of the physical features of the Salt Range is Distribution and 
tbe steep precipitous escarpment on its souwem face. This is most marked in ^^tute o£ trees, 
the central portion from* Jaidlpnr to Sakesar, where the range rises almost per- 
pendicularly above the alluvial tract lying at its foot, and forms a fine facade of 
lofty cliffs, penetrated by numerous ravines and gorges. From this feature 
it might be inferred that the southern portion of the range is but scantily 
clothed with vegetation, and this is indeed the case. The whole of the 
southern escarpment, as well as the heights immediately above the precipi- 
tous cliffs, are almost devoid of vegetation, and the surface is composed of 
rugged, bare rock-masses, incapable of affording nourishment even to such 
hardy trees and shrubs as are indigenous in the Salt Range. The northern 
slopes, and the upper plateaux at some distance from the southern escarp- 
ment, are fre(][uent)y covered with a more or less dense growth of shmhs,. 
but as a general rule trees, excepting stunted specimens of Acacia modestay 
Olea cumdatOf &c., are entirely absent. 

Tue predominating species of shrubs and trees met with in the Salt 
Range rakhs are Dodonea riscosa {Sanatha)^ Adhadota vasicd {BMkar)^ 

Oelasirus spimsas {Fhaiaki)^ Acacia modesta (PAtf/ai), and Olea cuspidaia^ 

(olive) ; but here and there occur specimens of Lalhergia sissu (Shisham\ 

Acacia Arahica {Kikat), and Buiea frondosa (DAaA). In favourable 
localities, such as the summit of Tills, Ohel, and Sakesar, many other 
species are found, such as Bistacia integerrima (^Kangar), Bauhinia varie^ 
gafa (Fahrr), Odina xcodier (Fistnlai), Oretoia oppositifolia {Bhamman)^ 

Bunica granatum {Pomegranati)^ Tecoma undulata (XaAura), Buxus sem- 
pef*virens (Roa?), BJioenix sglcestris (Palm), Chemoerops riihisana (Ft7io»3, 

Bendrocalamus strictus (Bamhoo) &c. In the numerous ravines and torrent 
beds, clumps of Cerium odorum {Oleander) are common, and here and there 
the steep escarpments are covered with hanging masses of Hedera helix 


OhapterIV.A.^ 

Agriculture, 

Arhoilculture 
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Chapter W, A. 


Aaricultnre, 
ArDoricnltnre 
and Iilve-Stock. 


Distribution nnd 
zinturc of trees. 


Forest xDanngcmcnt. 


{Ivy). But on the whole the Suit Tlango is poorly woodctl, nncl the exist- 
ing trees are so stunted nnd starred ns scarcely to deserve the nnuio of 
trees. 

« The following is a list of the trees, specimens of the wood of which 
were contributed to the Lahore Atuseum in 18Gi from the Jhelnm district 
nnd tlie Salt Bnnge generally : — 

Siam {DaJVngin Wmw), 

Siri* {^Aenria sitUm'). 

J}al:n%n {SMia azatUracMa^, 

Jianian. (F/rw Indtca). 
diamJai {Odina nodhr'), 

{Acacia Aralica^j 
JCaV:ar (Jihns acwmiaafa), 
irfW oUrc^ haw (Otea Ihiroycca). 
fitr i,Z\zyphu9jyJvla), 

J'^kidahi {Acacia motfafa). 

Sohan/na (Syporanthcra pteryyos^ 
permaj. 

The Forest Department has been in charge of the Salt Bnnge raJsJts 
since 1870, but hitherto tlie system of treatment has boon purely protective, 
nnd no marked improvement can be said to hare taken place. But this is 
due to the incessant damnse done by cattle, particularly camels, goats and 
sheep, which allow no seedlings to spring up, and commit great injury on 
existing trees, by browsing off the ghoola and extremities of branches ; to 
Borne extent also injur}- is traceable to the action of the inhabitants of the 
Salt Range, who not only commit frequent Wood thefts, but constantly 
persist in lopping trees to provide food for their cattle. But exclusion of 
cattle once effected, ihe rakhs will undoubtedly improve rapidly. A few of 
the rakhg, such ns Drengan and Farera, which in the days of the Sikh 
rulers were carefully preserved for the sake of the game they sheltered, 
prove by the favourable condition of the existing vegetation that the Salt 
Bnnge is not incapable of producing n tolerably abundant growth of valu- 
able fuel and grass, if not of timber. The present condition, however, of 
the rakhs being such ns to preclude the possibility of exploitation, and to 
necessitate careful preservation of the existing vegetation, the policy hither- 
to pursued has been to mnintam as strict a system of protection as circum- 
fitnnees permitted, and to avoid drawing upon the rakhs for supplies of 
fuel. In one instance, however, under the pressure of urgent necessity 
during the Afghan War, several extensive tracts in rakhs Kili, Jindi 
Pantala, and Garat were cleared of trees for the supply of fuel to the 
Punjab Northern State Railway. This is, however, the only occasion in 
which extensive fellings have taken place, and the tracts denuded of trees 
have been closed against cattle. 


JDhawmt {Orncia ' 

Jitlai Waiayati [Parhirtitcnia), 
Jlvllcfryt {Jfontf Indicay. 
Kachnar {ffauhma varieyata). 
X^asitra {Gtrdia 
J)7taK {Pntca /rcndona). 
Jaiiura {Tecoma midvhiia). 
Jalidhar {Symftxptfria spinosa). 
Larga (jRakc caftnnx). 

Bagghar fjBArctia claHica^ 


“ In addition to the pasture afforded by the Salt Range rahhs to tlie ont- 
nem pro nc s* villages in and near tlie Salt Range, some use is made of tlio 

mineral products, such ns coal and building stone. Of the former many 
beds are known, some of which are worked ; and during the first nine 
months of working 4,292 tons of coal were raised, from which Government 
realized Bs. 8,586 as royalty. The working of the coal is now under tho 
control of the N, I. Salt Revenue Department and the royalty has been 
reduced from two rupees to four annas per ton. Building stone of superior 
quality is quarried in large quantities at Taraki (in rakh Nili) by tho 
Engineers of the P. N, S. Bail way, and occasionally contractors and others 
purchase stone nt various localities of the Salt Range, paying to Government 
n royalty of four annas per 100 cubic feet. Bat the income from this 
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sontce .is insignificant, for althougL saperior bnildmg stone is abundant in Chapter IVtA. 

a'd parts of the range^ the demand for it is small. 

" The folloiring table shows the Salt Hange forests of the Sh&hpur 
district. Tliey nil lie in the Khnshdb iahstU A& yet tliere has been no gJJd iSve-Stock* 
forest Settlement, and the respectire rights enjoy^ by Goremment and 
by tiio villagers have not yet been defined, A few village communities enjoy Solt-Bange Forests, 
the privilege of pasturing cattle and collecting dry wood; while the 
generd proprietary right belongs to Government. Indeed these forests 
have not yet been declared under jthe Act, and the declaration and settle- 
ment of rights mil probably he deferred till the district next comes under 
Settlement. 

l^orettB untier control of ilie Forest Department, 


Hiibb of Bakb. 

Area in 
Acrei. 

Name of Bakb. 

Area In 
Aeiea. 

Chitta 

Ueab ... ... ..* 

KbabaU^ Pbadbir, Makromi ... 
Sotli ... • . ... ... 

Aosa ... ... ... 

Jiba 

Mardwii •„ ... ... 

Keri Hodht ... ... ... 

Kanddoo ... n. ... 

Saliil ... 

Fail • 

Cbamnakkl ... m. ... 

Suraklcl „• ... ... 

Dtliofci ••• ... ... 

Knod ... \ ... / ■*• 

1,177 

1.985 

23,891 
1,162 
8.7M 
8.243 
• 7,487 
2,135 
],;83 
2.104 
6,273 
«S7 
675 

vrr 

2,693 

t 

Efadra ... ... 

Sara^ ... ... .. 

Jebbi ... ... .it 

Aioib ... •*. 

Fatahpnr »• ... ... 

Estab Slisral «. 

Jbdnea Salo ... .«■ ... 

Ueh&ll 

Snirsdi (Uttba Xawdaa)... * ... 

Jbalac ,#• *** ... 

BofthI , M. ... 1 

nbobri ... ■*. 

Cbobe ,,, ... ... 

WftTeha ... ... ... 

Manew&l ... ••• ... 

Ncbala ... ..1 1 

Total drea ... ... ! 

1,306 

1.867 

6.657 

13,664 

618 

9,139 

2,714 

822 

8.183 
3,245 

3.183 
2,254 
4,154 

13,611 

6,661 

5,144 

1,34,824 


Besides the rakhs above described, which are situated in the Salt Bhera forests* 
Bange, there are 35 rateks^ comprising an aggregate of 142,920 acres, situat- 
ed in the Bhera tahsil^ in the elevated h&r lands between the Jhelam and 
Ghen&b rivers. These lands came under the Forest Department in 1872, 
and Government rights in them are al^olute. Tliey produce pasture and 
wood fuel, consisting chiefly of jhand^ van, haril and mulcy of open growth, 
stunted, and gnarled. They also jidd a little saltpetre. As yet no wood 
has been felled ; the avoilable supply may be estimated at 40 mannds per 
acre. The pasture and saltpetre are annually leased to contractors, the for- 
mer yielding Bs. 22,500 and the latter, Bs. 100. The following figures 
show the names and areas of the rakks 


ITames. ^ 


Acre*. 

Xavist, 

Acres, 

1. Bnhoi^t ... 


3,069 

19. Ehnn MnhaniinadwAla 

... 4.124 

2. Bhalowsl ... 

*••• 

89r 

20. Nabbi SbAhwdla 

... 3,694 

.8. Pakhow&l 

... 

1,062 

21. ChAwa ... 

... 18,991 

4. Rnkan 


1,864 

22. DeowAl ... 

... 6,1'50 

6. Bue&I 


4,170 

23. LnUnl 

... 16,052 

6. labar 

• »4 

1,879 

24. MemllanwAla ... 

'... 6.081 

7. Miana Gondal ... 


6,668 

25. Eot Momaa 

... 7,999 

8. Btnsd ... 


1,606 

26. Ghalapnr ... 

... 2,019 
... 14,148 

9. Da&r ... 


5,462 

27. Matila 

10. Ilona ... 


4,178 

28 SamorAnwAU ... 

... 2,367 

11. Makhodadi ... 


2.102 

29. BhAgtAnwAli ... 

... 4,643 

12. VnirowAl .«• 


989 

80. MAngni 

... 8,661 

13, BnttokAla ... 

... 

2,065 

81, Bhiki Ehiud ... 

... 2,652 

14. AIclowAl 


863 

82. AbdAl 

932 

16. Dhori «•» 


4,569 

, S3. Dpi ... 

... 2,354 

IG. S&Um 


3,700 

84. Hajan ... 

... 2,789 

17. Chak KAri 


1,288 

36. Hndi B&wAn ... 

... 1,904 

16. EliojA SalAh , ... 

•** 

849 

Total Acres ... 

... U2,920 
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.Chapter 17, A» Table No XX shows the live-sto(^ of th© district as returned 
Asri^ture various times in the Administration Report No peculiarities a^e 
j^D^culture recorded of the cattle, sheep, or camels, all of which are of |(io 
and ordinary breeds and possessed of no peculiar excoUcace, with ,the 

Xive-atock, exception ]porhaps of the dumba or fat-tailed sheep of the .Salt 

Range, which is enabled, by the store of fat contained in its, tail, to 
endure cold and scanty food in an unusual degree. The oix^axy 
load for a camel is about six maunds. The distnet possesses ^veml 
(it is said there are 15) excellent breeds of horses, well knowi even 
in distant parts of the Punjab, and prized both for pace and Endur- 
ance. The malike of Tiwana are well known horse-breeders, and 
possess many really fino animals : — 


The price of a Bullock rauscs from Rs. , 35 to 

,, ,, BuRido •,« ,, 25 „ 

„ „ Camel ... „ SO „ 

„ „ Hoise (otiliniuy) „ 100 „ 

3, ,1 Donkey • ••• ,i 6 „ 

,, „ Mulo I* 50 „ 



Milch cattle, except she buHaloes, are in abundance in the hdr 
and ifial tracts of the district, and the zamznddrs realizo a loxgo 
profit by sale of gM or clarified butter produced by these cattle. 
She buffaloes are kept in the Kondhi circle or villages on the banks 
of the rivers Jhelum and Chendb. Bullocks are chiefly used on all 
farm work, such os ploughing, irrigating, &c. Buffaloes are very little 
used for such purposes, as they fe^ the heat and need to submerge 
themselves in the hot weather to keep in hedlfch and gwd couition. 
The hdr cattle are particularly good. There are three distinct breeds 
of goats in the district, all good of their kind, knoivn ns the Salt 
Range, Chenab and bar meeda.^ The following figures regarding 
the existing live-stock of the district are taken from a statistical 
statement submitted to the Commissioner of Agriculture, Punjab ^ 


GoTcniDcot breed- 
iag operations. 


J>etcnption of Hoch 

Ko. 

JOescriptton of ttoch. 


Cow9 and ballocks 

... 272,740 

Mutes 

• M 

... 821 

Bufialoes 

40,478 

Ponies 


... 1,527 

Sheep 

... 132,830 

Donkeys 

M. 

... 30,860 

Gaits 

... 59,463 

Camels 

«*• 

... 8.235 

Hoxscs 

... 2,826 

1 Total 

... 

... M3»280 


A horse show is annually held in 
this district under the sanction of 
Government The first show was held 
in 1878-79. The particulars of the 
horse shows held dunng the last five 
years are shown in the margin. The 
number of branded mares for horse- 
breeding ore 356, and only 66 for mule- 
breeding ; but under orders of Govem- 
meut unbranded znares arc allowed the 
service of Government' donkey stallions 
for the purpose of mule-breeding. ^ - 

There are nine horse stallions in the district, viz, three Arabs, 
two thorough-breds and four Norfolk Trotters. 'There are also 
eight donkey stallions, vis^ three Arabs, three Italian, one Spanish 
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and two count jy-brod^ There arc two passed sahtfrfs in the district Ohaptor IVi A< 
whose work is superintended by the cf7W</rfr, also a passed man. 

They were educated at the H&pur Vctcrinaiy School, The number 

of colts gelt by the sa/utr/s and’ ciU<(ddrB from January 1879 to ondlilve-StoCIc. 

December 1883, was 130. It is impossible to give any accurate data of oovcmnicnt breed- 

thc number ^.of remounts purchased for the different branches of the iDg operations. 

army and by dcalciB, ns sairars on leave throughout the year go 

about purchasing horses, and dealers arc active in the same manner 

nil the year round The Government system of horse-breeding has 

been in operation in the district from 1872. Breeders in the Shahpnr 

district have learnt from the example sbo^vn them at the “ K&lra 

Court of Wards Estate,” that to breed horses sucessfully they must 

adopt the liberty s^^stem, f c., have enclosed runs with sheds, a 

plentiful supply of good w*atcr and good fodder, allowing young 

stock a feed of com morning and evening, and os much liberty as 

possible to develop bone and sinew. They must also geld the colts 

early so os to ensuro them the liberty that is ncccssaiy for their 

dc\*cIoptncnt. 

A cattle fair uns held on 15th and IGth March, 1883, in which 
997 cattle of mrious dosses were exhibited and 578 competed for 
prizes. The prizes nmouutcd to TLs. 485. The hdr cattle ore particular- 
ly good An experiment to improve the sheep of the dLstrict was 
tried by the introduction of Hissar rams, but hitherto it has proved 
a failure. Tliosc sent succumbed to the extreme heat during the 
dry months which fries man and beast However, in this district 
the ihal and Salt Bongo sheep arc famous for the indigenous breed, 
which could hardly be improvinl upon. Hissar bulls have improved 
the local breed very much, and their progeny is much appreciated 
by the people. The total number of these bulls now in the district 
is IG, and some more have been applied for by the District Com- 
mittee, 

The chief animal products arc wool, //Zif, and hides. It is esli- Wool, 
mated that the shearing of the large ilocks of the thal and Uir 
3 ield annually* not less than twelve thousand maunds, or upwards 
of four hundred tons of wool Of this, probably tw'o-lhirds arc 
exported, and the remainder consumed in the manufacture of blan- 
kets and felts. Tho fleece of the ////rZ sheep has the reputaiion of 
being^ the finest in the Piinj&b. Tho sheep arc sheared Uvicc in the 
year, in the mbnths of Chet (April) and Katik (October), the aver- 
age yiM of each separate snearing, called a pnfW, being about 
three-quarters of a ser. The wool is bought by the poihi, so that, 
in spo.aking of the market price, it is customary to quote the number 
of vothts obtainabl 5 for the rupee. Average selling price, four 
m/A/s per rupee, gives eight annas as the annual yield in cash per 
hrml of shcoj) to the owner, This will sufficiently account for tho 
great rise in juice of these animals of lato vears. Tho hoad-ouarters 
of tho trade in wool is Nfirpur, in tho iJial, where a superior kind of 
blanket or IH is made. A good deal of the wool which is produced 
in the Wr is made into felt at Bhcra which supplies a largo part 
of the Punjab with this article. 
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OhaptfirlV.E. GUh also lai^ely produced in the district^ the annual outturn 
— : being probably not less than fifteen thousand maunds, of Avhich 

Ininsfarfes and ^ third is consumed on the spot, and the remainder exported. 

Oommerce. In former days nearly the whole of the surplus produce found iU 

Oh{* way to Lahore and Amritsar, hut of late years the trade in this 

article has been diverted towards Sindh and the frontier. Like 
that of almost all articles of consumption, the price of gh{ has risen 
wonderfully since the country passed into our hands, end, whereas, 
prior to that event, five or six sevs could be obtained for the rupee, 
now the same money will not purchase a third of that quantity. 

Hides. l^garding hides, there is nothing, more to be said than that 

many thousands are annually sent down the river for export to 
England, nearly all in their raw state. 


SECTION B.-OCOUPATIONS. INDUSTRIES 
AND COMMERCE. 

OccQpiitioTisofthc Table No. XXm shows the principal occupations followed by 
people. males of ovenr fifteen years of age as returned at the Census of 1881. 

But the figures arc perhaps the least ^tisfactory of all tho Census 
statistics, for reasons explained in the Census Report; and 
they must be taken subject to limitations which arc given in 
some detail in Part II, Chapter YIII of the same Report Tho 
figures in Table No. XXin refer only to the population of fifteen years 

of age and over. The figures in tho 
mat™ show the distribution of the 
whole population into agricultural and 
non-agricultural, calculated on the 
assumption that the number of women 
and children dependent upon each male 
of over fifteen years of age is the same 
Avhatever his occupation. These figures, however, include as agri- 
cultural only such part of the population as are agriculturista pure 
and simple; and exclude not only the ^considerable number who 
combine amculture with other occupations, but also the much 
larger number who depend in great measure for their livelihood upon 
tho yield of agricultural operations. More detailed figures for tho 
occupations of both males and females will be found at pages 124 
to 132 of Table No. XIIA and in Table No. XTTR of the Census 
Report of 1881. The figures for female occupations, however, are 
exceedingly incomplete. 

PxinwpnHuilustTiea ^ Table No. XXIV ^ves statistics of the manufactures of the 
and manufacturcB, district as they stood in 1881-82. The manufactures of the district 
are few and unimportant. At Khushilb and Girot and a few other 
places, Inngis of silk and cotton are made somewhat largely and 
have a more than local reputation. The l/mgi is a long scarf either 
plain or coloured, and with or without embroidered ends. It is worn 
not as a turban, but round the shoulders like a scarf. These indus- 
tries, however, though they have a reputation for excellence, are 
confined to the towns mentioned, and the amount of Toanufacturo 
is not laige compared with other districts. There is also a consider- 


FopalAlioB. 

Tofrna 

TiUagCB. 

Aericnltnral ... 
KoD.KgneaItQnl , 

... 

11.707 
4].sei 1 

103^35 

170,013 

41,631 1 

36(1,877 
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tible mnniifactiirc of leather ^oods, and of gold and silver laco. These Obaptor IV, B. 
industries arc coniined principally to Khushab » and Blicro. The ^ 
ironsmitbs of Bheraaro cclcuratcd for their skill, and llic hardware jSSnstriM' 
of that toxm is much sought after in the neighbouring districts. and Oommerco* 

The oilier manufactures of the district are turned and lac<jucrcd indusWcs 

toys, &C., chiefly made at Sahiw&l ; bankets woven all over the district, and monolacturcs. 
those of Ndrpur being considered the best ; mill-stones made at Kathn 
at the foot of the lulls ; mats made in the hills, large numbers of 
which ^ exerted to Lahore ; felts already mentioned, for which 
Bhcra is celebrated ; and soap largely’ manufactured at the same 
place. The mineral products have already been described at pages 
11 to 13. The folloiving^ dc-scription is pven of the process of 
tonning ns carried on in this district : — 

** A row'* ilitfr is the most poncmily u«ofal, Iwing strong and soft ; a Tonning. 
pood one is worth Its. 2. A hUt^ is the stronscst of nil, hut very 

hanl. It is used for shoe-soles, Ac. ; iroHli nlvtut Bs. 4. A eameVt hiAe is 
too hard for most purposes, hut is used for ninking qhi dahbn$ : vnlnc Be. 1, 

A huUoeV* hide is inferior in usefulness to a cow hide. A hortf^e hide is 
fcarccly any use at all, being too Ihin and fine. A ffoaf't hfde is useful for 
parts of women's shoes, Ac.; vnloe about two-nndi-A-hnlf annas. Tlio pro- 
^s of preparing a hide Is ns follows : — The skin is sonked a day and a 
iiigld in water, then taken out and serapcfl. Tlicn spread Iinir downwards on 
straw ond after rubbing tlie upper side with oncciiiVd^ €\t$ajji and ono-nnd-a- 
half *rrr of lime, and a little w.nter, it is tied up with the tajfi and Umo 
inside. It is then soaked for six days in two of lime and water, after 
which it is rubl>etl on l>oth sides with hrokon-np earthenware. This is repent- 
ed at interrnli till the hair is all off. It is then taken out, well washed and 
scraped, and hac now 1«romean adhaurtf or unlanned leather. Tlic tanning 
process then begins. Well linxised bark (Jand is nl«o used, but not 

considered so good) is soaked in water and tho bide thrown in. ^Vllen 
the tanning line left the bark, fre-^h bark » put in. Tliis takes some days, 
after which the hide is sown up with munj\ an aperture l)eing left at ona 
end, and hung up, the open end being up)»ennn«l. Jt is then half flilod with 
, braised bark and water pourcfl in, which, as it drops onl, is caught in a vessel 
and poured liack into the skin ; this is continued until the lower part, when 
pricked, shows tho colour of leather. The open end is then sown up, tho 
otlier ond opened, the skin inverted, and tho process repeated with fresh 
Iiark, nntil tho whole is tanned. Tho skin is then well washed, rubbed 
with the hand and dried in tho sun. It is then soakod in water with bruised 
titodur plants. 7V2 oil tben roblted over it, and it is again sonkeil a day in 
water. Then dried, sprinkled with water, rolled tin, and licaton with cluhs. 

It is then rubl)ed on the flcrii side with a stick, called a lerdoy, made from tho 
wild caper (capparh apht/Ud) : the whole process, in tho hot weather, takes 
aliont iwcnty-^ix days ; in the cold, about eight days longer. iTiist before tho 
skin is used, it is soaked for a day in a liltlo water with a c/it7al* of atuni, 
tonr ehifffl'e ot {Simegrnnalc bark, a cAiVol of salt, and a chUak of iil oil* 

Luring the day it is several times well twisted.** 

Mr. liockwood Kipling, Principal of tho Lahore School of 
Art, has kindly furnished the following nolo on somo of iho special 
industries of the district: — 

Fine cotton goods lionlcrcd with sUk, such as /iiny/r, patlaf, Colton, 

Ac., ore made at Khushdb in this district. They aro of good quality 
and eeem to ho in fair demand. I know nolhing of thn ordinary country 
cloth, such ns khaddar or gftdrc, and though it is probably produced Lerci 
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Ohaptor 17, B. ns in most other parts of the Punjab, there is no tmstworthj information ns 
— H ^ quality or the quantity made for sale. Good coloured khes^ loom- 

I^ul^es woven checks, and hulhiil ehaiJim, diapered cloths, are also nindo at Khushkb. 

Commerce* and tlie other scnrI»Jike forms of silk popular, are irorcn, 

Silk. sometimes plain and sometimes with gold ends, at Khusliab, which has a 
name for silk weaving and lias sent good specimens to various exhibitions. 

Felt or numi/a ruga are made at Bliern -and Khushd6, in both 
white and grey, unbicnolied or coloured woolj decorated witli large bar- 
baric patterns of red wool merely felted and beaten into the surface* 
The white felts bear no comparison with those of Kashmir and parts of 
Bdjpdtdna, and the texture is so loose and imperfect that they seem to be 
always shedding the goat’s bair with which they arc intermixed* The wool 
is not perfectly cleaned, and they are peculiarly liable to the attacl^ of 
insects. But they are among the cheapest floor coverings produced in the 
Province. 

Goat’s hair and camel's hair arc worked up into rope, as in most pas- 
toral districts. At Ifurpur, fate or country blankets are made, but they 
have no special character of colour or texture. 

Cutlery and Lapio The wares in wood and metal from this district, which have 
dary work. to Punjab and Calcutta Exhibitions, give an impres- ^ 

sion of great technical aptitude, which seems to find but little em- 
ployment and scanty remuneration. It is a common place to say that 
there is in this country bnt little of the sub-division of labour, and none 
of the machinery, which make European products clieap; but even in' 
India there are few examples of the union in one craftsman of so many 
trades as arc practised by the Bhcra cutlers. Long before the introduction 
of machinery the Sheffield cutlery trade was divided into many branches, 
and the man who forged a blade neither ground it, nor liaftcd it, nor fitted 
it with a sheath. ' At Gujrdt and Sidlkot. the smiili forges caskets and 
other articles of the ko//^arr trade in complete independence of the work- 
man who damascenes them trith silver and gold. But at Bhera, the same 
artizan fasluons the blade on tbc niivil, grinds and polishes it, cuts the 
hilts or handles from stone or mothcr-o’-pcorl, and makes a leather covered 
sheath for dagger or sword. The favourite liilt is in the common green 
slightly translucent stone largely used in the Idrdr for amulets, nock 
beads, &c., and may possibly bo hard alabaster or marble. It has been errone- 
ously called plasma, and it is still more erroneously spoken of as jade. To 
bolli these, it is much inferior in liardncss, being easily scratched and cut 
with a steel knife. I suspect it is found in the Salt Range, not far from 
Bhera, where alabaster and other stones occur. But the men say it is 
found in large pieces at Gandamak, not far from Jeldidbdd, that it costs two 
or three rupees per maund, and that there are troublesome and costly restric- 
tions on obtaining it. It is brought down the Indus on rafts supported by 
inflated skins to Attock and thence by land to Bhera. This may be trnc, 
but I have only the word of a workman anxious to enhance the prccious- 
ncss of his wares. The stone at all events has a better colour than truo 
jade. Some of it is a delicate apple green, and other pieces are like verdo 
antique marble* It is very nseful in mosaic work. Besides knife Imndlcs 
and dagger hilts, it is fashioned at Bhera into caskets, paper-weiglits 
cups, &c. The work is nlwa3r3 liberally smeared with oil to remove the 
white marks left by cutting tools. 

A favourite form for a dagger hilt ends in an animal’s head. In tho 
collections of arms in the possession of some of the Bajpfltdnd and Central 
India Chiefs, tliis design is seen beautifully wrought in crystal, and jewelled 
jade. The Bliera rendering is a very elementary attempt nt a head. 
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Ollicr ?lonca resemble Fcrpcplmc nnil Pnrbrcfc marblo, nnd tiro 
fatind in the noigblKniring Salt ]lnn{^'• Tim co«t of tho atmnp on ijm nppli- 
CAtion for leave to quarry them U ?niil to nil that la nclually paid, Tho 
names jtriten aro rainrc', and mrem to Iw n|i|dictl on very slight gronmis. 

San^i*Jarah, Pih paUhttr, ^ony-i-rwrnior nro some of 
them, and they r:cplam ihcmwlve?. These arc used for dinner knives and 
arms ns vrell ns for the omanii'iitnl article^ made in stone. 

A pretty herrlng4Kino pattern of alternnto aig-rags in black and 
molhcr-o4H»arI is frequently used for hilts. The rnolher-o'-pesrl is imported 
from Betnliay, The laoidoryV tools in Uf*#' differ in no respect froni^ thoso 
in use at Agra, nnd indeetl all t!m world over where machinery and diamond 
pointcil drills nir not n?e«h A heavily loaded Iw with wire string (or two 
for thin sUcr») is u*<mI for sawing, conindum, and water furnisliing the 
iron wire with a cutting material, while the grinding and polishing Avheels 
are the u«unl di<cs of ci'^nindnin and Inc, tnrnect with the drilfdmw for small 
work, or with the strap for heavy j but always with the to and fro 
tion*ro!itinuou« rerohition of Indian wIiccU. 

The l^»l country irnn, known at Ilhrra as diiun, in fact a sort of steel ; 
and when this is u<»vl, seme of the blades of Jlhorn entipry are of lolrnihly 
good quality, Imt it gels rarer yearly. Old file4 of Kng1i«li make are sought 
out and rvTorgpd into various fonu*. Old Idadrs of stub nnd twist steel arn 
often refarhished, and the nS or JaMr (the wary rnarkingi in the lextnro 
of the blade) are still prircfl, T!i*‘5o wBrkinpi nre Vudrly iwitaleil for tho 
U‘nefit of Kngtish piircli«'‘er?». The Made is covenHl with n mixture nf limo 
and milk, forming a «ort of elchinc ground on whirh, ns it is drying off, llio 
artifirtrV Ihtnnb i« dnbln'd, with the elfKl of printing the concentric 
markings of the skin. Koitt (•olphale of iron) is then applieil ns a mordant, 
and, when rkilfiilly diiup, the eff^Tl i** nnl unlike that of a real l)Mna*cu^ 
Made. Xo expert^ however, could 1< for a moment dwived hy ihw etching. 

Tlicre are apparontty moro rmlrrs in llh»'ra than ran find a living. I 
havo seen a Ilhm knife pnn*ha*^l from a quantity shewn nl a fair in 
n&jpiiiann, and it is proKsble that these g«io»ls, pr/vlucrtl fn seemingly 
unnecrs^aiy quantitic’', are, like many more Indian product*, carried farther 
hy hawkers and fieJIars than mo*t KiirofM*sfis would imagine. 

At Ilhera rhntil^aU or d*K>r am! windnw frames ore most claMratoly 
carrel in drodar wchxI, Th« rob's at whirh t!ie*e l>r.sutifu! works 
are suppliM to native purchasers aro almost inerolibly low, hut as n 
Kuropean demand has arben they hare Wn rai«ed. The work differs 
from that of (thitiiol in that the pn»jectieres are ilatler, pilasters and other 
details l^ing often merely indieate<l In ndkd in»ttesd of a half or quarter 
section K^ing inijvi^ri. And th*s whole of the surface is coinjdrtely covered 
with li'ddly outlineil forms of fidiage and gi'ono'tric dinj^cr mnde out for thn 
rno*t part with a Vi.»»ection cuU Then* U something rwdo and alimwt Iwr- 
haric m ihb direet and simtde methml of exeeiUion ; hut although there is 
11 o Attempt at high fiuiMi, the genernl design and i»ro|>ortioiw nro so gwl, 
nnd^ the fleroraliro s«.Vm<r is so full and complete, tfint the te**hwieal in»|»er- 
fection of the irork ns carving ts srareely notion], A large door-wny, 
complebdy covenri with ornamental work, inrn*uring ten feet high and of 
pronorrionnta width, co*ts to a native piirchn*er abml Ita, ‘J.O, which is hut 
little mon* than iho prir»* paid for ati ordinary plain door in other places, 
Ko u«c hi* Ikwh innde |)y the Public \V<»rks Department of this lieautiful 
and wonderfully rhenp caq>etilry. The pr<vlueti(}Q nf tlie«e doors anti 
windows is not rt>nfine<i to Illiera ; they aro also timdo at Mifini nnd 
perhnp* at other plneea in the iliitriri, 

Ctdonel Cnrhyn, when Deputy Cmnmb*imier of Shfihptir, took a 
conridcwbJc interest in local uuinufaclurc^i and C5|>ccially iu the lacqucrctl 


Chapter XV|B. 

Occupations, 
Industries and 
Commerco- 


WiKSl-cartlfifr. 


filhlwil lacquer. 
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Chapter 17, 0. tnmciy of Sdliiiral. This diifcrs from that of other places m being 

more crude in colour and simpler in execution. A particularly implcosfint 

'W’eights aniline mauve is used ; but there is a better class of vases, plateaux 

colours, red and black, or red and yellow, or 
black with citlicr. The scratched patterns arc bolder and larger than else- 
where, and many toys, e children’s tea sets, are finished in transparent 
lac only, the colovir and gram of the wood shewing through, Glicsa twards 
with chess men and a large variety of toys of forms that might puzzle an 
English child, are made at very cheap rates, but they do not seem to bo as 
popularly known as they deserve to be. From the same town ivory toys o£ 
some nentnesB and skill in execution were sent to the Punjab Exhibition. 

Combs arc made at Ndrpur. 

• Jewelry. Thero is nothing very noteworthy or distinctive in the jewelry or 

silversmiths work of the country side. From the chief places of the 
district, as well as from Tiwdun, specimens have been seen which shew an 
average of skill in work and design at least equal to that of most rural 
districts. 


Iicatber. 

Phulkdns. 


Coorso and nature 
o£ trade. 


Good embroidered shoos are made at Jabbn and Angn, 

It may be mentioned that the flower worked eliaiiar or olirtii of red or 
blue country woven cotton cloth ornamented with silk embroidery is worn in 
the district, bnt few arc made for sale. 

There nrc no statistics available for the general trade of the dis- 
trict Table !No. XXY gpves particulars of tho river traffic that 
passes through the district Apart from its connection with the Salt 
Minos, the trade of the district is insignificant. Opium and sajji are 
bought up by traders from Rawalpindi, Sidlkot, Kashmir and tho 
eastern districts, and salt finds its way in every direction. With 
these exceptions, all the surplus produce of the district, consisting of 
grain of all kinds, rice, cotton, wool, gld and saltpetre, is sent down the 
river in countiy boats to Multan and Sokhar; and in exchange for 
these commoditieSj sugar of every description, rice, English piece-goods, 
the precious metals, iron, copper and zinc, ore ^ported ; the first 
two fix>m Sialkot, Gurdaspur and the tracts comprised in the Jalan- 
dhar and Amballa divirions, and the remainder by the river route 
from Karrdchi and Sakhar. In addition to the above, during the cold 
season, majith (madder), dried fruits, spices, gold coins, &c,, are 
brought down by travelling merchants from Afghanistan, and aro 
bartered chiefly for coarse cloth, the produce of the looms ,of 
Khushab and Girot and in a less degree those of Bhera, Mi&ni, and 
the other towns of the district Of late years the trade of the dis- 
trict has been more slack than formerly. The exports and imports 
of food-grain have already been noticed at page 67. 


SECTION 0.'-PRI0ES, WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, 
AND COMMUNICATIONS. 

Trices, wages, rent^ Table No. XXYI gives the retail bazaar prices of commodities 
rates, interest, for the last tw'cnty years. The wages of labour are shotvn in 'Table 
No. XX7ir,and rent-rates in Table No. XXI; hut both sets of 
figures are probably of doubtful value. ^ ' . 
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The figures of Table No. XXXII give the average values of Ohapter IVi Oi 
land in rupees per acre shown in , 

the margin for sale and mortgage ; 
but the quality of land vanes so Oomnmicatioiis. 
enormously, and the value return- 
ed IS so often fictitious^ that but rates, intcreat. 
little reliance can he placed upon 
the figures. The rates of interest prevailing in the mstrict have 
already been noticed at page 67. ^ 

The local measure of grain varies much in different localities. ^^eoflure?*^ 
The unitin all parts is the topa, or i^uhina, a wooden measure of ^ 
capacity ; but the value given to this is fluctuating. In the Sh&h- 
pur tahsilthe topa^2 seers, and in parts of Bhera iahsil the same 
standard prevails. In B&r-Musa it holds 1^, in Musa Chfiha If 
in Miana If, in Lahehiwa If seers. 

The foUowing are the parts and multiples of the topa in use in 
the district : — 

4 paropit =» 1 topa, 

4 topat CM 1 pai, 

6 pails S3 1 manod. 

The local higJid is exactly half an English acre. 

The figures in the maigin returned show the communications Commnziicatiosff. 
of the district as given in the quinquennial 
Table No. I of the Administration Report for 
1878-79, while Table XLVI shows the dis- 
tances fi^m plaee to place os authoritatively 
fixed for the purpose of calculating travelling 
allowances. Table No. XIX shows the area 
taken up by Government for communications 

The Jhelum'ia navigable for Birora. 
country craft throughout its 
course within the district. The 
principal traffic on this river, 
os stated in Punjab Famine 
Report (1879), is shown in 
Table No. XXV. The mooring 
places and ferries and the dis- 
tances between them are shown 
in the margin following the 
downward coarse of the river. 

The salt branch of the BoUwajs. 
Punjab Northern State Rail- 
way from Lala MfisatO Bhera, runs through this district with stations 
at Haria Malikw&l, Miani, and Bhera. 

In 1862 the only shelter of any kind to be found along the roads Bonds, resfc-honscs, 
consisted of two miserable earais, and .the local committee'of the dia- oncamping 
* trict was officially condemned for its supineness in this matter. Since Brounds, 
then qrstematic efforts have been made by it to firde itself from the 
’reproach of indifference to this important branch of its duties, and 
wth such success that it may be confidently asserted that there are 
now few districts in the Punjab where better arrangements exist for 
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1. XoUIiD 

2. Bnnc* Bnrirbro 

3. BadaKamboh 

4. Dbik 

> 6 cnuieliar 
0. fihihpar 
7. SfaQibib 
a TaDkiwila 
3. Uanoka 
10, 8hekh(nr&t 
21. TliatCi Bargas 

13. XanffatirUA 
la Tetri 

14. Tawra 

15. Alajoka 
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8 

5 
1 

3 

4 
4 
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3 

3 

3 

8 
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OomraaiiieatioDi. 

MSes 

Karipabla Biren 
Bailwaya ... 

Metalled roads ... 
Uometalled ... 

100 

62 

6 

B30 


in the district. 


Feriod. 

Bale, 

blortgaee- 

lS<{8.69fo 1878-74 ... 

11-8 I 

8-15 

1874-75 to 2677-78 .. 

13.18 

3-13 

1676-70 to 1892-83 ...' 

18.14 1 

10-3 
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Chapter nr, 0. lessoning the inconvenience of travel. On the two principal roads a 
— commodious sarai, containing a well and ample supplies of food,* ivill 
^Measures and found at eveiT stoge of ten miles, and on the Mioreroad, where' 
^mmScatioas. it crosses the Jer, intermediate irelb of fairly drinkable water at 
Rojids rcsl-houscs mileB distance. The following table shows the piiucipal 

BDd encamping ' roads of the district^ together ynth the halting-places on them, and 
grooads. the conveniences for travellers to be found at each : — 


Route. 

HaUinp.placea, 

DfOtan. 
cca in 
miles 

BsVAflKfl. 

r 

SUhpnr to Qnjrat ...< 

t 

Bhahpnr ... ... 

Jbairariin 

ChakamdsS ... 

Bbora ., 

bllnnl ... 

Bidfbsbpur ... 

10 

0 

11 

B 

13 

StaKinp fantipaioir, aarol, and en* 
GampinK.eTound 

First sjE ^miles metslled. ^arof and 
ctiOBmpiii|;>Kruaiid . 

£<iroi and eneampinc>croand. 

Ditto ditto and mt- 

bouse. * 

Sarai and eDcampin^.eroand. 

Ditto ditto 

f 

1 

Lsbore toJ0er»Jit 

1 

Lsbaen .. «„ 

HhairtiinwAU ... 

MlihoUk ... 

Db«roma ... ... 

Bbthnnr 

Kbnanab ... •„ 

Hfid&li ... 
MIthftTiirano ... 

Adbl flsrKol 

*10 

10 

11 

10 

e 

0 

0 

14 

Sarai and encampine.eround. 
ilitlo ditto. . 

Ditto ditto. , 

Ditto ditto. 

Ditto ditto. ' 

Ditto ditto. 

Ditto ditto, 

Ditto ditto, 

Ditto ditto. 

Oanoii to Lahore | 

Van Kaflft 

Mitha Tieano ... 


Sarai end encnmpiniM^ound. 

Ditto ditto. 

GidtBnwftU to risd Sa-f 
dim Khin ... ( 

KntbUs ... ... 

Miani 

*13 

6arat and eneamDiofr*cnmQd. 

Ditto ditto. 

Shabpur to Jbng ... J 

... 

Sahfwdl ... ... 

Wadhi 

Sbibpar ..i ... 

to 

11 

10 

ffardt and eneatnpms.srouad. 

Ditto ditto. 

Ditto. ditto. 

Ditto. ditto and etagini* 

1 bungalow. 

Ramnapair to Uiani. ... ^ 

RuVaa ... i 

Uidni ... .. 

... 

Sarai and efle8tnp{nc>cronnd« 

Ditto. ditto. 

f 

EhttSbib to Saheur. ...‘1 
1 
L 

NnrowAla ... 

Ufttheai ... 

Sadht 

UchaU ... 

Babeaar ... 

10 

c 

16 

13 

20 

Saret and oncamping-gnund, 

1 Aarai. 

Eneamping.ground and rast^bouso. 
Uesf.hoiiRB. 

8arei and reBt>bonso 


Other important roads in the district arc fiom Alitha Tiwana to 
Ndrpur, 24 miles, and Shabpur to Xotmoman, 34 miles. An ekkddik 
runs doily between Bhera and Shahpur station, a distance of 31 miles. 

Post Offices. There are Imperial post offices at ^ahpur sadr, Bhera, Miini, 

Chak Bamdhs, Jhawarian, Sahiwal, Kotmoman, Mitha Tiwana, Khu- 
shah, Sbdhpur city, Nowshera, and Gfrot; and district post offices at 
^lidh, Kuud, Mitbalak, Miani, Gondol, and Ndrpur, with savings’ 
banks and money order offices at all these places, except at Girot. 

Telegraph. ^ A line of tclcmph runs along the whole length of the railway, 
with a telegraph office at each station ; but tbo sac^r station (Shah- 
purj is not connected by wire ivith any telegraph office, Bhera at a 
distance of 30 miles being the nearest office. 
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SECTION A-GENERAL. 

The Shihpur district is under the control of the Commissioner of Chapter V, A. 

^ ^ —I GmeraiAdminls- 

Knuango Patw&ria ^ Additional Commissioner who tration. 

Tahsil. and anj is stationed at Lahore. The ^ j, 

Kalb. Assistants ordinary head-guarters of **judichdr 

* the dismct consists of a Deputy 

nhera ... 3 g Commissioner, a Judicial Extra 

Z I 6t Assistant Commissioner, and two 

, — — Extra Assistant Oommisdoners. 

Each te/w#? h in chai^ of a 
■ tahsdddr assisted by a *naih. 

The village revenue is shown in the margin. There are two 
MunsifiGs m the district : one has jurisdiction within the Sh&hpur and 
Khushdb taJistls, and the jurisdiction of the - other includes talisU 
Bhera. The head-quarters of the former is at Shdhpur Civil Station ; 
but he hol^^ his^ sittings every third month at Ehushab. The 
statistics of oivil, criminal, and revenue litigation for the last five 
years ore given in Table No. TCy^TCmC. 

There is no bench of Honorary Magistrates in this districts 

The police force is controlled by the District Superintendent of Criminal, police 

— ^ Police. The strength of ftiidGaoia, 

-5 PtttiniuTTog. the force as given in 
CUS9 of Police. J e Protection Table No. I of tho Police 

- euarrt*. Report for 1881-82 is 

shown in the margpn. In 
Bisirift (Imperial) sio 63 20tt addition to this force 462 
^ village wmienmen are en- 

tertained and paid at the 
Toul ... 403 £3 400 of Bs, 3 per mensem, 

which is partly levied 
from occup«infs of houses and partly charged to kamidna cess iq 
certmn villages. The tluCnda or principal police jurisdictions and 
the chauHs or police out-pogts are distributed as follo'ws : — 7 

Tahsil BkcTa, Thdnda ; Bhera, Miana Gondal, Kotmoman, 

Midh, Midni, Ghak Rdmdas. Ghauhis : Bhdgtanw&la and Laksin. 

Taliail KhuBlidh, Tlidnas: Nowshera, Kund, Mitha Tiwan^ 

Nurpur, and Khushab. 

TaJiaU Shdhpwr. Thdnda : Sahiwal, Mithalak Jhdwarian, and 
Shdhpur. ChavJci: Dharoma 

There is a cattle pound at each tlidi(id and also at Girot and 
J^tha, all under the control of the Police Department. The district 
lies within the Rawalpindi Police Circle under tho control of the 
Deputy Inspector-General of Police at KawalpindL 

/ 


Class of Police. 

a u 

GO 

1 Standing 
^ guards. 

Bistrirt (Imperial) 

310 

33 

Municipal 

113 

! 

... 

Tolal 

! 

403 

1 

63 


niatixnvTTOV. 
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Chapter V, A. The district gaol at head-quarters contains accommodation for 

321 prisoners. Table No. XL 
gives statistics of criminal trials, 
Table No. XLI of police pquirics, 
and Table No. XLIl of convicts in 
gaol for the last five years. The only 
criminal tribes in the district are Sansis ; but they arc notproclaimod 
under the Criminal Tribes Act Their number is as shown in the 
margin. 

nerenue, Tnxation The gross revenue collections of the district for the last 14 
nnd Kegistxntion. years, SO far as they arc made by the Financial Commissioner, are 
shomi in Table No. XXVHI, Avhile Tables Nos. XXIX, XXXV, and 
XXXIV and XXXIII g^ve farther details for Land Eevenue, E.v- 
cise, License Tax, and Stamps, respectively. Table No. XXXIIIA 
shows the number and situation of Begistration Offices. The central 
distilleries for the manufacture of country liquor are situated at 
Shahpur ci'vil station and Bhera. The administration of Customs 
and Salt Ecvenue is described in a separate paragraph. 

Table No. XXXVI gives the income ana expenditure from the 
District Funds, which are controlled by a committee consisting of 
27 members, selected by the Deputy Commissioner from omon" the 
leading men of the various tahsik and of the members of the head- 
quarters staff, the Civil Surgeon, District Superintendent of Police, 
the tahstlddr, as cx-officio members, and the Deputy Commis- 
sioner as President table No. XLV gives statistics for municipal 
taxation, while the municipalities themselves are noted in 
Chapter VI. The income from provincial properties for tliciast five 
y'ears is shown below : — 


Sources of Incomo. 

1878-70. 

1878-80. 

1880-81. 

1681-83. 

1882-83. 

Ferries \riitout boat-bridges ... 
Staging Dungaloirs ... 

Eucamping grounds ... 

Cattle Pounds 

WaedJ properties ... ... 

e,S2l 

46 

144 

‘4,128 

603 

8.760 

27 

413 

4,860 

004 

8,056 

48 

385 

8,038 

776 

8,166 

63 

64 
3.C38 
1,043 

7,800 

142 

87 

8,613 

1,000 

^otal 

13,440 

14,400 

11,006 

12,640 

12,081 


The ferries, bunralows, and encamping-grounds have already 
been noticed at pages 79-80, and the cattle pounds at page 81. 

The principal property is the late Customs bungalow in the 

Shihpur station. Figures for other Government estates are given 
in Table No. XVH, and they and their proceeds arc noticed iu the 
succeeding section of this chapter, in which the land revenue admi- 
nistration of the district is treated of. 

Table No. XXXIX gives 
figures for the principal items 
and the totals of land revenue 
collections since IB68-G9. The 
remaining items for 1880-81 
and 1881-82 are shoAvn in the 
margin. 
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Tnble No. XXXI gives details of balances, remissions, and agri- Ohapter V, A. 
culhiral advances for the last fourteen years ; Table No XXX shows 
the amount of assigned land revenue ; while Table No. XIV gives the 
areas upon which tho present land revenue of the district is assessed. 

Further details as to the basis, incidence, and working of the cur- 
rent Settlement will be found below in Section B of this Chapter, 
salt mines have already been described in Cliapter I. 

Table No. XXXVII gives ligurcs for the Government and aid- Edncaiion. 
ed, high, middle, and primary stmools of the district There an 
English middle school for boys at Bhora and vernacular middle 
schools at hliani, S&hiwal and Klnisliah. Primniy^ schools 
are at Shahpur civil station, Sh&hpur town, Jhawari&n, Kot 
Bhm Khan, Snda Kamboh, Kandan, Sdhowdl, Faruka, Dcra- 
jara and ]lfdtlgo^Yal in Shdhpur iaJiafl ; at Chok Bamdas, 

Malikwal, Haria, Bhdhra, Hazra, Doda and Midh in Bhera 
; and at Bdjar, Pail, Kliabakkf, Xatlta, Nowshcra, Hadali, 

Nurpur, Jamdii, Khai and lilitha Tiwdna in Khushdb iahsfl. 

Tlicre is also a lower primary" school forgirls at the towm of Shahpur, 

Table No. xnL g^ves statistics of education collected at tlic Census 
of 18S1, and the general state of education bns already been describ- 
ed at page 42. 

There are also two girls* schools ; one Kindi and tho other 
Muhammadan. The pupils in the former school have made rapid 
progress. 

^ The Bhora District School was founded on tho 10th July, 1854. BUm District 
It is the -Zilla School transferred from Shahpur to the far inoFO popu- BcUool. 
lous town of Bhera on 1st j^fay, 1864. Tho school houso is situated 
between the city police station and tho charitable di^ensary, and 
occupies the north side of the bazar running from tlic inner gate of 
Davies Ganj to the interior of the city. English, Persian, Urdu, 
mathematics, physical science, history, and geography are the sub- 
jects taught in the institution up to tho stnndanl of tlio hliddlo 
School examination. The school staff consists of a head master and 
19 assistant teachers. The head master and five of liia chief assis- 
tants are paid from Provincial and tho other teachers from Local 
Funds. 


The subjoined statement shows the expenditure, tho number of 
pupils, and the results of examinations for each of the last fivo 
ycars;-^ I ^ 
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Oliaptcr V, B. Table Ko, XXXYIII gives separate fibres for the Inst five 
years for each of the dispensaries of the district, which are under 
the general control of the Cavil Surgeon, and in immediate charge 
of the Assistant Surgeon at Shahpur Civil Station and of hos|ntal 
assistants at the remainig stations. 

Sbdhpnr dispcnsair. The sadr dispensary at Shdhpur was founded in 1856, and is of 
the first class, witlr accommodation for 20 male and 10 female patients. 
It is situated in the Civil Lines. Tlic staff consists of an Assistant 
Surgeon, Hospital Assistant, Compounder, Dresser, Apprentice, and 
f menials. 

Ecclesiastical. There is a small Church known as St. Andrew’s Church at 

Shahpur, capable of seating 24 persons. No chaplain is posted 
there ; but the chaplain at Jhclam visits tbs station four times 
a year to hold a service. 

Hcnti-q«ttTieTs of tho The portion of the Punjab Northern State Eailway which runs 
Departments, throu^^ the district is in charge of the Traffic Superintendent at 
Bdwalpindi. The head offices of this railway are at 'Lahore. Tho 
Salt lYaffic road from Miani to Find Dadan ICh&n is under the 
Ehcecutive Engineer, Provincial Division, E4walpmdi, who has also 
tho charge of the public buildings in the clismct, and is himself 
subordinate to tho Superintending Engineer, let Circle, Bdwolpindi, 
The administration of the salt revenue has been folly described 
in Chapter I, page 12. Tlic Post Offices arc controlled 'by the 
Superintendent of Post Offices at Dera Ismail Ehan. The Forest 
Staff in ialisd Bhcra is under the control of the Assistant Conser- 
vator of Forests, Gujrnnwdla Division, and that in idbsil lOiushdb 
is under tho control of the Assistant Conservator of Forests, Jholam 
Dirision. 

The Customs (Salt) Staff is under the control of the Assistant 
Commissioner, Northern India Salt Bevenue, at Ehewra. 


SECTION B.— LAND AND LAND REVENUE. 

Previous to the establishment of tho Lahore rcsidoncy, that 
Revenue adminisita-portiou of tho Jach-Doab in which the Shahpur district is situated, 
tion used to be formed out by the Sikh darbdr to different Mrddrs of 

-more or less note. Gulab Singh, subsequently the Mdharaja of 
Kashmir, for some years held the lease of Bhera. Kliarak Singh/ 
aftenyards for a short time Mahdrija of the Punjab, used to liavo 
the direct charge of the Sahiwal taJisUf and Diwdn S&wan Mai of 
Multan sometimes took the form of the Kalowal iaJistl* These 
mamates were succeeded in the years immediately preceding the 
Sutlej campaign by men of less note,' whoTiad smaller tracts of 
counby entrusted to them. But both they and their predecessors, 
Farmers collected ^ Collected their rents 'by (or ffivision of the harvest 

iheir rents by hatai when reaped and threshed), or by Icanktd (appraisement of tho stand- 
orXranA:«f, ^ops), Or by undcr-leosing a few villages, here and there, for a 

certain cash payment to some person possessing a little local 
importance, who again made his own atrangemenfo for collecting 
his rents according to one of the above described modes. As the 
principal lessee hmd his lease subject to renewal annually ; of course 
any contracts entered into -by him were only for a similar period. 
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Tlic result of tlicso nTmiigomonts wns, (hut t8c ofliedrs^ wlio Chap ter V» B. 
first nttompted to introduce tlic system by Tvliicli the collection of 
the revenue vras made in cash, hod vciy little reliable dati to guide 
thoin. It is true that the archives of the dm’lmr could furnish 
them ^rith the gross amount vrhich used to bo received into the 
Sikh trcasiiij during a certain year for a certain tract of countiy ; 
and so, again, the accounts rendered annually bv the^ suborditmto 
conimetors seemed to show in detail the proportions in which the 
payments were to be crwlitcd to each rillage. But these accounts 
purported to show ijayraonta on account of revenue, and wore no 
clue to the gro<» rental of cacli village ; and it appeared from inquiry 
that the rent of tho village was taken cither by iw/ni or fcankiU, the 
rate by wBidi iudintluaU paid vaiying in tho Eatnc village 
from 50 to 25 |>cr cent of the gross outturm 

The grain thus collected was often made over by the sub- 
lessee, w'ho had agreed to pay so much for Iho yenr'a revenue of a 
village, to the hdnlJr nl fomclhing under iU market value. The 
Atffxmr again often rcocivc<l credit in the darh4r treasury* for the 
payment in cash of a certain sum on account of one or more ulla- 
ges, by complnng with an onler to pay certain troops stationed in 
the neighbourhood, their arrears of pay for a certain tnimlK*r of 
months. As thwo troops had l)con living on credit, tho kdnldr 
ff'ttlcd with them by giving so much in grain to tho Inuujd^ to 
whom the troops were iudobted for food, and so much lo the troops 
in cash. Scsjinir that Uic value of grain is conlitiually fluctuating, 
it is obvious that when the paj7i)C«ts madc^ in^ that cornruoflity 
travcllc/l round to large a circle, tlie figures, which in the Sikh record 
exhibited the reveimo of a village in nionoy, wen? not of tn uch 
awfance to tho ofRw who had eventually to nwess the revenue. 

In (ho Sikh time tho Wr jungle s*il!agcs paid a lump a^sefsmrnt P<rtitUr 
which was composed of a land tax, entile tax and houso tax. The in- bi itc Wr. 
habitanU u*otl also to ray nnoUior cess called /oroi. Tho amount of 
this tax was very variable, and indeed its collodion was accompanied 
>Tith trouble. It uus s»ppoee<! to rcnri'jient 25 y)or cent f)ftho 
value of thi* proporir nnuiiallv RUdcri by tlio inhabitanta of any 
inrtlcular vi lingo. However, tius was nn irregular source of income 
for th^ kilrdtlr, and was not iuchubul in tho olTicinl nccounta ; conpi*- 
qtieiitly itfenncfl no part ofthe data on which the asscauuents of 
the Summary and Itegular ISdtlcmcnts were fixed. 

However, when the R/-?idoncy was first established, nolvdterdntn t*u>l Fnmmnty Sri* 
than the'-e aceoiinta of the Sikh dnrhdr were procurable ; niul, ns it was cU-Jhebm. 

ab'^olutely n*'C»*A«.ary that the land n*vrnuo doinarid should Iw tixed 
for the current year, ISnglish ollicem were deputed all over f lie countiy 
U> the re^'ejjiic oi each village rcjxamli'ly, TJio Oovcnuiieiit 
ilcinnnd was to lx? fixed in ca»h, and each rilingc was invites! to 
enter into mi engagement for a jv^riod of three j'canr. Tlio aw*«- 
raenta were to based on tlic Sikh returns, on which n n»fIiiction 
of 20 ]>or c<*nL wan lo be ftllowod. Of coun*o if particular ciremn- 
ftianc(*.s itoomcd to require a Inigo mliiction, the KngHsU oIRn'ra had 
tho jwwcr to alTiml it The tenn of this Sdtlcmoat cxjdnnl in 
•the ShAhpiir district with the Sikh year Sambat 1007, corresiwnding 
with A.ir, 1850. Mr. L»iwLs Bowring, on ofllccr who pruiluccd a very 
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Chapter V, B. favourable impression on the people of Shahpur, and whose name 
Landa^Laad was constantly in their mouths for years after his connection A\ith 
Eevenue. district ceased, fixed the assessments of the Bhera and Sahiwal 

. portions of the district The Kdlowal portion was assessed by Mr. 

Cocks, who, owing to press of work, had to fix his assessments at Lahore. 
Working ot first The Government demand was paid in full for Sambats 1904 and 
1905 (A. D. 1848 and 1849). The collections were still made from 
* ’ individuals in kind, but they were paid during the former year into 

the Sikh, and during the latter ycai* into the English treasury in 
cash. In 1850 a few balances accrued, but still, owing to the high 
price of grain, and to' other causes which have been fully explained 
in other Settlement reports bearing on the same period, the zmiin- 
ddrs were able to pay the greater part of the Government demand 
during that year, and also during the succeeding year. But towards 
the close of 1851, a great cry of distress arose throughout the district, 
and as the period of the Settlement made in Sambat 1904 had expired 
with the year Sambat 1907 (A.D. 1850), it was considered absolutely 
necessary that a rension of the demand should be at once effected. 
ncri«iion of nosers- Afl Major Birch, the Deputy Commissioner at the time, had no 
mcatsofH^eKaioi'^l necessity was pressing, Mr. E. Thornton, the 

^ ** ■ Commissioner, determined to revise the demand for the Kalowal 
ialiBil, where the distress was the greatest. He accordingly, in the 
course of his tour, went to the village of Mang in that and 

reduced the Government demand from one Tac to 75,000 lupces. 
This avsscssmont was commenced and finished in three days, 
and was humanly speaking, the means of speedily restoring an almost 
ruined and deserted tract of country to a flourishing condition. 

And of f hocc of Bhc* Early in 1852, Mr. Ouscloy was ordered to rc^dse the Govern- 

m an aiiiwa . demand in the Sahiw4l and Bhera taliBils. His instructions 

were to make the Settlement for the years 1851-52, or nntil such 
time when the Regular Settlement demand should bo determined ; 
that as the year 1851 had expired, any increase in the Government 
demand was to be collected from 1852 only, wliercas any remission 
that was considered necessary was to have retrospective effect. 
The Government demand throughout the district was by these 
operations reduced from Rs. 3,42,492 to Rs. 2,67,455 ; this demand 
r rvas collected 'without difficulty until the Regular Settlement assess- 
ment was determined, and when that assessment was dcteimined, 
it was found that so far from a reduction on the Summary Settle- 
ment demand being necessary, an increase on it could bo taken. 
Results of Siimtnary The results of the three Summary Settlements arc shown in 
the following table.- ^ 
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The Mitha Tiwana, Niirpar and S6ii ialvqdB, as before explain- 
ed, fonned part of the jdgh of Hari Singh, Nalul After the death 
of this leader, the two former were transferred in farm to Malik 
Fatteh Khdn, Tiwana, and were held by him, with but few interrup- 
tions, till his death in 1848. At the same time, the SAn talv^d 
,was for a year or two ^ven in farm to E.Bj& Gul&b Singh, who 
at this time held the contract for the greater part of the district, 
-and afterwards transferred in jdgtr to Sardar Gunnukh Singh) 
Limba. The Khabakkf and Katha taluqda were for many years 
jdgtr of Hori Singh, Mazbl, from whom they passed to Maharaja 
Kharak Singh ; the former in 1822 and the latter in 1825. On 
Kharak Singn’s elevation to the throne they were given to SardSr 
‘ Shamshcr Smgh, Sindh^nwAlia, as part of his jdgtr, and so remained 
till annexation. The taluqds of Ahmadsbad and NAipur Sethi 
*went through many hands j among others, Rdja Guldb Singh held 
.the contract of the former for ten years from 1833 to 1843, and 
' from 1844 to 1846 it formed part of Rdja Hir& Singh’s jdg(r, while 
the latter for nineteen years, viz., from 1818 to 1837, constituted 
tho jdgtr of Sirdar Earn Singh, Billf, a native of Bhngpur in the 
Manjha. 

The management in all cases was identical ; the jdgzrddrs, 
being foreigners, seldom resided on the spot, hence evetytiiing was 
left to the resident manager or hdrddr, and as his tenure of office 
.was often very precarious, he generally extorted as much from the 
zapitnddrB ns lie could, Tlie collections were made by that most 
iniquitous of sysfemR, appraisement of the standing crop, or " tip” 
as it used to be called, by which the heaviest shore of the common 
burden was nearly always made to fall on the shoulders least fitted 
to bear it, because, forsooth, the owners were unable to bribe the 
hdrddr or his underlings into making a favourable estimate of the 
probable outturn of their fields, as their richer brethren did. 
Bntdi, a fir fairer mode of collection, was only resorted to m 
favour of individuals whom the hdrddr wished to humour, or in 
respect of lands of which some portion of the state or jdgirddr’s 
share of tho produce had been temporarily alienated as a concession 
to the leading members of the agricultural community. 

The first Summary Settlement was made by Mr. L. Bowring, 
and, seeing what insufficient and unreliable data he had to work 
with, the rapidity with which tho assessments had to bo made, 
and how obviously it w'os the interest of the Jdgirddrs, whose 
income ■would be affected by the arrangements made, to mislead,^ 
it is rather a tnattcr of surprise that tho first Settlements worked so 
well, tlian that considerable inequalities in the assessments wore 
subsequently discovered. Other causes also combined to reader 
revision necessary before long ; and this was accordingly affected in 
1852 by Major 0. Browno for the taluqds afterwards received from 
Jhclam ; and in the following year, by Mr. David Simpson for 
those which then formed part of the Leiah district. The result 
of these Tensions was a considcnible reduction in the assessments 
of tlie hill ialuqds, but more especially in regard to the jamas of 
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the villages lyinc alone the north of the Siin valley. The assess^ 
meat of the iHitlia ^a^^gavroa also somewhat reduced, while that 
of Nutpurwas raised by nearly thirty per cent. 

Tms second Summaiy Settlement worked tolerably well ; hut 
still it was known that the assessment of the Salt Range villages 
was somewhat oppressive, and from time to time relief was given 
in the most glaring cases. This Settlement iras ostensibly made 
for two years only, but soon alter this term had e 2 q)ircd, the muti* 
nies broke out; and before the finances of the country had recover- 
ed themselves sufficiently to allow of measures entailing extraor- 
dinary expenditure being undertaken, the Lciah district was broken 
up, which led to further delay, and thus it was that no steps were 
taken for sometime to place the assessment and the rights of 
property on a sound basis. It must not liowevor he omitted froni 
mention that Mr. Parsons in 1860 revised the Government demand 
in the Nfiipur talAgd ; the result was a slight reduction ; hut a 
more important change was made in allowing the proprietary body 
in each village to engage separately for their own revenue, instead 
of the plan which had been in force up to that limo, by Avhich the 
Tiwana Maliks had alone been responsible for the pa^Tcents of the 
whole ialuqd. 

In 1854 Regular Settlement operations were commenced in the 
Shdhpur district as then constituted' (see page 24, Chapter II.) 
under Mr. Richard Temple, who was presently succeeded by Mr. 
Gore Ouseley. By 1860 Air. Ouscley had completed the assess- 
ment of the Bhera, Edlowal and Sahiwdl talL8il & ; and he was 
presently succeeded by Colonel (then Capt.) Davies, who assessed 
the tracts received from Loidh and Jhelam (page 25) and completed 
the whole Settlement in 1866. 

The popular opinion divided the whole land of the district 
as regarded its agricultural capabilities, into three great classes, 
via, liiidr or the low lands liable^ to the inundation of the rivers ; 
%itdr, or the high land in the Mr, jungle, vrhere the water was from 
60 to 90 feet firom the surfiice ; and 'aakhat or that strip of land 
situated between the very low and the very high land. So again 
in separate villages, the lands were classed os cither saildbd land, 
subject to the inundations of the river, clidhi land, that dependent 
on wells for its irrigation, and bdrdnf, or land on which the crop , 
was dependent on uie fall of raia The lands were entered in the 
assessment papers only under the heads of saildhdy clidhi and hdrdni. 
The clidhi was divided into two classes — clidhi saildbd i,e. land 
irrigated by wells, hut also having the advantage of being subject 
to inundation from the river ; and clidhi klialis^ or land irrigated 
mhj from 'wells. The tabular statement at the top of the next page 
sho^vs the revenue rates adopted by Mr. Ouseley : — 

In the hdr Re. 1 was charged on clidhi land, and Re. 1 for 
every 20 acres of grazing land. 

The second table on the next page sho^rs figures for the results 
of the Regular ^ Settlement cis-Jliclam, in continuation of the 
information contained in the tabular statement on page 86. 
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In tho thal a rate of Re. 1 was imposed upon oveiy 50 acres 
of pasture. 

Having estimated the gross produce of each kiud of soil, Gol. 
Davies thus describes the subsequent steps by which he arrived 
at his assessment; — 

“ The rate at whicl\ tlie produce was converted into money was tho 
average of the rates which liad prevailed daring the last five years, (reliable 
data for a longer period not being forthcoming) j but ns, owing to the fact 
that the famine year had fallen within that period, tlie result was pro- 
bably somewhat too high, I reduced it by a fourth ; for instance, if the aver- 
age price of wheat during the past five years was 40 seers, I adopted 50 seers 
as tlie rate for converting the produce of wheat-fields into money, and 
so on for each kiud of produce. Having got tlie value of tlie whole produce 
by this means, I took from it the proprietor’s share of the produce according 
to the rate of haiai prevailing in the viLlngc (generally half), and after de- 
ducting from this half the pay, road and school funds, and ten 

per cent, for mirdsi*s dues and other customary payments, I took from < the 
balance or not produce one-fhird ns the Government demand. According, to 
the general rule 1 should have taken half, bat in demanding tho smaller 
proportion, reference was had to the foct that throughout the area under- 
going assessment, the harvests were entirely dependent on rain. My object 
was to make liberal allowance for cvciything.” 

The general fiscal results of 
the revision of this portion of 
the assessment will be soon from 
the table given in the margin. 

Reduction was nominal, ex- 
cept in the Hill cii'clc, ^vhcre as 
the statement before explained, 
the Summary Settlement jamas 
pressed very heavily in places, 
and the general cliaracter of the 
assessment in the Sun valley was 
decidedly oppressive ; on the other hand the assessment in the thal 
and dandd circles was a good deal raised. At first sight it would 
appear that there had been a considerable reduction in the timi of 
the thal; but in reality tho tax was raised, for thirty ra/V« 
containing an area of 220,000 acres, had been marked oE 

The figures in the mar^n show 
the general fiscal results of the 
Regular Settlement, following the 
divisions of the district as finally 
adjusted. ' 

Tho tenures being os a rule Ihft- 
ydchdra, the jarnas are distributed 
primarily upon holdings, regard 
being had, wherever such distinc- 
tions exist, to the various qualities 
of soil; c.g,, in the villages of the 
hitUdr the distribution is on land 
subject to inundatiou {saildlA and * 
that artifidally irrigated (cndlri). 
In tho 'iiakka on irrigated, and 
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"unirrigated (bdrdni). In the hills on hail, •maird and rahhar, &:c. In Chapter V, B. 
zmiinddri and purely pattzddri Tillages, the revenue is of course paid — 
jn accordance with ancestral shares, but as explained before, the 
number of estates held on these tenures is veiy small While, how- 
ever, the general rule is as stated above, in some parts of the district 
pecuHar*modes of paying the revenue exist ; these will now he de- 
scribed, and the causes that have led to their adoption. 

Post custom has had a large share in determining the mode of The mle in the 
distributing the burden of taxation. In the hdr during the Sikh of Bheri 
rule a house tax* of two rupees used to be collected fiom all the resi- * 
dents of the village, proprietors and non-proprietors, independent of 
the iimi on cattle ; and this custom has been kept up ever since, so 
that> ofthejamu, a portion which falls at about the old rate is charged 
oa houses, another and larger share on cattle, and the remainder is 
distributed rat eably over the irrigated and unirrigated cultivated area, 
as recorded in the Settlement papers. The two nrst sums are subject 
.to annual hdcU, the last is fixed for the currency of the Settlement. 

Tlie above rule, however, only obtains in the Bhera tahsil. The dis- 
tribution in the hdr \illagcs of the Shahpur talv^il is chiefly on wells, ghJh 
such having been the practice during the Sikh times in the Faruki 
and Derajard taUqdSt to which these estates mainly belong. Here, 
and elsewhere, wherever the primary distribution is on wdls, pay- 
ments are made according to shares in the wells. 

In the tlial the revenue is distributed partly on land, and the in tae tM. 

remainder on cattle. The former, as in the hay, is a fixed sum dis- 
tributed on recorded cultivation, irrigated anil unirrigated, by far 
the greater part being of the latter class, which pays at an uniform rate 
of four aimas an aero, the sum at which it was actually assessed. 

The quota cliargcd on cattle, here also, is liable to re-allotment an- 
nually, camels for this purpose being rated at sixteen annas, buf- 
faloes eight annas, cows four annas, and sheep and goats each one 
anna. 

^ In the tract called the dandd, the mode of payment is, in the rfanrfa, 

main, the same ; but there is this peculiarity in the distribution of the 
quota charged on land, that the 'lohole area included in separate 
fioldings bears a share of the burden, the uncultivated portion being 
assessed at from a fourth to an eighth of the rate payable on the 
area actually under cultivation. The reason for this is that the site 
of cultivation is periodically changed, so as to allow long intervals 
of rest to the abandoned land. This arrangement further obviates 
the necessity of re-moasurernont and re distribution of assessment, 
should great changes take place hereafter, relatively, in the extent 
of land cultivated by the several members of the village communities. 

^e absence of some such compensating clement was much felt du- 
ring the currency of the Summary Settlement, and in some villages 
led to serious inconvenience. 

In the rauhdv, the whole of the burden falls on land. In the In tho muhdn 
best villages, which enjoy the monopoly of the drainage ^ from the 
Salt Hange, and in which the distinctions in quality of soils ore very 
strongly marked, the distribution is by soils. In the remainder, 


' * Called Ifiihaf which is tbo Punjdbi for door,' 
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Chapter V, B. where the same diffeVciices do not exist, the revenue is divided iim- 

— formly over the area under tillage as measured at Settlement, At 

^ would appear as if this wcin scarcely fair to the owners of 

the inferior rartiiddr land, but enquiry ^ has shown, that whore this 
rule of distributiou has been adopted, the dilTcrcncc in quality of 
the inferior land has been made good to these, by the possession of 
waste land in larger quantities than that attached to the superior 
^\dldddr land ; and, be it remembered, the waste land here is not 
charged with any portion of the revenue. 

The role in the Siilb Throughout the Salt Bango, the rovenuo is distributed by soils, 
and so great is the diffeience in the productive powers of land in 
the best villages, that the samznddrs have for tms purpose carried 
the distinction of soils so far as to sub-divide the and muir/f 

lands each into two classes: In only a few of the very inferior estates 

has an uniform rate been adopted. 

Current Settlement. The settlement now current is sanctioned for a term of fifteen 
years from 1st April 1866. The result of the settlement was to 
assess the fixed land revenue of the district at the amount of 
Bs. 3j76,512, being a decrease of Bs. 1,17,525 or three per cent, 
on the ;preceding demand. The rates used for the purposes of 
assessment have been shown at page 89. 

The incidence of the fixed demand per acre as it stood in 1878* 
79 was Bs. 0-12-8 on cultivated, Bs. 0-2-8 on cultiirable, and Bs, 0-2-3 
on total area. The areas upon w’hich the revenue is collect^ aro 
shown in Table No. XIV, while Table No. XXIX shows the actual re- 
venue for the lost 14 years. The statistics mven in the following tables 
throw some light upon the working of the settlement : — ^Table No. 
XXXI. — ^Balances, remissions, and takdvi advances. Table No. 
XXXIL — Sales and mortgages of land. Table Nos. XXXIII -and 
XXXIIIA. — ^Begistration. 

BeTcnue instal- The revenue is paid in four instalments after the gathering in 
ments. t)f the two harvests, that is, in the months of June and July for the 
spring, and December and February for the autumn harvest. The 
only exception is in the hills, where, owing to the vahi crops ripen- 
ing a month later than in the plains, special sanction has been ob- 
tained to postpone the collections on account of this harvest till tho 
15th July and loth August The proportions, however, in which 
payments are made dnring the year vaiy to suit the circumstances, 
of each natural division. In tho thal and hdr, where the major 
part of the revenue is contributed by the owners of the cattle, 
collections are made in four equal instalments ; in the Salt Bange 
hiihdr and nahha, Tvhere the rail is the principal crop, the division 
is three and two-fifths, respectively for the spring and autumn har- 
vest ; lastly, in the mulidr and dandd the reverse of this is the rule. 
Ceases. The following are the cesses levied in adition to the land reve- 

nue demand : — Local rate cess, Es. 8-5-4 per cent road cess and educa- 
tion cess, one per cent each. The rates are uniform throughout the 
district 

Assignmenta of land Table No. XXX shows the number of villages, parts of villages, 
xCTcnnc. and plots, and the area of land of which the revenue is assigned, tho 
amount of that revenue, the period of assignment, and the number 
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of assignees for cnch as the figures stood in 18S1-82. The Chapter V,B. 

amount alienated at the Xtogulor Settlement was Rs. 46|366, — T- 

rather more than twelve per cent on the total revenue. Of this 

nearly Es. 12,000 'vrero rewards granted for life on account of service , ' 

rendered during the Mutiny, many of which have since lapsed. The 

table at pages 94-5 gives details of tlio assignments as they stood in 

1866. With rcforenco to the question of inams to leading men, Col. 

Danes ^vrites os follows : — 

Tlic enquiries into coses were not conducted in a very liberal spirit, 

. and the general result therefore was that about two-thirds of the claims were 
rejected. Unfortunately, these included many cases techuically known as 
indaif, and the saminMra, perceiving that the policy of tlio Government was 
adverse to the recognition of such claims, from that time censed to urge them, 
at least on paper. One general principle appears to have guided the decision 
In this class of cases rir., that the receipt of lamharddri aUowanco was com- 
pensation in full for all claims of this nature, thus reducing the great and 
^moll all alike to one level. Tliis was an undoubted mistake, and no attempt 
was made to remedy it till quite lately ; for Mr. Ouscley, as would appear from 
Ills writings, was averse to the restoration of these grants, or rather was 
doubtful of our ability tlicrcby to create a class that should be of real as- 
sistance in the administration. Not sharing these doubts myself, and strongly 
impressed with the impolicy, if not positive injustice, of debarring the leading 
samfnddrg of this district from sharing in the benodts conferred on their 
compeers in the surrounding districts, I brought the matter to the notice of 
the proper authorities, and obtained the sanction of Government to send up 
propos.*ils to rectify the initial error. In accordance tlicrowitli, carefully 
considered recommendations have been submitted for the restoration of indms 
varying in amount from fifty to two hundred and fifty rupees per annum, 
to fifty-five of the principal land-holders and men of influence in the district. 

The amount of revenue proposed to bo Alienated in this manner is not fivo 
thousand rupees, or somewhat less than one and a half per oent.^ of the an- 
nual income from land; a small investment that I venture to predict will yield 
large rctums.’* 


Table No. XVH shows the area and income of Government Government lands, 
estates ; while Table No. XIX shows tho area of land acquired 
by Government for public purposes. Tho forests have already been 
noticed at pages G8 — ^71. 


The apparent loss of revenue resulting from the operations of The bar and that, 
the Kegular Settlement was more tlian counterbalanced by the in- 
come derived from the Government roAr/is, or preserves, which woro 
separately demarcated and appropriated by the Settlement Officers. 

Prior to annexation no recognized village boundaries existed in tho 
hdr and tkal jnngics. Throughout th& expanse, villages inhabited 
by various hEuhammadan tribes, whoso chief w'calth consisted in 
cattle, were to be found very often at distances of 10 to 12 miles 
opart Omng|)artly to tho scarcity of well water, and to tho dearth 
of rain which is a cliaractoristic of tlic ShAhpur climate, and to tho 
presence of trees and shrubs on which camels feed, and to there 
pcing during somo months of the year ( if tho fall of rain bos been 
at all favourable) an abundance of grass, — ^tho people carried on 
vciy little agriculture, but kept up large flocks and herds. 
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piiapter V, B, ' As tho \illages wore few ami far apart, disputes about graring 
— 1 ground were of rare occurrence. There was land enough for all, 
sometimes a dispute took place about the ^glit of -watoring 
cattle at a certain pond or natural tank. Two Tijlagcs situated a 
dozen miles apart, would perhaps in a season of drought, both assert 
more common than a claim to Water their cattle at a tank equidistant between their 
claims to possession villages. In the endeavoxir to enforce their fancied rights, a fight 
of land. 'would ensue, and the victors would probabty build a few grass* huts 
for themselves and their cattle, in which they would reside for a 
, couple of months and then desert the place for some better locality. 
The defeated party of one year often ^med the tables on their ad- 
versaries in the year after, and took possession of the disputed 
water. Might was right, ^nd beyond actual possession, there was no 
test by which to judge as to what lands ought to be considered as 
within tho boundaries of any paiticular village. 

Clever expedients When Bcgular Settlement operations commenced, tho countiy 
resorted to by the having been annexed some five years, and the people having haa 
^*Sce TOrinc*' preparatory instruction as two summary settlements could afford, 
grounds, * the comimddrs, knowing our respect for prescriptive rights, deter- 
mined to divide tho jungle among themselves. They accqrdingly es- 
tabl^hed Httlc out-posts, with a few men and a fo^Y head of cattle in 
each of them, at distances of several miles round the parent village, 
and proposed to encircle them all in one ring-fcnce which was to i*g- 
present their village boundary. Had this arrangement been permit- 
ted, the result would have been, that the whole jungle, which may 
hereafter become valuable property to the State, would have been 
appropriated by a few thousand cattle grazers, whose annual contri- 
bution of revenue does not in the aggregate exceed 35,000 nipees.* 
To show how preposterous were some of the claims raised, Mr. Ouseley 
mentions that the present area of Mauzah Lak, after converting large 
tracts originally included by the villagers in their boundary into 
Government rdklis, still exceeds 4,000 acres. 

ClauKc since annex- Before the commencement of our rule, owing to the la\ylGSSncss 
^ otion, of the times, however far parties took their cattle from the villages 
during the day, they brought them back to the protection of 
village for tho night After annexation people became bolder. 
Small parties of men who would formerly have been afraid to have 
separated themselves so far from the main village, during the 
next few years, sunk a iacZia well, and built a hut 'or two, at some 
spot favourable for pasturage, five or ten miles from their village; 
More than this, as the people began to learn the veight wliich is at- 
tached by us to possession, they took to ploughing up and sowing 
small patches of grdund not equal in size to a quarter of an acre, at 
^stances of from three to ten miles from their villages, the object be- 
ing to try and make good their title to all the intermediate grazing 
land between these patches and their village sites. Thu_8 Jlr* Ouseley 
“writes (1859) : “ Last y^, when at Mitha TiwAna, I had to visit a 
spot which was the subject of dispute between the saminddrs of 
Mitha and Ukhli Mohla. I found that the disputed boundary was 
nearly ten miles firom one village and seven miles from the other. 

* !Ehe Qctnol sam is ltBj S3,472. 
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The dispute itself extended over five or six miles of desert, and be- Chapter V, B. 
fore I left the spot the sanifriddrs of Roda in the Lciah district came - . . 

up, and declared that the land whicli I had been looking at belonged to 
tneir village, which was six or seven miles away. During ride I was 
taken by one party or other, to see the marks of their possession, amawntlon? 
which were little patches of ground of the size of a quarter of an 
ocrc or so, scattered over distances of a mile or more from each other, 
in which somebody had sown a few seeds of hdjm which had never 
ripened owing to want of rain. The cx&tcncc of these spots appeared 
to be only known to a few men on either side ; and from the recrimina- 
tions which usctl to follow on their being brought to notice, I believe 
they were ploughed up and the seed cast in secretly at night, and then 
neglected altogether, as the object was not to attract the attention of 
the opposite party to the progress that was being made in securing 
ground, until the settlement ahilkara should commence oper- 
ations," 

After much deliberation it was arranged that the demarcation The principle for 
of boundaries in the bdr, should bo carried out on the same prin- defining bowfinrics 
ciple as had been adopted in Gujrdnwalo. The viUagcs were called on 
to state how many Lead of cattle they possessed, and they -were allow- 
ed on area of waste land calculated upon the number of their cattle, 
at four acres a head in the hdr and ton acres in the /Zial, five sheep 
or goats being counted as equal to an ox. In the hlithaTiwdna that 
lUx. Ouscicy marked out boundaries arbitrarily, without reference to 
the numbers of cattle, or rather, to anj^ exact scale based upon that 
number. The quantity of land that each village was entitled to be- 
ing once settled, every effort was made to draw out boundaries ivith 
a difc regard to existing posscasion, and where pos.'^cssion did not ex- 
ist to prevent it, the vifiago area was made of as compact a shape ns 
was feasible. But so averse were the villagers to this arrangement, 
that they threw every obstacle in the way of the persons employed 
for the demarcation of their boundaries. The area remaining after 
this demarcation was constituted Government ralchs. 

It might have been supposed that the plon adopted would have 
led the people to exaggerate their possessions, in order to obtain 
large pasture grounds, l>ut such was not the ease. The people of 
this country are ovciywhorc suspicious, and hero they seem to 
have thought that a trap w'ns being laid to extract from them the 
real numbers of their cattle, in order that the information might bo 
aftenvards made use of to raise the assessment ; they therefore if 
anjthing, returned the number of cattle as too small. But the 
arithmetical standard was liberalin itself and was not too strictly 
applied, every care being taken that the area allotted to each village 
should be more than amply sufficient for its greatest possible re- 
quirements. 

The present jyslein of innni, by which gazing dues arc realised GmJng dac? In 
from animals pasturing in Government rakfis, is as follows : — Gopcrnmcnt rakhit 

Most of the rnkitji used for grazing purposes arc lca.sed out ovoiy 
year, and the contractors make their own arrangements for colloc- 
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tion of iirni according to the sanctioned scale of rates specified in 
their leases which is : — 

For Camels ... ... 1 Re. per head. 

„ BnHaloce ... ... 12 Annas do. 

„ Cows and Bullocks ... 8 ,, do. 

„ Sheep and goats ... 1 Anna do. 

The system in force regarding iimi in those few raJcJia whicli 
ore managed directly and not leased out is as follows : — ^All cattle of 
zaminddTS and others^ who arc desirous of grazing their animals in 
Government landsi are enumerated and entered in a register by the 
faiwari of the circle and then allowed to enter upon the rallu The 
pativdri grants a “ permit” or parcka to the owner of the cattle 
which insures their admission to the rakJu The rate of timi in the 
rakhs under direct management is the same as for those on lease. 
The income derived by the Government from these raklis for the 
past five years is as follows : — 

1878-79 ... Rs. 84,129 | 1880-81 ... Rs. 75,686 

1679-80 ... „ 35,481 1881-82 33,441 

1882-83 ... Rs. 82,269 

There are now altogether six canals in tlie Shahpur district be- 
longing to Government The areas irrigated by them have already 
been given in Chapter I, page 9. The present state of these canals 
will be best shown by a short description of each. 

The Station Canal takes out of the main stream of the 
river Jlielam near a village called Dudhi, about IG miles to the 
north-west from Shahpur. The average width of the canal bed for 
some distance from the head is 23 feet, and the longitude slope 1 in 
5,700 ; so that the discharge with four feet of water is 165 cubic 
feet per second. About a mile from the river the canal joins the 
distnet road near Jhaurian village, and running parallel at a distance 
of 20 or 30 feet, crosses the former somo distance further on. ?rom 
here the canal keeps close to the line of road through high and 
low ground till it reaches Shahpur. About five miles from the 
station a small branch eight fret uido and two feet deep takes off 
to feed the new Sahiwal or Station Extension Canal. Below this 
point the canal narrows down to a 10-fcet bed, and ends altogether 
at the station of Shahpur. The primaiy object of this canal 
appears to have been to water the trees along the district road and 
in the station, and to irrigate the station itself. Its total length 
is about 17 miles, and as the land passed through is liigh, water for 
irrigation on the W'ay can usually only be taken off by damming up 
the canal. This of course prevents proper distribution of the water, 
and causes a large demosit of silt whenever the bands are made. 
The rilt clearance of this as of all the other canals is done by guess. 
Some lengths in difierent parts of the canal too are cleared out year- 
ly, whereas others are left for two or oven threo 3 ’cars 'without clear- 
ance. The rate for flow irrigation is Ks. 2-8-0 per acre, and is the 
same for all crops. For Persian-wheels (^liatlard) the charge is 
Rs. 16 for the season, and they irrigate about thirty acres. As 
before noted the canal is classed as Imperial. 

The main head of this canal is in the river about two miles below 
the head of the Station Canal. Its bed was 4'75 feet above the level of 
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the water of tlio Jlielam in December 1883 ; but a considerable part of Chapter Vi B, 

this, probably two or three feet, is silt, 'which is cleared out before - , T- ^ 

the nverrises. The channel is 14 feet wide, longitudinal slope 1 ^ 

in 4,500, and depth of water 2‘5, with a full supply giving a dis- „ * . 

charge of 4S’39 cubic fbet per second The position of the head is 

very favourable at present, but the canal itself is liable to be breach- * Canal. 

ed hy a drainage or spill from the river, which crosses it about two 

miles down. About three miles down, the channel joins and runs 

alongside a native canal (Sarfaraz Khan’s) for three or four miles, 

the distanco between the two varjing from 10 feet to 200 feet, and 

the land cut off being of course vrosted , Although no irrigation 

takes place from this canal till within a few miles of Shdhpur, it 

nins through cultivated land the whole distance. Near the village 

of Kot Bhai Khdn, the drainage from a low-lying plot of ground 

sometimes flooded by a breach in the Station Canal is token in, 

and after being joined bj* tho feeder from the latter, the canal bed 

'iridens to^an average of 16 or 18 feet The ■width, however, is very 

irregular. Here the .bed slope is 1 in 4,700 ; so that with 18 feet 

bed and 2*5 feet of water in the channel, the discharge 'would be 

62*18 cubic feet per second Three ‘years ago this canal was dug 

right up to the town of Sahiwdl, hut tho simnly bdog insiifHdcnt, 

the water has only reached half way from Shdhpur to that place 

up to the present, the last ten miles of the canal having been left 

dry each year. This fact is due to want of proper arrangements 

for distribution and also partly to bad alignment The canal keeps 

close to the road, w^ich mm nearly straight from Sliahpur to Sabi- 

'w*a1, onl3* at one point curving to avoid a hill This canal is also 

Imperial, and the water rates arc tlie same as on tho Station Canal. 

It is 40 miles long. 

The Sahiwal Canal takes out of the Main Biver about Old SWiwAl Canal, 
seven miles above the town of Sahiwdl The position of tho 
head at present is an extremely favourable one, being protected from 
scour or liability to silt There is much less silt met with in nnd 
on tho banks of this canal than in my of the otlier Govonimcnt 
canals in the district The capacity of tho canal at its head is 38 
cubic feet per second ; bed width being 12 feet long, slope 1 in 5,000, 
and depth of "water in full supply 2*5 feet, Dowm to Snhhrdl tlio 
canal is everywhere in cutting of a uniform depth of five to six feet, 
and although it has been running for 15 years, there is, except at the 
head, %’eiy little trace of silt on the banks. The irrigation for a 
considerable distance is nearly nil carried on by tho aid of Per- 
fiian-w*hccls (jhallars ) ; towards and beyond Snhnval, liowevcr, tho 
water flows on to tlic land ihroiigli 'water-coursca The canal 
bifurcates at the Sahiwdl and Girot Bond about three miles from 
tlio former place, the smaller branch crossing the road and the 
otlior turning parallel to it crossing near the town. At Sahiwal tho 
canal appears to form a receptacle for the drainage of the town and 
of the counliy to the north-west, ^It then runs south for about 12 
miles, and eventually, if there is water enough, rejoins the river. 

The water rates in force arc Bs. 1-8 per acre for flow irrigation 
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and Es. 8 per annum for each jhallar. The income, area irrigated, 
&;c., is included Avith that of the Station Canal. The canal is 17 
miles long. 

This canal •w^as formerly a small cut mado in a natural 
depression of the countiy 'where the river occasionally overflowed. 
After being n^lected for some years, it was mado over by Captain 
Johnstone, Deputy Commissioner, to Sultan Ahmad Shah, 
of Sh&hpur, who cleared it ; but as he subsequently allowed it 
to silt up, it "was in 1877-78 taken in hand by Colonel Corhyn who 
enlarged and improved it This canal takes out of the main river 
about three miles from Sh&hpur, and is altogcUier 14 miles long, 
the last flve miles of which is only a drainage line, and has never 
been properly excavated. Its alignment appears to be the worst 
possible for an irrigation canal, It can in most places only inigatc 
the land immediately adjoining its banks by overflowing them and 
everjiihing else in the neighbourhood. Tliis appears to be the only 
way in which most of the villages benefit by the canal at all. Tak- 
ing the depth of water at the head of this canal in full supply os 
2'5 feet, the discharge would be 85 cubic feet per second, irrigating 
200 acres in 1379-80. The bed width is 12 feet and longitudinm 
slope 1 in 6,000. 

Tliis canal takes out of a secondaiy branch on the right 
hank of the river, just within the borders of the Jhelam distnet. 
The large branch from which that in whicli the head is situated 
takes off, used formerly to keep open and running all the year 
round. Lately, liowover, it has to a great extent silted up, and 
a channel through two to two-and-a-half miles of the river bod 
has to be cut every year in order to get a supply of water down 
to the canal head. A htmdt moreover, to force the water into the 
channel, has been made completoly across the river branch, and this, 
although temporarily au^enfing the supply, tends eventually to 
cause Ss total stoppage. The bed was excavated 24 feet wide ; it is 
now 36 feet. The bed width varies very much in the first two miles, 
but taking it at the original amount, namely 24 feet* the longitudi- 
nal slope 1 in 3,200 and the depth of water three feet, the capacity 
is 141 cubic feet per second. (The longitudinal slope is that of the 
first two miles.) As in the new Sahiwal Canal, only a little more 
than half the whole length works at all. Down to the village of Eajor, 
twelve miles from the head, the water runs freely and floods the 
country ; the land to which the canal has been dug is higher than 
the water in Ihb river at the canal head, and drainage water is said 

to have been conveyed from the tail 
ujDwards. The canal was made by Cap- 
tain Corhyn, Deputy Commissioner, in 
1876, and has been in operation since 
1877-78. The cost is said to have been 
about Rs. 18,000. The table in the 
margin gives the area irrigated, &c., 
for each year since the opening. • 
The water rate is Ec. 1 per acre and 
the length of the canal 20 miles. 
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, The Eaiiiw41i Canal has also the disadvantage of talcing out 
of a blanch of the river and not out of the mom stream. The 
river has since cut into this branch, and the second or lower head 
of the Biiniw^h is now in the main stream of the river. This branch 
leaves the main channel just below a village cfdled Ghah Nizam, some 
four or five miles above Mi4ni At Ohak Niz4m the Jhelam channel 
is narrow ‘and very well defined with high banks, which the villagers 
say have been undisturbed for many years, * The earth composing 
them is much firmer than that usually found, and the river is said 
to show no tendency to do damage at this point when in flood. 
About five hundred feet down stream, where the head of the river 
branch is mtuated, the main channel suddenly widens, and there is 
therefore a* great tendency for silt to be deposited in its entrance. 
When the river is veiy high a good, supply udll undoubtedly pass 
in, but the amount of silt m the mouth will render its duration very 
limited. The head of the Miani branch of the Rdniwah is about 
three miles down stream, and that of the Main Canal two miles 
further on. The respective capacities of the two branches down 
to their junction three miles above Bhera are as follows : — 

Midni Branch , — Bed 20 feet ; longitudinal slope 1 in 4,500 ; 
depth of water three feet, discharge 98 cubic feet per second. 

Main Branch . — ^Bed 32 feet ; slopes and depth of water as 
above ; discharge 162 cubic feet. 

The chann^ runs along the line of the old Baniwah and below 
the junction of the two branches everywhere commands the coun- 
tiy on each side of it Below the junction the channel widens out 
at once to a 40-feet bed, giving, with a depth of three feet, a dis- 
charge of 205 cubic feet per second. On the whole, this canal is 
very efficient, and there is only a prospective difficulty about keep- 
ing its head well open. 

The rates for flow irrigation are Be. 1-8 for grass and 
Es. 2-8 for all other crops. Jhallara 
are charged Es. 16 each per annum. 
The area irrigated, amount of water 
rates, and cost of maintenance for the 
last eight years are given in the 
margin. The original- cost of the 
canm was 21,600, so that the net 
average gain per annum for the last 
five yeans is 85*07 per cent, even 
although the average rate per acre 
has in the meantime decreased. The 
length of the canal is 23^ miles. 

^ The Shahpur canals may be divided into two kinds : (1) those 
which work well at present ; and (2) those which do not. Among 
the former are, the Station, Sihiwal, and Eaniwah Canals. The 
latter are, the new Sahiwal, the Macnabb, and the Oorhynwah or 
Khushab Canal. The Eaniwdh Canal alone among the first three 
ap]^ears likely to decrease in efficiency. ' The nver branch from 
which it rises is gradually silting.up, so that the cost of maintaining 
the head open will probably increase. 
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8,000 
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Chapter V, B- 

Land and Land 
Kevenue. ' 

Hdniwdh Canal. 


General Remarks. 
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Chapter V, B< 

Laud aud Laud 
Revenue. 

General Itemarke. 


Finnncml ndroiois* 
tmtion. 


The reasons for the partial failure of the lost thrive are various. 
The Station Canal Extension or new Sahiwfil Canal gets an insufficient 
supply, and also appears to have too little slope of bed. The dimen- 
sions of the channel also are not properly proportioned to tho supply 
at various points. The Macnabb Canal has little command of tho 
land through which it passes, so that irrigation il'om it can only toho 
place where it is least ’wanted. Half the Corbyn Canal alignment is 
evidently wrong. Its head is also in a very unfortunate jjosition. 
In the channels themselves the chief detects are : (1) being dug 
^Yith vertical sides ; (2) throwing the spoil as closo -to tho edge 
as it will lie ; (3) line of masoniy woihs being different to line 
of canal ; (4) The silt is heaped on to the original spoD, and thus half 
the silt is yearly deposited from the sides of the channel and only half 
broii^t in by tho wnter. 

The financial result of the worldng of these canals justifies 
their efficient mamtenonce, and tho opportunity of utilizing profitably 
the summer supply of water in the Jhelam renders their extension 
advisable. It will, however, be seen that the land near the river is 
far too much cut up by canals already, and therefore auy new 
scheme, if not entirely an independent one, should at least aim at 
opening up a new tract to irrigation. Tlie establishment employed 
on each canal is given in the folloiving list : — 


Canal and Extentdon* 

2 Jamdd^is Us. 10 and Bs. 8 per month. | 1 JnmddAr @ Bs. 16 per month. 

4 Chaprasis @ Its, 6 

Sdhiicdl Canah 

1 JnmAdar @ B9. 8 

2 GhaprAsis,, ^ 5 

Maenabh Canal, 

2 Chaj^ls @ Rs. 6 

Thus the total establishment at present employed on these 
canals is as follows ; — 

1 OvcTBcer ... <S) Bs. 

1 Do. 

1 Di\rogah 
1 Muharir 
1 Do. 

1 JamAddr 
1 Do 

21 ChaptAsIs @ Be. C per mensem 


CarltyiL Caml* 
1 JnmAdAr @ Bs. 16 
i ChnprAais 5 

. ItMwAh Canal. 
1 Mnnslii @ Bs. 20 
1 JamAdAr „ 16 

4 ChnprAsla „ C 


60 per mensem 
20 „ 

80 „ 

20 „ 

15 

15 „ 

10 „ 

106 ,, 


Total Bs. ... 266 per mensem. 

The canals are woried by the taJisttddrs through a ddrogah and 
patrols. The clearance is carried out under the directions of the 
iahsil officials petty contract or task work, supervised by the canal 
patrols axxdjaTxdddvs. ' 

The canals work from about the middle of April to the end 
of August. The irrigation from the Government (sarhdri) canals 
is measured by the village paiwdrls under orders of the tah&Uddrs 
and the rate of irrigation is different on various canals as follows : — 

The Station Canal and Kciu Sahvwdl Canal. 

The rate for flow irrigation is Bs. 2-8 per acre for all crops. For 
each Persian-wheel (jkalldr) the chaige is Bs. IG for the season, and 
it irrigates about 80 acres. 
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Old SnhMl GanaU 

For flow irriRntion ... .*• Be. 18 0 pcrnerc. 

For cticlijhatldr ... ... » 8 0 0 for the setison. 

MaenahVs Catuth 

For flow itrlcsit Ion' ... ... Be. 18 0 pernerc. 

For each /haUdr ' ... ... i» 8 0 0 for the seosoQ. 

Cffrh^nwdh or KhvMV CannU 
The water mto is Rc. 1 per ocre. 
lUnltrdh, 

For flow irrigation ... ... Rs. 1 8 0 for gTa<^ 

Do, ... ... ft 2 8 0 for nil other crops. 

For eaeli JholUr ... ... ^ t. 18 0 0 each for the acason. 

The following figtinjs show the working of the canals for the post 
six yeara, llic total cost of constnictiou may be stated approximately 
os Bs, 40,750. 


Shdhptvr I'nu'ndatioii _Canah, 


Tears 

oi 

£•4 

ir 

ABIA tIXtO&TBD. 

Ineoxna. 

Bzpnidiinre 

Kbarif. 

Sabi. 

TotaL 

Oenpfcr't 

rate. 

»U jmt. 

IRTT.r? 

jrr®.;® 

1B7W0 

19^041 

I6U-8S 

183;40 

MUef. 

44 

49 

H 

frt 

81 

4,610 

7,068 

1,0M 

6,706 

7.154 

7.828 

074 

s;i2a 

2^1 

s,4:» 

4,8«S 

4,803 

6.6SS 

ajffi 

4,487 

0,I9S 

11,623 

32;031 

11,076 

16,613 

11,401 

7,607 

£3,003 

13,219 

6,00] 

6,301 

8.289 

6,417 

6,665 

M90 


The following table gives the number and names of tho private 
canals in the Shfinpur district, with their average income and expen- 
ditnre, and the avera^ areas watered by them, during tlio period of 
five years ending nith the j-ear 1882-83 : — 

Priinfe CanaU — cost, and area of irrigation. 


No, 

Name of Paiialt 

Aterapo 

locomo. 

ATersra 

Expend!- 

tnro. 

Jirengo 

area 

Irrieated 

1 

t 

5 

4 

6 
6 

7 

8 

6 

10 

II 

13 
19 

14 

15 
10 
17 
Ifi 

Saoriana .m .m ... 

JrbCo KIrSn W4U 

Ifakim Kh«R and Falteh Kbln WiUi 

U. Umar lltTit and Fir Haidar Shah WdU ... 
AiDlr«’Iiand WAU ... ... 

MaLli4am«n WIU ... ... 

UalbtrtniftUAU 

liatimat KhAfi W4U ... 

U. Bbvr Mohamed KbAn W414 
». Umar Ifajlt KbAn WiU 

U. Kboda llukib Udii . ... 

Mrbanan and N» Aid Mobamid Ebln WaU ». 
Sarfarlt KLln WaU 

Chm or Jrbln Kbta WAU 

KandfoWAU ... 

Kattid WAU .. ... 

dbanUn 43 AU ... m. ... 

UahdUaWAU ... 

Total ... 

£80 

4«Q 

4,780 

S4n3 

3,3^7 

43T 

61 

0 

1 2,MS 

6r,6») 

6,7«1 

1 3.301 

, 6.316 

6,113 
' 1,698 

1 8,036 

1 772 

! 22. 

123 

660 

9.260 

1,616 

1A80 

180 

]93 

183 

Sj003 

21.317 

6,369 

0,821 

2.007 

6.137 

101 

BS 

43 

435 

130 

343 

2,100 

1,825 

654 

701 

64 

Sfl 
2,637 
10.009 
' 8,355 

1 1.81% 

I 2,701 

£.460 
661 

1 1,013 

1 326 

305 


61,210 

Tl^ 


Obapter V, B. 

Land and Land 
Bevenne. 

FiDaocial ndmlnifi- 
tration. 


Frivato canals. 
















CHAPTER VI. 


Gbapter VI. 

Toim, Municipa- 
lities^ and Canton- 
ments. 

General statistics of 
towias. 


Town of SAliiw^l. 


TOWNS, MUNICIPALITIES, AND 
CANTONMENTS. 

At the Census of 1881, all places possessing more than B.OOO 

inhabitants, all tnutuci- 
palities, and all head- 
quarters of districts and 
militaiy posts Avere classed 
as towns. TJuder this rule 
the places shown in the 
margin were returned as 
the towns of the district. 

The distribution by religion of the population of these towns 
and the number of houses in each are shoira in Table' No. XLIII, 
while further particulars will be found in the Census Report in 
Table XIX and its Appendbc and Table XX. The remainder of 
this chapter consists of a detailed description of each town, with a 
brief notice of its history, the increase and decrease of its popnla- 
tion, its commerce, manufactures, municipal government, institutions 
and public buildings, and statistics of births and deaths, trade and 
manufactures, wherever figures are available. 

The town of Sahiwal lies in north latitude 31® 58' and east longi- 
tude 72® 22' and contains a population of 8,880 souls. It was fonnerly 
the head-quarters of a fiscal sub-division ; it is one of the chief com- 
mercial towns of the district It is not well built, and is completely 
surrounded by a hacha wall ^vith six gates, of which the Ldhorl to 
the east and the Kashmiri to the norOi are the principal. The town 
is badly situated on a raised piece of ground, around wdiich the sur- 
face drainage of the country for many miles round collects. It is said 
tliat Sahiwdl was founded by Gul Bahlak, one of the ancestors of the 
Biloch Chiefs of this place, and was so named after “Sm ” of the 
Jhammat caste, who was the manager of the property. The muni- 
cipality of Sahiwal was first constituted in 1867. It is a municipa- 
lity of the 3rd class. The committee consists of 11 members, wuth 
the Deputy Commissioner as its President Table No. XLV shows 
the income of the municipality for the last few years, SahiwAl carries 
on a brisk trade with Multan and Sakhar in cotton, grain, and gM, 
audits hanya traders also cany on a large agricultural banking busi- 
ness, and are gradually but surely acqumng the land in the neigh- 
bourhoo(L It is also the centre of the banlla {sajft) trade for the 
surrounding hdr tract. 

The only manufactures for which Sahiwal is noted are hardware 
and tumeiy in ivory and wood and lacquered work. A more detailed 
ncrtice of some of the industries of the torn will be found in Mr. 
Kipling*s_notc given at pages 75 to 78. 
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7.76S 
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The public buildings arc a scliool,' a dispensaiy, a earai vnth Ohaptor VI. 
rooms for European and native travellers, a town-hall, and a iMifUL _ , 

„ , ^ ~ 4 i ( 1 . The population as nsoor- 

?:!:r„v ?«•<»» tamDd at the enumerations meats. 

of 1868, 1875, and 1881 is Town of Sdhiwa. 

f »*« »■»'» *“» shou-n in the innisin. 

whoi^iowti •„ ^ g jg, population 

— -vvas 9,437, the subsequent 

.. .. 11 . ./ C decrease being due to the 

Mieip um transfer of tho tartan hcad- 

■ « — « quarters. Tho constitution 

of the population by religion and tho number of occupied houses are 
shoAvn jn Table !No. XLIIL Details of sc.v will be found iu Table 


XX of the Census Report of ISiil. 

^ Sliahpuris a small town of 5,424 inhabitants, at presentat fihfhpQr town,' 
a distance of about two miles from the river Jhclum, It was formerly 
on tho very bank of tho river, .wliich has of late been receding in the 
direction of IChush^b. Shahpur with tho adjoining Ailln^cs ^atlid- 
wdla, Kotl^ and Jalalpur was founded by a colony of Saiyads wrho 
still form the proprietary body. One Sh^h Shams 'was their common 
ancestor, and his tomb may still bo seen near Shdhpur. Tho original 
tomb was to tho north of tho town, and was carried away by the river, 
ivhcn the coffin is said to have been removed to its present site. 

Glut of the towa He is now worshipped as a saint, and a larra 
fair is annually held in his honor between 18th and 2.5th Clict (the 
end of Starch and beginning of April). A Inigc number of people 
come from very long distances to worship this saint at liis shrine, 
which is shaded by a groVo of trees. At tho last fair, hold in the 
beginning of April 1SS4, it is estimated that 20,000 people wore 
collected. A cattle fair was held in connection with this fair, and 
Rf. 500 were awarded in prizes. Tiiis town lies ^ on the road finm 
Lahore to Dcra Ismail Klidn and has somo trade in cloth. It is throe 
miles from the Civil station, and five from Khu.shab. Though now 
removed from the rii'cr by a distance of two miles, in high floods tho 
water still touches the walls. The road to Khushdb tunis off at a 
right angle immediately in front of a picturc.sque gate, which leads 
into the only h<h(tr of which the town can boast Tho other gate, 
much smaller and ill built, leads to the river towards the north-west. 

The town has a rchool and a dispensarj*. In tho western corner may 
be seen the low kacha walls of wlmt was once a fort of the Sai^mds, 
the site of whicli thoj* still oceupy ; while outside tlic town and further 
east of the shrino of Shalt Shams, about one mile from the fort of tho 
Saiynds, are the mins of an old Sikli fort 

The town is a ^luhicipality of tho third class. The Municipal 
income for the last few years is sliown in Table Ko. XLV, 

The civil station of Shulipur Has three miles to tho cast of tho totvn 
on the road from Lahore to Dcra Ismail Khiiu, and has a population 
of 2,328 souls. It is about in the centre of the district, where tho 
htfr bepns to clmngo into the fertile low-land strip of countiy 
stretching along tho bank of tho river. It ia nt present 30 miles 
from tho railway. I£ has a small hdsdr neatly laid out, with fairly 
wide strecis. The roads of tho station are wide and well shaded by 
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Chapter VI, trees, and are watered in hot weather from the inundation canal, 

. which runs through the station. Picturesque glimpses of the Salt 

Range close the view to the west ; good crops of grain and gross arc 
meats. raised in tlie lands attached to the station, chiefly by the aid of 
Shibpur town, canal irrigation. The station has a large hospital, a school, two tanks 
and three public gardens. The annual horse fair is held here. 

The district court-house, the treasury and the ialiail are all 
substantial buildings of the usual type. There is also a police office, 
a Jail, and Police Lines with parade grounds. There is a sessions- 
housc and a staging bungalow, and a commodious sarai was built 

for the public benefit 
by the late Malik Sahib 
Khdn, Tiwana, O.S.L 
The church is in a 
pretty garden in the 
centre of the station. 

The population os 
ascertaluea at the en> 
umcrations of 1868 and 
1881 is shown in the 

The tabic shown in the margin gives 
the population of suburbs. 

The Deputy, Commissioner ^vrote 
as follo^vs in the district report on the 
Census of 1881 regarding the increase 
of population observable in the civil 
lines: “This increase is only of an 
accidental nature, the majority of 
the people enumerated there being of a fluc^ating description, 
composea largely of poisons attending the courts, and other 
temporary in-comers. This is illustmted by the "fact that 
while the proportion of males in every 100 persons is' 51 in 
other towns, it is 17 in the civil station.” The constitution 
of the population by religion and the number of occupied houses 
are shown in Table No. aTiUI. Details of sex will be found in 
Table XX of the Census Report of 1881. 

Town of Ehush&b, The town of Khushab lies in north latitude 32° 17' 30" and 
east longitude 72° 24' 30", and contains a population of 8,989 souls. 
It is situated on the .right bank of the Jholam on the L^oi^e and' 
Derajdt road, about eight miles from the civil station. Soon 
from the opposite bank of the river the town is picturesque. 
The town being quite on the edge of tho river, it has several times 
been washed away by the stream. Year by year the river has 
encroached on the banks, so that a portion of the inhabitants are 
in turn driven out of their houses and obliged to build on the 
, further side of the river. Tho town is partly surrounded by a kacha 
wall with four gates, of which Lahori to the east and Kashmiri to 
the north are the principal There are no data for giving, with any 
degree of exactness, the year of foundation of Khushab. It is said 
by local tradition to have been built in A.D. 1503. But it must have 
existed long before this, and is probably one of the oldest towns in 


moigin. 
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this part of the Punjab, as it was a flourishing place in tho time of Chapter VI. 
Babar, and is frequently mentioned by him in his memoirs. It is „ in 

favourably situated ou the right bauk of the Jhclam, about eight 
miles from tlic civil station. Indeed, from the manner in which it is monts. 
mentioned, it is clear that the old town must have existed when Kliosh&b town. 
Babars ancestor, Tamerlane, invaded Hindustan in A.D. 1398. 

Very lilllo, however, of the old toum remains: for the last fifty 
years tho river has been gradually cuttmg away its right bank at 
this spot, and udth it have disappeared the gardens of the good 
Ahmadydr Tslhan, the fort built b}* Jafar Khdn, Biloch, and ninc- 
tenths of the older houses. In Colonel Davies’ time a new town 
was laid out which, with its bazar thirty feet wide and more than 
half-a-milo in length, and its open streets, promises to surpass tho 
former one. The Nawab, Ahmadydr Klidn, mentioned above, was 
Governor of KhushdU in Aluhamroad Shdh’s time, and ins tomb, about 
a mile to tho south-west of the new town, is still a place of pil^mage. 

The municipUty of IQiushab was first constituted in 1807. 

It is a municipalit}' of the Std class. It consists of 11 members 
with the Deputy Commissioner os President, tho tah$(lddr tho 
Vice-President, and the Hosjntal Assistant as cx-qfficto members. 

Table No. XLV shows the income of the municipality for the lost 
few years. 

Khushab carries on a'lnigo tindo with Alultdn, Sakhnr, Afghdn- 
istdn, and the Derajat, sending doiivn cotton, wool, and ghi to the two 
former and countiy cloth to tho latter, receiving in exchange English 
piece-goods, spices, iron, copper, &c., from ilultan and Sakhor, mied 
fruits, niaddor,£rc:,flrom Afghanistan, and sugar and giir from Amritsar 
and the Jalandhar Dodb. It is tho great mart for tlio grain of the Salt 
Range, and laigc numbers of cattle arc employed in taking salt cast- 
waros, and bringing back rice, sugar, kc. The principal manufac- 
ture is that of coarse cloth and cotton scarfs, Itmgis, there being 
some COO wearing establishments in the toum. ’The manufacture 
of art pottcij has been commenced. A more detailed notice of 
some of the industries of the town will bo found in Mr. Kipling’s 
note rive at pages 75 to 78. 

The public buildings ore a iaiisll, a f/itfnu, a school, a dispensary, 

a with rooms 
for travellers, and 
toini-liall AtKhu- 
shdb we have tho 
largc.st ferry in tho 
district, AS from hero 
roads branch to Dcra 
Ismail Khdn,Midn- 
wAli, Bannu and Ta- 
Ingang tliroiigh the Salt Range. An English roiring boat is used for 
the dAk.^ The population us ascertained at the ciiumcmlions of 
18C8, 1S75, nntf 188J is shown in the inatpn. 

The impiilation at the Census of 1855 was 7,201. Tho con- 
stitution of the pi^ulation by roUrion and tho number of occupied 
houpCB nro shown in Table No. XldH. Jlctails of sex will be found 
in Table No, XX of the Census Report of 1881, 
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Chapter VI. Girot js a small town, the population comprising 2,776 in- 

Towns "ifuiiiclpa- situated on the right bank of the Jhclam. The town itself 

Utles and Canton- an unpretentious collection of native houses without* a wall or 
ments. any building of importance. It has a school, a police clia\ikU a 

QirotTown. dispensary, a municipal committee-house and a rest-house. The 

hlunicipai Committee consists of nine members appointed by the 
Deputy Commissioner. Its income for the last few years is shoum 
in Table No. XLY. The original town of Girot was so named by a 
merchant of the Goria tribe, who founded it during tho Ghoghatta 
rule, about 425 years ago. Subsequently, about 904 Hijri, one 
Malik Bijir, of the Biloch tribe, founded a village near it, naming 
it Tibbi ; but this latter was afterwards destroyed by Ahmad 
Shah, Euler of Kabul, and the descendants of Malik Bijar then 
founded the present toTO, calling it Girot after the original name. 

The sites of the old villages of Girot and Tibbi are still includ- 
ed in the limits of tho pre- 
sent towTi, The chief trade 
is in cloth manufactured by 
Tveavers ' there. This cloth 
is greatlj^rized in Afghan- 
istanand Central Asia, wheixj 
the. trade mark is notorious. 
About Es. 1,50,000 worth 
of cloth is exported annually. 
The population as ascertained at the enumerations of 1868 and 1881 
is shown in the morgpn. 

The constitution of the population by religion and the number 
of occupied houses are sho^vn in Table No. XLIII. Details of sox 
will he found in Table XX of the Census Eoport of 1881. 

Tovm of Bhera. The town of Bhera lies in north* latitude 32® 22' and east longi- 
Dcscription, tude 72° 57' and contains a population of 15,165 souls. It lies on 
the left bank of the Jhelam, 30 miles east of Shahpur. It is the 
head-quarters of a fiscal sub-dhision, and is the largest and most 
imposing town and the most thriving commercial centre of the 
district The to^vn is surrounded by a wall, partly haclia and partly 
with eight gates, of which tlie Lahorl Gate to the east and 
the Thanwala to the north are the principal. It is the best look- 
ing town in the district, being built of brick throughout There are 
some ancient buildings with wonderful wood-carving. There 
are also some gardens outside the toTO, among which Thanwala 
garden, and one in which the tomb of Miran Said l^Iabamadi is built, 
are specially worthy of notice. It has a mmt, detached talvsil and 
tJidnay a dispensary, a town-hall, and a district school. 

The early history of tho town of Bhera is discussed at some 
length by General Cunningham in his “Ancient Geography of India,” 
pp. 155 to 159, and Archaeological Survey Keport, Vol. XIV, pp. 35 
to 40. The original town stood on the right bank of the river, 
and in former days must have been a place of considerable note, for 
Babar, in his autobiography, when speaking of his designs on 
Hindustan, talks of the countries of Bhera, Ehusliab, &c^, and 
again in describing Hindustan itself, he defines the limits of the 


lAmita of 
NDomormtioD. 

Yosr of 
OnsQi. 

PrreoDii. 

M&lea. 

Femalei. 

Wbolo toirn ... 

r 

1 1681 

2,7m» 
8, 776 

1,431 
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1 

1,365 

1,346 


f 1668 

1 1891 

i 2,790 
2.776 

j 
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empire as extending from Bhera to Behdr.* Some idea of its size may Obapter VI. 

also bo cJuncd from tbo fact that it paid so large a sum as two . . 

lakhs of nipocs to purchase its safety, when the troops under BaW, Utte and OMtoS^ 
disappointed of expected plunder in Bajaur, arrived before it in meats* 

JLD. 1519. Soon after this, says tradition, the adjoining hill tribes xotto of Bheni. 

descended and destroyed tbo city. The ruins of the ola town still Dcsciiption. 

remain, and are known by the name of Jobnathnaggar. It is iden- 

tided by General Cunningham as the capital of Sophues, or Sopheites, 

the contemporary of Alexander the Grcahj* The same author speaks 

of it as the refuge, and for some time the capital, of the Brdhnmn 

l^gs of Kabul, expelled about the end of the 10th centuiy by tiio 

hlunammadans. 

The new town of Bhera was founded in A,D, 1640, during the 
reign of Shcr Shah, near a spot where a holy man calling himself 
Pir Kdrya-^ndth hud for some time been established, and where his 
descendants arc still residing round the tomb of their spiritual 
father. The place appears rapidly to have attained to its former 
size and importance, as it is one of the few places mentioned by 
name in the description of the Lahore auba given in the 
hari, from whicli wc also Icam that it was the centre of a mahal 
which paid a revenue of nearly five lakhs of rupees, and was one 
of the few spots in the whole empire where money was coined 
After being plundered and laid waste by Niir-ud-dm, os mentioned 
before, the town was rcpopulated by the Chiefs of thoBhangifnisZ, to 
whose share it foil in the dirision of the territory acquired by the 
SikhsL Its appearance has boon greatly improved under British 
rule. 

The municipality of Bhera was first constituted in 1867* It is 
a municipality of the 8rd class. The Committee consists of 13 
members ^vith the Deputy Commissioner its President, the taltsiU 
fldr Vice-President, and tlic Hospital Assistant and the Head- 
blaster of the school ns ex^ojficio mcfhbcrs. The members are 
selected by the Deputy Commissioner. Table No. XLY shows the 
income of the municipality for tbo last few years. 

Bhera is a place of considerable trade, but inferior in this res- 
pect to both Plnd Dadan Khan and Khushdb. A largo colony of 
Khojas and Pirdchas, bluhammadan converts from Hinduism, aro 
settled here, and carry on a traffic \rith Kdbul and the countries be- 
yond it. Cotton was transported towards Sind in largo quantities 
during the contimmnee of the American War; but the trade has 
now somewhat doclincd* Gldia also sometimes sent down the 
Jhclain, the trade in this article being chiefly in the hands of 
Khojas. Rice, and sugar are imported from the Jalandhar 
Dodb ; comitiy cloth is exported to Kdbul, blultdn, Dorajdi, and 
Sakbar. European cotton goods are brought from Amritsar and 
KardchL Coarse felts and hand panJJida aro exported in difforent 
directions. The town Ls also fhmous for ironsmiths and stone- 
cutters, os well as wood-carvers; an excellent felt and soap are 
manufactured, the former being exported in large quantities. A more 


* ICr8kinc> nnber, p. 2.^5 nml *S10. 
t Axcbicological Beport, 18G3-C4, p. 42. 
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detailed notice of some of tho 
industries of the to^vn ivill be 
found in hir, Kiplinofs note 
riven at pa^cs 75 to 78, 
The population, as ascer-» 
tained at the enumerations 
of 1868, 1876, and 1881, is 
shoTHi in the margin. 

In 1855 the population was returned at'thc Census of that year 
as 13.973. 

The constitution of the population by religion and the number 
of occupied houses arc shown in Table No. XLIIL Details of sex 
will be found in Table No. XX of the Census Report of 1881. 
The annual birth and death rates per millo of population since 
1868 are given below, tho basis of calculation being in eveiy ease 
tho figures of the most recent Census : — 


Tear. 

SlBTII RaTM. 

• DlATnllATSS. 

Persons 

Halos. 

Pomales 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

19(3 ... 




19 

20 

is 

19IK) ... 


u> 

,, 

so 

30 

29 

1870 ... 

35 

so 

35 

40 

43 

37 

1871 ... 

37 

40 

St 

37 

85 

so 

1872 .. 

St 

18 

10 

C9 

60 

60 

1873 ... 

SB 

15 

15 

43 

45 

40 

1874 ... 

£9 

SO 

S9 

35 

35 

35 

1875 ... 

60 

27 

23 

33 

31 

81 

1870 ... 

6S 

26 

26 

31 

81 

31 

1877 ... 

65 

29 

20 

31 

33 

80 

1678 ... 

62 

27 

25 

CS 

1 62 

65 

1879 ... 

41 

20 

St 

33 

34 

33 ^ 

1830 ... 

63 

27 

26 

as 

33 

33 

1881 ... 

69 

29 

19 

31 

80 

33 

Averace 

47 

25 

21 

39 

33 

38 


The actual number of birtbs and deaths registered during the 
last five years is shown in Table No. XLIV, 

Town o£ Mianu The town of lliani lies in north latitude 32® 31* 48" and cast 
longitude 73® 7* 30", and contains a population of 8,069 souls. 
The town is situated on the left bank of the Jhelum, opposite 
Pind Dadan Khan, and is a 2nd class police station. The town 
is an ill-built town of narrow lanes and bazars^ the upper-storeys 
of the houses and shops almost touching each other. It is not 
surrounded by any wall. Prom time immemorial Miani has been an 
important mart for the salt from the mines on the opposite side of 
the river. The original town was called Shamshabaa Tliis was 
swept away b}* the river, and a town on the present site was built ' 
under the auspices of Asaf Khan, fatber-in-law of the Emperor 
Shih Jehan, by two Hindus, Madho Das and Siiib Ram. ' Liko 
Bhero, it grew and prospered till the decline of the Mughal monar- 
chy, and, like Bhera, it was plundered and destroyed by Nur-ud- 
din, General of Ahmad Shah, in A.D. 1754, and the inhabitants were 
dispersed'in the neighbouring villages. In AJD 1787, Maba Singh, 
father of Ranjit Singh, induced a number of the descendants of the' 
old residents and others to rebuild the town, and re-opened tho salt 
mart; but it appears never to have entirely recovered Nfir-ud-din's 
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ments. 

Town o£ niicra. 
Description. 


Limits of 
Hmuneration. 

Ymt of 

Ceneas 

Persons. 

Hales. 

Females. 

Wliolo toirn ... 

f 1B68 

1 1381 

14.814 

16,166 

7,418 

7.616 

7.068 

7,610 

UnnleipBl bmits 

1 1676 
1 1831 

14,614 

14,710 

1M66 


...... 
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visitation, for the dcsccndanta of tho families which then abandoned 
the place and took refuge in the adjoining villages arc still to bo 
found in tho latter. 

The niunicipaUty was first constituted in 18G7. Itis a muni- 
cipnlity of the 3rd class. The comniittco consists of eleven mem* 
bers appointed and selected by the lleputy Coinmissionor. The 
income for the bisl few years is Siown in Table Na XLV, The pros- 
perity of the town depended mainly on Uic salt trade, which %vas 
carried on here on a large scale, for olmost all tho salt of the Mayo 
mines destined for down-coiinto’ markets pasfcd through it, the 
town being always known os Lun (salt) At iAni ; b\it its golden da^'is 
have vanished, the salt dop5t having been established nt^ Lala Musa, 
Four miles from Aliani is the small village of Chak AliAni It was 

a salt mart when salt was 
conveyed ncro?a tho river 
from Kheumby awirotram- 
waj'.^ The public buildings 
of Aliani ore u nolice bunga- 
low, a fox\*n-haw, n school, n 
with rooms for Euro- 
pean and native travellers. 
Tlic pojmlation, ns nsccr- 
iaiued at tlm enumerations of 180S, IS7o, and 1881, is shown 
in the margin. 

Its ;>opi;)jitioji at the Census of 1 S.j 5 was 0,005. The Deputy 
Commisrioncr wrote as follows in the District Report on the Census 
of 1881 rc'gntding the increase of |>opttlntion: “Tho iucrenso in 
Jllhmi has wholly taken place within a little more than the last 
year, and is due to the ojHMiiug of the Salt Branch Railvcay, which 
cuids nt the The coiielitution of the pt7ptilalion by religion and 
the Dumber of occupif^^il houM's arc shown in Tablo No, XLIII. 
Derails of sox will bo found in Table No, XX of tho Census lloi)art of 
1881, 
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Table No. IlIA, sbowing RAINFALL at bead-quarters. 
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1 



UONXHB. 

Av^uAL Asen/ons. 

MONTHS. 

A»EUai. Avfiuofs. 

No, of rainy 
Aa>a In csv'i 
mentli^ 
1667 to 1876. 

RslnfftU in 
tcntlis of nn 
inch In exeb 
mnuth— 
1607 to 1831. 

No, ol rsluy 
d'v>a In cscu 
month— 
16()7 to 167G 

Ralnfidl la 
leutbs of an 
Inch in cicb 
month— 
1667 to 1631. 

Jnnusry 

1 

M 

Fcptcmiicr 

* g 

IG 

February 

ft 


Octol)Cp 

1 

d 

March 

o 


Nosomber 

i. 

4 

April 

i 


December 


G 

Naj 

o 


1st October to 1st Janusty . . 


n 

Juno 

n 


lot Janu'iry to l«t April 


24 

July 

\ 4 


let April to let Oet<^r 


100 

August 

4 

32 

tVholoycar 

21 

141 


Kote — Tbc«o fisrurcs arf> taken from Table >'o. XXIV of tbo Itcrcnuo Report, nad from pige 34 of the T\>mloo Report. 


Table No. IIIB, sbowing RAINFALL at Tabsil Stations. 


I 

1 = 1 

3 ] 

4 

i ' 


Axrr wn tml ik testiib or an v cn, iron 187 J-V*! to 1877-78. 

Tausil SrATlo^s. 

1st October to 
let Jouu.'u^'. 

1st J-vnu iry to 
1st April 

let Apnl to 

1st OctoVi. 

Wliole sear. 

KhuBbsb 

7 


12H 

163 

Bhem 

8 ^ 

60 1 

ItiG ' 

183 


IfoTC.->Tho«e figures are taken from tngm SG, 37 of tlio Fitnlne Rci art. 


Table No. V. showing the DISTRIBUTION of POPULATION. 


> 1 

il 

a 

4 
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District. 

TsbsU 

Shahpur 

TahsU 

KhViabab. 

TaliPil 

Blicn, 


Total iwiinro miles .. .. 

Oalttralcil sqmio miles 

Gulturable siuAU miles .. 

Square mQes under crops (ATcrago 1877 to ISSl) 


mm 

1,032 

264 

727 

147 

2,47S 

252 

l,4t6 

207 

1,161 

254 

$S3 

173 


TvNi'il pcptiKtlon 
Vrbin iiopuhtlon 
Runl i>opuIatlon 




401,505 

51,631 

U«,t77 

120.r3^ 

1C,C32 

106,001 

in.616 

11,T<'3 

110,850 



Total popuhtfon per square mile , • 
Rural populitionporsquaro mile • 


;; 

00 

ro 

110 

101 

6S 

48 

Hi 

b3 

1 

■e 

B 

t 

^Otct 10,006 souls 

5.000 to 10,000 
^OOO to 5,000 

2.000 to .1,000 . 

1.000 to 2,000 .. 

600 to 1.000 

Under 600 




■ 

■ 

1 

a 

9 1 
28 ! 
3G 
C2 

r 1 

1 

7 

80 

63 

178 


1 Total 

.. 



C57 

2S0 

139 

279 


Occupied houses ». 

f Teams 
llHlagcs 


- 

B,8il 

G3,S13 

3,184 

19,720 

1,70S 

21,C41 

4,009 

21,022 


Unoccupied house*. 

< Tosms 

1 Milages 


.. 

4,884 

15.005 

1,5C0 

£,G0S 

781 

5,425 

2,2S5 

8,972 


Resident families . 

(Towns 
t VOlsges 


1 

18,101 

S8.S01 

£3,913 

3,005 

09,503 

B.Ml 

81.885 


Koifc-Theso figures ore taken from Ttblcs Nos. I end XVIII of tl» Census of 13^1, except the cnXUvsted, eulturable, 
Md crop aress, srhlch are taken from Tables Nos 1 and XLIY of the Administration Report. 
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Table No. VI, showing MIG-RA.TION. 


1 

a 

’ 1 

* 1 

S 

« 1 



Dtsmfciv. 

i 

1 

1 

EmJgnmts, 

Malfs r 
OF nom 

rn 1,000 

SLXI 3. 

Dismtsurtov of IuuIOlu^’» 
BT TAnaiLs. 

ii 

.jj 

HI 

1 

1 

1 

1 

GuJiyinwabL 


3,167 

s.eto 

5i5 

1 

1 478 

106 

m 


Jlawalplndl 


380 

s,oro 

601 


82 



Jhclum. . . ... 


&,l6i 1 

6,118 

410 

D35 

609 



Gujnt .. ' 


0,817 

4,1JT 

4b7 

400 

S38 



Jhontr 


0,000 


MO 

468 

2,C07 1 



Pera 'ismitl Kban 


001 

B/n$ 

617 ; 

618 

65 1 



Ptnnu 

“ 

403 

S,T31 

610 

052 

00 ' 

8C6 

■■ 


Kot*s,— These Cgurw oro taken from ToWo No. X.I of tho Census Report of 1681. 


Table No. VII, showing RELIGrlON and SEX. 
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s 

^ 1 

' 1 

* 1 
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PtaTUICT. 

Tah^itb, 




Person^. 


remnlc^ 

filiAhpur, 

Khushib 

lUiera. 

Tillages. 

li 


421,503 

221,670 

1AS32 

ie2,caa 

(. 1,&«S 
58,018 

191,010 

C7,Sh2 

61,333 

167,280 

89,809 

77,431 

860,877 

191,083 

174,889 

ntnias .. 
bikhs .. 

Joins 

Ruddbitti .. 

.^oroastriAns 

3IUFiltDans . . 

ClritUins 

Others and unti.ccl&ed . 


W.O-’rt 

4,702 

0 

S0,3"0 

2,601 

0 

28, ("Ml 
2, ©'ll 

4 

19,801 

1,431 

14,970 

2,000 

21,732 

1,215 

0 

83,660 

8,ni 


C5i,i42 

29 

iss,rH 

22 

lC0i028 

7 

17 

HI.O.'O 

10 

141,262 

41 

327)496 

9 

European b EaroAlan Cliristlaus . . 

SO 

SO 

C 

15 

10 

1 

.. 

flunnlt ^ ,1 
hlilalu 

Wslnblv 

• ■ *. 

311,107 
C,2«1 1 
S3Jj 

lS5,r6T ! 

8,2 iO 

107 

1C1.830 
8, 011 
120 

oe,eci 

S.IUT 1 
2w3 

112,138 
2,444 1 

i 

140,378 

901 

221,690 

5,4Sd 

233 


K0T2,^Tbcsir aro taken fiuui Tablet Rm 111, llIA, HID of tho Census of 1861. 


Table No. VIII, showing LANGUAGES. 


1 

A 


4 

6 

^ Language* 

District. 

DiSTntrtTioN mr Tarbils. 

Bludipur. 

Kliushab. 

Bheto. 

IHndustant 

70S 

8S0 

147 

S25 

Panjabi 

420,258 

122,090 

131,239 

160,029 

Fashtu .« ,, «. 

405 

100 

221 

8t 

Kaxlimin ,, 

26 

.. 

3 

12 

Lopalcso ,« •• «. 

1 

•• 1 

.. i 

1 

Pcnian 

1 

.. 

«. 

1 

EngUsh 

27 ' 

13 

10 

2 


Nort.- These figures fire taken from Table Ro. IX of the Census Report for 1831. 
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Table No. IX, showing MAJOB CASTES and TRIBES. 
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lo Ceu<^\» 
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IpMc No. 
^IU&. 



roraom. 

llalcT. 

Tcmilcs. 

lUiLdu. 

Stklu 
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Totil ropulalios 


411 J 08 

221,070 

ipi,s3: 

30.330 

S,C05 

6 

181,714 

1,M0 

18 

Biloch 



4,>;2i 

4,341 




4,5J4 

21 

C 

Pitbm 


8,tJ7b 

l,SiO 

1,211 


, . 


1,S« 

7 

1 

J.\t 


SI, 60^ 

]8,5CS 

IVMO 

054 

SOO 


17,614 

82 

o 

l^lput 



43,73’» 


113 

31 

,, 

4.1, -lOS 


12 

Awin 


4i>.445 

24, S') 8 

21,017 




21.P‘)1 

lie 


Khobbar 


10,20'> 

6,372 

4,8^1 




5.372 

21 

7 

Anm 


6,574 

4,572 



,, 


4,572 

3,372 

20 

17 

SliPkb 


7,4<^» 

3 3T2 

3,«17 


,, 


18 

07 

Tljgbnl 

Brubman 



1,556 

l,OS0 




1,235 

n 



0,402 

2,<H0 

2,602 

2,0« 

12 


S 

la 

24 

Smyad 

.. 

SC25 

4,417 

4,188 




20 

21 

Knl 


T,6U 

a , 001 

S.511 

27 



8,900 

18 

S5 

1111141 


8,144 

4.312 


1 

, 


4,341 

so 

IG 

KhatTi 


15,015 

7,02*» 1 

7,010 

7,110 

400 


10 

.“O 

10 

Arora 


M,017 

17,044 

17,37,1 

15,020 

1,012 


112 

8.1 

4 

Cliuliri 


2S,«»7 

16,0^2 

11,216 

S1Q 

62 


14,070 

07 

10 

Korlil 


15,1! 1 

7,045 

tIic'i 

1 

,, 



SO 

9 

JulihA 


2J.47J 

11,817 

10,055 

,, 



11,817 

51 

28 

Ifachlil 


11,150 

5,843 



,, 


6,*^ 16 

20 

22 

I^obir 


5,074 

2,710 

2,121 

,, 



2,740 

12 

11 

Tarkhan 


10,270 

H.TiiO 

5,407 

4.801 

4 

1 


5,402 

24 

n 

IvtiiJi'itir 


O.SJO 

6,549 

2,711 




0,220 

21 

32 

niioln 


fi.rjl 

2,011 

4 



2,'^7 

13 

21 

Toll 


2,112 

i,i:j 

m 

, , 



1,132 

5 

83 

Qft4'<\b 


6,S03 

2,tj<i7 

2,515 




2,C17 

12 « 


bunar 

** 

3,537 

1,SI1 

l,7u0 

ii265 

15 

•* 

613 

0 


2fOT£.-~XliCso fibres aro takon from Titblo No. VIIIA of tho Cctlaus of IbSl* 


Table No. IXA, showing MINOR CASTES 
and TRIBES. 


1 

3 

B 

4 

6 

Sorlil No In 
Ccii"nB Table 
No. vniA. 

Ciftc or tribe. 

Persons 

dialed. 

fomalci 

H 

flojw 

8S0 

, 664 

322 


Ahir 

002 

60S 

454 

» 

1 r.iqtr, tnlsecllaneoits and un^dfied 

l.OSO 

C17 

452 

42 

llftHali 

1,278 

CT2 

COO 

44 

Khojih 

1,551 

B07 

741 

48 


035 

503 

427 

C9 

Bhat»ya .. .. .. ! 

7J4 ; 

309 

835 

70 

Uloina .. ,. 1 

764 

SSI j 

805 

SO 

Bozls^^r .. ,. 

591 

2&7 

807 


Note.— TL c^e lipircs oro tak«a from Table Ko. VIIIA of tiic Ceasus of lbSl< 








































% lil [ Pnt^Ab GFazofctcer/ 


Table No. XIB, showing MONTHLY DEATHS from FEVER. 


1 

o 

8 

4 

6 

0 

7 

yioNta 

ISTT 

lS7*f 

is.t» 

1««>0 

15«1 

Tutnl 

Januaty 

851 


£40 

r2 

8S4» 

se2i 

rebruary 

31S 

2 3 

770 

4.5 


2185 

JUarch 

lOO 

\2a 

f4d 

Ijn'l 

sn 

2,011 

Anrll 

21o 


415 

SS5 

820 

1,703 

ilay 


r-s 

•iOl 

'»S 

400 

2,075 

June 

'■17 

’S7 

S70 

5*J0 

PM 

2,20S 

Julv 

nis 

fi'O 

tC2 

COl 

SlI 

l,C72 

August 

'10 

1, 77 

4-7 

4M 

2SU 

1,701 

Bej^embei 

210 

S«5 

354 

5*^0 

121 

1.S74 

October 

2S» 

1,0»3 

4U 

i 474 

'‘W 

2,5,>1 

hOTCxnber 

4 1 


4il 

302 

404 

Mil 

December 

40^ 

bis 

4«1 

5U' 

4<;5 

2,099 

Total 

4.107 

O.TJl 

0,9^2 


4,4SS 

20,811 


> 0 Ti; — XJicso iigur99 are taL'*n from Tiblo ^p of tho csinltro Itcport 


Table No. XII. showing INFIRMITIES. 


1 1 

1 = 

1 « 1 

1 ‘ 1 

! ' 1 

1 “ 1 

_^l 

1 ' 1 

0 



1 IsflA' r 1 

1 Dl1M3 I 

1 Dt \i A'*T» Dumi 1 

1 Depebs 



i^lnle? 

rotn ilc« 

irile? 

1 cinalc.* 

■7Ialc8 

Tomnlcs 

Mole? 

Fcmatca 

All rrllglona 

f Tfttal 

mm 

115 

1,J13 

1 ^20 

155 

2ro 

02 

SS 

( \ ill iges 


137 


IfiaS 

400 

2(3 

60 

37 

niiidua 


mEm 

9 

I'l 

143 

4S 

17 

2 

1 

StLlu 



1 

r 

6 

0 




Musalman9 


HI 

13 1 

1,1SC 

1,3-2 

402 

240 

GO 

27 


^0Tu~lhtw fii^urc4 nro trVon fi om T aUvi t:> X\ II of tbc Oi,us»Qs of l&Sl 


Table No. XIII, showing EDUOATION. 


1 

1 ^ 

1 = 

1 ‘ 1 ’ 

1 1 

S 1 3 

4 

1 * 

All rellglofivs ^ vmjigoa 
Hindua 

Bikha 

Jaltif 

Buddhists 

1 Mai r« 

1 rrMiri** j 

■ ■ ! 

1 

Afuailmaiia • 

Clinoliana 

Tih^tl bhahpur 
,, KhuMi'ib 
„ Dliera 

3t KhKS 1 

TruAi ts 

Unlcr In 
stnietion 

•s ' 

M 

5| 

bl 

i3| 

o 

tx 
„ < 
Ptj 

feS 

«3 

“1 

' -6^ 
i IS 



Is 

h 

3 ora 

2 203 
1,70 i 
105 

10 5S9 

r b*0 

7.339 

5b0 

17 

78 

7 

no 

77 

40 

8 

1,0-5 

0 

1 135 
Mi 
1.523 

2,C80 

19 

8,002 

2,43S 

4,13S 

1 

■ 


^[rTB — Th^-iO figure? ore taken from 1 ible >o XlU oi the tcosub of 1831 


Table No. XIV, showing detail of SURVEYED and ASSESSED AREA. 


1 

0 

1 3 

4 

5 

r 


s 

0 

1 10 

11 

IS 



OULTlt ATCD 



UM:ui-n>ATCp 


■■ 


Is^l 


7) riffated 



Ortt 

l«r 

lands 


Un- 

cultutv 

able 

TotH 

unciiltl 

%aUd 

■ 

Otrtss 

|2|^ 


B) Got 
mment 
TPOrka 

Bj pn 
vattf in 
dlvtdii 
ala 

Unfrrl 

t,ated 

Totolcul 

tivatcd 

Gultur* 

able 

CM^C 8- 

meut 

POPP, 

p 

1SSS<» 

1873 74 

8,121 

2o2,O00 

Sn,9-)0 

Mniysi 

423,0-0 

SOI.t ‘‘7 

2 0-0SG0 
1,2SS,4?^ 

503,C''0 

407.070 

2,'‘8JO40 

2,5'*r.24f 

8,001,720 

3 007,107 

105,310 

418,173 

1fl,01l 

201,087 

leTblo 

SO, 910 

320,4 >0 


624,9''*« 

700,912 

1,134,410 

a )C,1J2 

1 2,477,4 11 

4,002,432 

116, OIS 

797,750 

Tfthsil details fo* 
IS7S 73- 
Tiifaail fihah^r 
,, Khnuab 

oipo 

10) -fa 

f.ooo 

1«'*017 

274,102 

no^o 0 

13.42'! 

! 478,6« 

000,016 

128,270 

2i 1.004 

],dlT 

Li, 410 

151,004 

1 1K3 73I 

1.83, 07f 


4 14,132 

KfiSCiD 

1,585, MS 

147,371 

ETmTTTH 

II Bbera . 

20,410 

181,312 

10,4SS 

! Iv2,210 

.57,011 

273,101 

LdiSbl 

6'>3,7tK 

750,009 

189,977 

mi 


^oTE.•*-The<o figure? are itVen fnmi TiWo ^o \111 of tho A Imlnlatnitlon Reportj except the laat coluttn, which li 
t»V.eu from Table & o I of the eatne 

















































































Table No. XV, showing TENURES h^d direct from Government as th 07 stood in 1878-79. 


Bbalxpur BUtrlct ] 


ix 


3 

i 

S 

a 

*8M3« 

ni euv MOJO 

*4 

? 

M t* 

f: S 

” ' S 

z ^ 

• Cl 

: 

S 

5 

§ 

iiiljiil 

a 

S : 1 

CO 

; Tc 


i 

4|i 

M 

a 1 

wSoniA JO “ojz 

o 

53 : S 

! ^ 



s 

Gt 

*S3tV4V9 JO TIK 

o 

S r S 

e» 

* ; 

? 

I 

» 

Cl 

1 

S 

t4 

i 

s 

, *69170 

( 

. 

. 

§ § 1 

- “• S ” 

O «4< 

S 

CO 

o 

g 

*<? 

? 

99 

•2. 

*6iap[0(pl0({6 

xotf upiaqp *DX 


s g i 

S CO 

1 « 

>* 


i 

oT 

S 

*m3qifA,jD 'OX 

: 

”23 

eJ 



i 

o 

*09;'qBa }0 DX 

: 

" S s 

cJ « 



8 

09 

r! 

p 

fit 

1 

£ 

*a 

n 

1 

*60190 

Uf van BboiQ 

O 

n 

E : S 

^ S o 

^ 09 

C» 4» 

s 

o 

af 

09 

CO 

lO 

9 

s 

CO 

*61>pi0tl»ie(19 
joonpiDqio *ox 

et 

1 : § 

<0 

s 



JJ 

ei 

«{“ 

t- 

*ea3c[Ito p ‘ex 

» • 

s * s 




o 

to 

p -ox 


8 * S 

v-l 

- 


s 

•91 


s 

& 

S 

1 

’93I9V 

txj enc vsoJD 

to 

cT 

to 00 r- 

g g 

rf* I* eT 

“ s s 

S to 

S' s 

S 

0> 

S 

€ 

s 

o 

99 


'MopfDipmt^ 
X0U9P10I{ JO 'OX 

oa 

3 $ S 

n i~ e 

S3 S 

t« o 

$ 8 

>0 


to 

n 

’wsenujo •ok: 

e 

9 s « 

S 5f 

01 


s 

o 

ei 

JO 

2 

8 8 :3 


et 

T 

3 


to 
a 
- P 

K 

ca 

H 

t* 

0 

H 

OS 

1 

g ^ 

1 1 

“ 1 
^ £) 

2 § 

^ 1 
t ^ 

So £ 

SS "3 

ii ? 

®i s 

**« c 

■ 

s ll 
s 2.^ 

g ji 

i if-- 

IS ‘jLti 

K 5 IS 

1 V 

< b* 

N 

1 1 ^13 

i 1 

1 - lil 
si I Li 

1 t § fi^l 

S § 1 2p§l 
g 5 2 

< W 53 ££“-5 

d 3 !p|2 

S i 1 Is^ 

2 S 1 Ill’S 

1 1 1 "li^ 
ililri ■ 

S 1 ^ 

5 . ' 

p * • 6^ p 

o &*» 3 

a 0 Iw-c 

Si c si 

■5 ^ O 0 

■5 i, 2^5 

B :S c's ® 

1* I 7 j 

» A n 1 

& : 

& 1 

^ 2 
»s 8 

§ 8 : 

«' 1 
•i * # 

3 II 

|i?i = 
la 

P 

II Ii = 

•S * SO 

-so 

|s I's 

3 c •sf 
** s ® ^ 

i? II = 

fl fi 

'1 tf I 

s V C “ 

■S S T 

i* i i 

1 

A 

r“ 

E 

O 

t£ a 

is 

as 

ii 

tS- 

1 

1 6 ' 
m E 

■1® 

ll 

P 

1' 

d 

■$ 

K 

§ 

t: 

9 

•s 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1 

1 

i 

f 

M 

’s 

1 


I— tlicjK} ilffures ATO iakoti from Table £?o« 22C2Cni of the Botc&uo Beport lor 1873*79# 





Table No. ZVI, showing TENUBES not held direct from Government as they stood in 1878-79. 


X 





















































Bhalipiu: District.] 


XI 


Table No. XVH, showing GOVERNMENT LANDS. 


1 

2 

S 

1 

* 1 

i “ 1 

i ' 1 

>« 1 

2 




^aes hel i vyult) 
euRnatuio k (W 

I rntatntni^ acres 

'*>S 


s 









$ 

*3 

s 

& 

et 

1 

1 

"P 

t 

1 

1 

M S, 

'=°pl 

nil 

Sla 

isa 

TThole District 

mm 

645/ n 

ISfiTJ 


274 021 ' 

■■ 

526, ^ 4 

03,044 

Tahall Sbahpur 
yi Khu^iah 

4b 

25 > or 

rf*a 

W75 


2,0 010 

OO 

41 , 40 

jTO 

183 C4S 1 




II Dbem 

41 

172. oJ 

7,410 

12.754 

141.^81 1 

■ 

11, 516 



hoTK <>-ntese figures ore taken from TaUe No IX of Uifr Ruvonue lUjKrc of 1831 h* 


Table No. XIX, shoTAring LAND ACQUIRED by 
GOVERNMENT, 


Z’tirposo for v hlclt acquired 

Acres ocqmad 

Compens itioirpaid. 
In rupees. 

Rcdt ction of 
lertnue, ui rupees 

Roads 

2|084 

TiO'S 

1,102 

Canals 

48 

85 

17 

Stato Ba\lvri\ s 

GuarsntAed RailTinys 

loO 

2^20 

IS 

Miseclhneous 

14 

182 

6 

Total 

2 227 1 

! 10,871 

1 142 


i ffUres are t tkon from Table No \I of the Rcv&ntu> Ropoit 


•Table No XX, showiDg ACRES UNDER CROPS. 


J 

* 

a 

4 

' fi 

■1 

7 

8 


10 

11 

( 12 

! 13 

hI 15 

16 

TcAita 

-J 

*3 

"S 

1 


1 

c 

V 

et 

?? 

1 

1 

O 


g; 

S 

Tobacco 

1 

"S 

_JL^ 

3. 

1 

0 

1 
a 
tr 

SI 

JJ 

s 

a 

g. 

liiH 

330 731 

7" o 

134 236 

1S,7jI 

107,604 

017 

o,2i>7 

8,2a4 

7,9r 

1,741 

811 

20,169 


680 

2 sro 


357,837 

844 

1j3,6T8 

ITiSl ! 

82, >18 

896 

0 231 

15,036 

“,227 

440 

OS3 

21,380 


770 

27,652 


330,201 

i,a57 

lOS 050 

W a-^2 1 

45.120 

9^9 

11,41a 

»,s03 

8607 

2,384 

9*3 

34'36a 


067 

37,604 


855,080 

900 

190 32a 

20 654 1 

87, '*49 

884 

14 057 

21,817 

5,504 

2,162 

63S 

26,022 


1,112 

11,072 


280,330 

>&0 

10j.or4 

8 012 

7 050 

765 

‘ 13.S1J 

11,007 

7,700 

8, Ml 

061 

24,602 


1,014 

3,092 


806 2 >2 

'»J4 

167,104 

22407 

falW 

2,107 

ions 

764 

12811 

12 734 

1.012 

42 766 


l.SoO 

18 090 


*127, 6Sa 

1.563 

174 4C0 

1^888 

5 ,fT» 

1,918 

Oj^Oo 

4,159 

0,630 

1403 

0S3 

22 461 


rmi: 

8 077 


338 221 

1,220 

177,270 


64 213 

8 076 

9,489 

7,030 

8141 

3|20l 

l,<hi4 

20,(ki3 


1,15b 

1,201 

liiH 

824,313 

1,54j 

i 163 471 

2o,790 

62102 

2,617 

9,468 

4,140 

G,S02 

,3,401 

l,2i9 

81,183 


1,450 

1.010 


KAIfP OPTAmtfL TAIurt MPRXOn TOT THF TIW YPARS FROM 187778 TO 1861*82 


Shahpur 

Khushfib 

Bhcm 

03,790 

192,721 

110,667 

157 

651 

460 

47.0S0 

03.012 

0ti,504 

8,110 
- 4.732 
0,401 

4,221 

S3.36a 

0,055 

23 

676 

1,400 

i.rso 

1“21 

4,017 

2,1SS 

2,071 

l,0ti4 

73a 
f 131 
2,007 

2,04*’ 

SS6 

6jS 

361 

107 

660 

18,410 

5,8'»-t 

0.123 

1 

101 

5 

1,094 

2,97S 

2,000 

259 

Totai. 

337|203 

1,170 j 

177,497 

10,3bO 

1 

40,600 

2,100 

10,&]9 

6/82 

81,020 

i 3,03a 

U 

1,058 

28,357 

1 

1,201 

0.192: 




Notl '-»T2ic«e flguree are Uleeu from Table No XLIV of the Administration Report. 





































































:iii ( FaAiab OtizottaoTr 

Table No, XXI, showing RENT RATES and AVERAGE YIELD. 


1 

2 

s 

datura of crop 

Rent per a(ru> of laud 
FUltvdfOI tllCTOTlQUB 
crops, aa R atood In 
18S1 BS 

A^e^ago presduco 
ler acrdoaeatl 
mated UU31 S2 

Rice 1 

Indlso 1 

Cottoa 1 

Sugar { 

Opium I 

Tobacco -j 

\nieafc ^ } 

I^Cnlrrigatfid -J 

Inferior flmg^ted ( 

gralim |TJmjnffAtcd { 

I Irri/ntrd j 

OUeceda { } 

1 Unlrrlgatcd | 

I Irngited i ' 

Ftfarc ‘1 ■{ ; 

f l/iiiiTibitcd I 

Gnm 

DirJoj 

B-un , 

Tairop 1 

Vcgotiblei 

Tea 

'^laTlininn 

^Itmtntiiii 

MoTiroufu 

Mintmum 

Alnxlmiim 

Mliilmtirr 

Maximum 

Mluimuoi 

Mailfuum 

'Minirnutn 

Maximum 

Mltilmiim 

Maxtiauni 

^Uulutum 

Mluiuium 

Maxiiiiiiin 

Minimum 

31 ixiinmn 
Minimum 
MRxnnum 
MlnunuTn 
ixiiiinm i 

Mlniuium 
Maximtini 
Minimum 
Maximura 
Mhiimutn 

1 

R^J 

12 

a 

43 

B 

1 

4S 

IP 

''7 

I!) 

17 

r 

tfi 

7 

n 

2 

4 

C 

o 

14 

4 

4 

14 

4 

A 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

A 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

s 
0 ' 
0 
0 

p 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Q 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

t 

0 

0 

nil 

1 c« 

j CO 

} ‘0 

} » 

] COQ 

j. 702 

1 CH 

!> SIO 

\ 

) 


2iaTi:.>^Thu8c figum aro talcen Irwn Title No MA I of tlie AclmiidsLratlon Report 


Table No XXII, showing NUMBER of STOCK 


1 

* 1 

^ 1 

‘ 1 

' 1 

f 1 

7 

Sl'>DOrflTOCR 

— 

iVnoLc tuHTntcT FOB xnx 

Yjejins 

Tannris Konnrr \riRlS78 79 

IKS O'* 

lorS74 

1878 75 

Sli^ipur 

Ehiiflhab 

Bbcra 

OowB and bullocU 

154, ir 

ISO, SCI 


cs.re 

110,083 

62 SSI 

Holies 

1,521 

ri5 

920 

147 

213 

660 

Peniea 


2.201 

1.009 

72 

887 

SO 

Bonkcyi 

D,4&5 

I0.7a4 

0 071 

1,8C0 

4,211 

3,050 

Slieep and goats 

172,8SS 

USA>^ 

16C249 

29 500 

OSAO'* 

‘ 38*250 

Pigs 





1 


Camels 

14 AOS 

1N4« 

0,02fr 

2*107 

6,053 j 

1,670 

Carta 

1.512 

1.514 

m 

205 

8 

3 

Plough! 

d2,5S5 

1.0,440 

40013 

15*514 

14, ni 

17,020 

Boats 

S4 

8S 

Q3 

2S 

1 « 

IT 


^0M.-.3l,e,, figuTH J ,0 2 [j,v of AdnamitTiUon Utport 




SbBbpur District. ] 


xUi 

Table No. XXIir, showing OOOaPATIONS of MALES, 


1 

2 

3 

B 

B 

B 

n 

3 

< 

5 



Malts abnt is stars 

. 

■■ 

iUatei o&ove J6 gears 

I 

Nature of oeeupatioas 


qf afft 


o 

•g 

Nature of occupations 


afage. 






s 




!_ 


Towns 

Vil- 

lages. 

Totil. 

p 


Towns. 

Vll- 

leges. 

TotO. 

1 

IbtaZ popubitfoo 

1G,G89 

1X6, 44q 

132,100 

IT 

Agricultural labourers . 

71 

1,611 

1,»2 

2 

Occupation Rpecifled 

16,271 

101,207 

110,4?B 

■13 

Pastoral 

98 

8,031 

3 '14 

9 

Agneultunl, whether simple 

3,036 

67,903 

Cl, 033 

10 

Cooks and other sorvants . 

364 

1,359 

1,*23 


or combined 




1^ 

IV itor-camers 

68 

85 

53 

4 

OiTll AdmlnuttAtiOn , . 

795 

1,303 

2,158 

21 

Sweepers and scavengers 

309 

1,650 

2,156 

5 

Army 

41 

106 

137 


Workm m reed, cone, leaves, 

X03 

543 

i46 

6 

Reli^on 

463 


1,416 


striw, Ac. 




7 

Barbers . . 

206 

1,420 

1,026 

3J 

Workers in leather 

8 


3 

8 

Other professions 

101 

270 

9S0 

21 

Boot makers 

192 

3,480 

3352 

9 

llonoy>londers, gsnaral tra 

8/5 

627 

662 

25 

Worken. tn wool and pasbm 

29 

39 

68 


ders, podLus, 4cc. 




26 

„ „ silk 

8 


’ S 

10 

Dealers in grain and Sour . 

1,C13 

4,618 

6,801 1 

27 

„ „ cotton 

1,845 

tIms 

1,367 

11 

Comgrlud*^ pa^chofa, &c 

4 

01 

85 

8S 

,, ,, wood 

699 

S,0B6 

•,68S 

12 

Coofectioneis, greengrocers. 

410 

96 

616 

20 

Fottois 

212 

1,818 

1,030 





1 


Workers and deolen w gold 

256 

764 

1,020 

18 

Comers and boatmen 

725 

3,500 

4,816 


and silver. 




mi 

tiondotmeis 

1,206 

20,69u 

30 992 1 

fll 

Workers In iron 

116 

873 

980 

K3 

Tenants 

1,615 

22,014 

24,459 : 

in 

Oeneiol laboaroTS 

1,649 

4,452 

6.001 

18 

Joint cultivators 

7 

359 

306 

33 

Beggars, faqirs, and tbe like 

1,475 

6,408 

7,883 


Kore.— >Thaw fixtures are taken from Table No Xll A of tbe Ceneus Beport of 1881. 


Table No, XXIV, showing MANUPAOTURES. 


1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 


sak. 

Cotton. 

Wool. 

Other 

fab- 

rics 

paper 

Wood. 

Iron 

Brass 

and 

copper. 

Build 
mgs : 

Orelng and 
mnuraotur- 
zg of dyes. 


‘ioo 

'154 

21*, 040 

6,973 

10,104 

18,29,668 

123 

*201 

griicg 


1 

6S 

4,807 

1,071 

1,403 

1,40,919 

4C3 

630 

81,014 

27 

• 

30 

85,760 

120 

*i82 

18, *814 j 

■* 109 

*' m 

28,804 


12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 ‘ 

19 

1 

Leather. 

Pottery, 

common 

and 

glazed. 

on press- 
ing and 
renning. 

Poshmina 

and 

Shawls. 

Cor- 

pets 

Gold, sil- 
ver, and 
Jewellery. 

1 Other 
inanufa& 
tores. 

Total. 


2,218 

2,930 

4,3bi290 

1,177 

l',185 

1,04*161 

230 

‘*806 

69,239 

- 

* 4 

5 

ssr 

627 

943 

7,W,85r 

’ 440 

760 

51*,45S 

1 

18,683 

68 

19,620 

86,6*2,310 


KoTe«^Thcae fi^ires %Tt token from tbe Ueport on Internal Trade and Manufaetuiea for 1W1-8S. 































































S)isiij>QX \ xvit 

Table ito. XfcS, shovfmg ASStfilsrEl) LAI^D ftEVENUK 


\ 

2 

Z 

n 

B 


7 

B 

B 

10 

— - 

U 


Total Awk avo ASsirsm 

Fei too or 
AASIOMirtT 

tAnati 

ilThitt lilhjt* 

FVrenortiitfitirt 
of 1 illooei 

TfoU 

Totat 

In perpettclty 


iurex. 

Ilotonao 

Am 

noTcnuo 

Arei 

norcDuo 

Area 

llotonue 

Alt'!. 

RoTonee 

Wi-ihpqr 

KllV>bAl> 

lltKT« 

R 

11 

4.3H 

1,4M 

02d 

3SS 

i,crs 

3 000 
SfON 

m 

■i 

n 

H 

fiOlB 

19,S46 

3,734 

7,318 

83,041 

302 

4 3n6 

60(f 

TotM DlrtrSel 

1,92,425 

21 ro 

jim 


6, "42 

4 700 


2^, 4ns 

91,021 

21, OSS 


IS 13 14 


IT I IS 19 


Tkitinb or 4iiqioMtCNT — Cbntfti U f 


S 2 23 I SI I 85 


Ncuiira or Auiovrts 


TAllSIlr 


Tv tnort Urtt 
tM» enr 

J> nait 0 oi Iff 
itor ft of Etta^ 
Uiht i«nl 

/ r vfinp 

0) XtT9 fi/ 
OofmmfHt 

1 

1 

I 

f> 

£ 

z 

u 

5 

1 

1 

E 

te 

a 

X 

§ 

f 

•e 

c 

J 

1 

i 

< 

5 

i 

a 

i 

nt 

e 

1 

N 


o 

a 

e 

1 

0 

9 

1 
& 


a ©01 

1,184 



92b 

434 

■ 

■ 

1 

i 

■ 

■ 

■ 

67 


nij 1 

S410 



f4 

44 








72 

l*!tcr\ 

3,?30 

1,264 



1t0J5 

1 oto 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

i 

1 

01 

Total DUti^ 

\ 04, 39.^ 

fr,£«S 



5,045 

*,«5 

1 

1 

54 

IW 

1 

I 

1 

S30 


Norr — Thc«e fi^re^ nre (dtccn fron T\t>Io So Mlc f lti4 Itctentio lltttort for Hal 62 


Table No. XXXI, showing BALANCES, REMISSIONS 
and TAKAVL 


t 

[ \i A« 

/ iliOMifto i X rennKf 

ih nt/wfA 

Reiuctlonb of 
hxrd duinantl 
HU Rcooiint of 
In 1 ara^on*! 
detorlimtioii, 
Ac « In rujK.e4 

TSUrf 
n truncoa (n 
nijiccA 

li^cd 

ro«enu<. 

MilbUlAtitiL 

nnd ubcci 
lull com 
rerenuo 

I4IN to 

16 975 


T* 

»5®0 

l«in:o 

B7U 


42) 

Il.t.O 

I8-0.-1 

10 ISI 


SiO 

11, *50 

1871 ‘S 

4201 


0- 

10, *09 

1472'* I 

r S98 


810 

2.100 

I8"174 

7.0*4 


2.048 

612 

IITiW 

<961 


7rt 


IBSTr 


oso 



IR'6 77 

« i43 

l.lOl 

727 

SllO 

1877 78 

.toon 

.,020 


7'0 

tK"h”0 

OfU 

lot 


8^0 

18*0 VO 

'98* 

filO 

1 


18 091 

1 

II 31 


fl"0 

IfcSl H2 

&41I 

0‘’.»8 


1 910 


Son «>TI>cbo fl^rca aro taken In n T Si a II, III, »iiil XVl itt tht Jlevenuo lleiim 













































































Slialipur District. ] 


XIX 


Table No, XXXIIIA, sho^ng REGISTRATIONS. 


1 

Q 

Hi 

B 

Hi 

B 

■ 


1 Uku btr qf Jh(v(s tiyutend. 

1880.61 


ComtHiI 

«3I>. 

OptKnnI j 

1 Tol'U. 

Conipnl- 

Roiy. 



R^Utnp Shilipnr 







Su)»-RrglMtrur Sb^tbpiu 

284 

S2i 

&09 

250 

144 1 

403 

,, nhern , 

■ 

ISO j 

400 

312 

'SO 

41S 

Ti khiultib 

103 

0> 1 

2C7 

2S4 

35 

230 

Tot'll ot dNtnrt 

_ 1 

821 

i 

1,24$ 

■ 

285 

1,000 


Kurr >>11 b^o fiKtjrci aro taWcn from Tiblc Ko T ot th» Uc^t stmtiun Report. 


Table No. XXXIV, sliovring LIOENSB TAX COLLEOTIONS, 


1 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

10 1 

1 n 

B 

n 

14 

j IS 

TPJIIL 

NvMncB nr Lilcxsis; OHi\Tri* i*i cicn Class ami GiuDr. 

Total 

nuiabcr; 

of 

l!ecn«c^ ^ 

Total 
amount 
of fees. 

Kumber 
of TUlagoA 
tn which 
lleonicn 
cnuited. 


Clnttn 

eta ft Ilf, 

1 

R< 

500 

200 

i 

U*. 

\ 150 

4 

R^. 

100 

1 

llii 75 

2 

R4 VO 

, > 

Rfi. 24 

4 

Ib*. 10 

1 

Hi 5 

It* 2 

3 

Ro 1 

1673 Ta 


i 



2 

4 

10 

74 


781 

1,8V> 

14,707 

1 

17,017 

20,187 ! 






. i 

A 

4 

14 

- 7J 

SJI 

b» 



15,840 

25,571 1 






) 

tl 

JS 

11 

70 

4 Jt 




524 

7,050 ' 

m 

Wilts 

fir 



! 


& 

0 


411 




MO 

7,015 ! 

ISl 

IVtV^R dcbiUe 













* 1 


ISSi-tt- 













1 



Tab'll Ptia^’piiT 



^ 1 

. 1 

1 

1 


1 1 

in 




144 

i.rr. 1 

40 

M Kbuifiab 

. 





n 


SI 

n» 




174 

2,005 : 

.14 

tr Shen 







1 

20 1 

157 j 

1 

! 


' 

roj j 

2’oa5 1 



Table No. XXXV, showing EXCISE STATISTICS. 


1 

o 

■ 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

fl 

m 

fl 

11 

1 

15 

TEAR. 

KKIinilSTEll MQUOHS. 

INTOXfCATIXa DRUGS. 

IDCClSi: RKVEKUK 
FROM 

t,"® 

c 

Ao orrrbtil 


As ofrttml 
UcflttB. 

GtniumpUon n* rmrin/i. 

Ter- 

Drvipi 

Total. 

a^j 

ill 

c 

n C 
1? 

5 

B 

a 

o' 

H 

o| 

§ 

^ 1 
e 

S 

£ 

\H 

S p 

o| 

mented 
R luon 

iwr 78 

o 

0 

4 


I'U 

1 

1 


s> 

43 


3,851 

11,107 

17,«r,o 

IftTa TO 

<1 

0 

n 

1)0 

77J 

.1 

3 

71 

. 3$ 

70 


1,721 

11,933 

15,CS4 

1870 


8 

0 

Hb 

l»fll 

9 

*i 

b 

5 

41 


4,113 

is,ri6 

17, 727 

18S0RI 

u 


10 

01 

1.201 

3 

3 



47 


6,241 

10,241. 

10,488 

1881 82 

n 

10 

11 

7* 

840 

n 

3 


4 

40 


5,002 

I2,r.cj 

17,U54 

tOTAi;. , 

10 1 

43 

41 

•v, 

4,078 

15 

IS 

IS 

171 

231 


22,021 


B1.4S1 

Averof] ^ 

1 

0 

0 

79 

m 

i 

8 

7 

4 

50 


4,405 1 


m 


Xorp.—llio^; taken Irata Tibloi Xoa. f, II, Vlfl, IX,X» of tlio Uiciio Report. 































































fPuoiab Gazetteer, 


XI 

Table No XXXVr, showing DISTRICT FUNDS. 


1 


3 

4 

f 


* 

H 


10 ' 

n 


^nntuiitn^a*^ « i 

rnpti* 



A miwf IT 

» r ;wA 



T2UR 

is 

It 

a 

g 

3 i 

fS3 

sif 

al-sl 

1 

1 

1 

«» 

5 

“^5 

s - 

£it 

o s 

it 

1SY4 78 



« -oi 

1,(A) 1 

1 

4 2r 

1 P 1 

1 210 

12 2{rt 

«T|5 

]876<7(t 
1870 77 



S 012 
'T.flTJ 

1,551 1 
1 514 ‘ 

1, >10 
> >“7 

4 V7 
4( <S 

4 I**’# 
5.501 

1 ;.5 

15 4ib 
2'>,44r 

SI KTO 

V 710 

187778 



OT flOl 

1 >0b 

JJIO 

4 54.» 

5,45" 

1 *^41 1 

IflTO 

o,''»r 

1878 7*1 



r,4W 

1 111 

1 J3‘»2 

>•,118 

r Nr 

1 r N» 

P,I*r 

2 m** 

1879 80 

84.8» 

8 003 

so f.4rt 

1 5^ 

L 15 I 

5 "'5 

r •'oa 

, 2 40* 

t 091 

«l oO" 

1830 61 

JWT 

1,M3 1 

$-<> 

1 »S. 

1 2,4" 1 

*■ ^0 

S (IIT 

s,r7 

7,775 

d* 017 

I8S1 8S 1 

85, 2V 

l.TOJ 

50 814 

1 .03 

1 4,11 « j 

5,2 0 

-ro 

1 




Socti-— Theso fignro% •»!>, tiiCfn fro n A *^n 1 K 1 1 llito Viinii'U BjvLw of District rund ojKiwtl il» 


Table Na XXXi/H showing GOVERNMENT and AIDED SCHOOLS 


1 

A 

1 

i‘l 


1 8 

* 

8 

n 

10 1 

11 

12 

13 

t 

1) 

10 

17 

IS 

10 

20 j 

21 

TtAiv- 

uiQU &c!riooT>s 

MiriHfiE SCHOOLS 


PKIMARl 

SCHOOLS 



FnoUsii j 

1 \ in>«ii 

1 cuiAn 

Fn |[ inii 1 

iVnuuCCLAI 1 

Cnuuiu 

1 f ^^Af^LAft 

Ooitni 1 
«ifnL 1 

Auted 

[Gaim 

1 > k>i( 

Corcr* ] 
TV If ‘ 

1 4t Tftf 

C^ciniieif 

Oor rt 
fi >';if j 

Allr* j 



J 

1 
'g 1 

BT 1 

1 

O 

• 

1 
•5 1 

</i 1 

i 

*3 

Jd 

« 

1 

|l 

1 

1 

' ai 

1 

Xf 

1 1 
in 

1 

t 

i 1 

1 1 
M 

^ ; 


6 

? 

cr 



! 

d 

1 

*3 

m 

5 

5 

o 

"J 

J3 

1 

O 

7 

V 1 
*8 
^ ! 

J2. 

1.3 

• r/ 

FIGURES FOR 0019 

1877 78 i 

1 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

m 

n 

145 

■ 

■ 

1 

^ Ri9 

■ 

■ 

1 

1 

Lin 

5 

257 

IS'S'Tn 1 


■ 


■ 


■ 

■1 

lol 

■ 


n 

ri4 

B 

'Bl 

B 


-n 

J M'O 


.“"t 

*870'«) 1 




■ 



H 

55 



M 


B 

Bm 

■ 

B 

II 

l.«55 



lS5(V6i i 

■ 



■ 



H 

M 



B 


B 

Mnm 


B 

51 

I 1 '51 



1S81A2 

fl 

1 

1 

1 

■ 

1 

m 

m 

I 

I 

i 


m 

m 

■ 

1 

11 

1 LSII 




rrouBrs fob oibi s 


1ff~T8 

lers-TP 

187DSO 

KSW»1 

188183 



ewe of loHi Oo^emment mv! AMoA ^diooli, thoi»e nthol-iro onU who hw 

rolnm^ n*» ^ttcnJhi’ HHi SthooJ^ Mid Ibosa onlj whohtw 
complol(« tho I^ity bchoo) wino ifb shown attenllii? 'tWdIa Sclio^iW rro\lm \4 to that y«ir, bews altenA- 
! Uapirtin-nt won. InJuiol in tho rstiuna of MIllJ' SlIxxiN in tho ciso of Inotltutionv 

II « control of tho LlucnHon DT>-irlii«iit, whilst In Iiutitiiim iind^r l>i«tripl Offleorb, Wi 

?‘5«: Oopwtm nU lnc1ta<^ In Middle «(bnol- hi Iht eiuo ftf Aided 


tSTtniS « f t >r 18711 TO nd a rt>^»ion^ voirj tlioi have bjon Hhrnni nr GoTemment SchooU 

Ud^ thatvrero form il> ln-MdcA«Tnonr*t\om5culOT BthwK 


Indigenous Schools and JmJ Schools oio i^ot included In tb&>c rotivnitL 



















































Sbahpur District. ] zxi 


Table No. XXXVIII, showing the working of DISPENSARIES. 


1 

O 



’ ' 

c 1 

^ 1 

-* 1 


10 

n 1 

12 

I ■'■* 






J 

5 ^ 





XriinER 

OP riTJrvie Tiwarro 






Koine of 

v-t 



.Vrl». 








rtiffpfn 



PlxpccL^ury. 


















1S77. 

isre. 

IST** 

issi 

IKSl. 

1877 

1S78 

. 

ISTO.' 

18«0 

1S81 

1977. 

1ST8 

IfiTO. 

1690 

1891. 

Shiiiinir 

itt 

5,114 


fl220 


4.C(4 

1>J 

07 

l.lOrt 

l,5.xl 


5»2 

'fh 

952 

1,491 ( 1,0!'. 

f>^ CItj 


3,MJ 

w 

8,4n. 

4f *7 

XI'Sw 

C.O'f? 

S,0w- 

2.002 


],S4 

1,**S7 

1.4>2> 

1,973 

780 

i,iv. 

Ir*ncV 

















Xihftn . 

ftil 

54 r 



7,421 

7,C2I 

I.?**! 

l.r**!; 

1,471 

1.457 

l.'Ol 

l.Ml 

1,4111 1.7?J 

1,000 

9,058 

t iMIiri! 

J'll 

r 0 1 * 

-.72. 

\yo 

4,K.» 

4,015 


I.*^i7 


1,012 

I, ^2" 

1,449 

l,ri« 

1,747 

i.S'^r 

I,9',7 

Khii^nb «. 

Sad 

£.7^4 

UK 

SftlS 

•COO 

4 541 

1,1 

1 "t V 


1.405 

l.O'C 

570 

1. .00 

1.2^5 

1,7*5 

3,189 

MUitl 

?al 

E,*' '• 

4n. 

4,.-0 

^,0 » 


O'? 

1,51.* 

I.Sn'. 

1 4*^ 

1,114 

SMS 

I.7C1 

l,75r 

1,007 

1,471 


en! 

« lx 

£.04‘ 

5,2 

2.0 4 

• 022 

K*- 

l.OOC 

l.CO'. 

1 00" 

01. 

847 

045 

205 

FOC 

ooc 



2,7 1 

C.V5I 

C 4^* 

J/- ' 

2 510 

i.r5 

I.5"' 

I.filO 

l.'f^ 

1.5S" 

l-V 

052 

1,3001 

1,115 

lJ.W? 

y 1 Ihrinji . 

Sill 

con 


C.(r..n 

.".Ol 

.,OS7 

],oyt 

i,ro^ 

l.o**. 

1,2. 

1,715 

«.5 

640 

655 

735 

1,059 

Nurpur 

»Tll 

l/W 


1 


1,‘^25 

7 ‘4 

9-^ 

840 

1,05* 

1,171 

7‘> 

1^4 

1,010 

1,407 

1,349 

Cfirol 

nrvl 

• 

1,412 

2,400 

•2.7 r 



44« 

D2i 


1,0^' 


S40 

S7b 

5'*3 

1,009 

Total .• 


53, «P* 

C'l.irr. 


45,423 

45 1 .*■1 

12 37C 

t 

l-.9y. 11,707 

14 

l'.<*7' 

10110 

ia,SG5|l5,050 

13,793 

16,872 

1 

J.\l 

1 1 

1 I 

i S' ! 

22 

n 

£1 

25 

20 

m 

23 


50 

SI 

32 


^ c 


TV'ni /of 

Ilf*. 



Jii^» 

rt rifjfn*» 


Txnrr'tftfHrr in Itujxn, 


Sf • 
















J>L*pt iMry, 

r ii 

l^TT.I 

1 

. . 

1872 


lOl. 

1877, 

1S> 

1«79 

I9s0 

1991. 

IRH. 

1K7F 

1670. 

i9sa 

1991. 

fcWptr 


f y’»] 

7.4« 

$,2 ^ 

f ,1 n 

MV, 

t22 

372 

7x5 

2"0 

27b 

2801 

5,911 

3,783 

4,773 

5,453 

It'* City 

















1 •nnc*i 

Snf 


7,417 

7.4?l 



5 ; 

5 




•ro 

rri 

-Cl 

452 

<9? 

TOm 


S7iJ 


91* 

lo,*-;!! 

11.4*51 

IM 

1'4 

I7fl 

147 

I*-5 

074 

1,940 

<90 

1,152 

1,252 


2t 1 

r.f'Tt 

7.: >1 

T,l-n 

7 "'7 

7.455 

1'9 

17rt 

1'.'. 

127 

152 

801 

<39 

7iU 

835 

815 

KVuVwl* . 

2nl 

1 PIO 

5,77." 

',4 li 

8,- *2 

9.711 

SO 1 

'*'1 

y, 

44 

ri 

fl5 

484 

440 

612 

602 

7I£irI 

rnl 

f.OI'i 

8,0'* 

nn 

9 ir. 

r,4*' 

•0 

'9 

2> 

42 

AI 

•S5 

.'II 

4f5 

607 

541 

KatM* O tn 


4,71 « 

4,« *\ 

iVcl 

EHO 

4,t:|0 


11 

15 

Vt 

20 


fl5 

4*0 

492 

Ml 


r*Ti 

4, ^'•3 

5 U* 


4 04S 

4 8(» 






611 

955 

470 

687 

692 

Mli* nnji » 

2*»t 

S.f *7 i 


71*2*1 

4,4« 

S<17 

I 

.51 

23 

50 


799 

4'0 

411 

654 

976, 

Nni7>»ar 

S*t<J 


3,f 11 

2 701 

4 41'. 

4, I* 




HI 


■23 

491 

4C7 

485 

441 

Onvt 

l-xl 

3,0^7 1 

C.I-V2 

Tl » 

<,Ct 3 

5,4 .M 




H 


m 

n7 

8S9 

402 

60( 

Ti-'il . 

- 


m 

74,r»4 

72,1 7 1 

fia 

PV 

Ti-O 



■>,510 

in, coo 

P,4f0 

10,010 

0,894 


Norr — f art ttkni fn»Tn TuMch Jitw II, f V, <uiit V of ihc ni^prua-uy Ilqiort 


Table No. XXXIX, showing CIVIL and REVENUE LITICATION. 


1 

I _J 

t 3 

1 ♦ ! 

1 ‘ 1 

1 J 

1 " 1 

1 « 1 

0 

1 LATI 

j ,\piwV n'fvr,/ itfiWrnnrm iiiff j 

j IWm** »n pw/ir''*e6.9/i^*m«A»r7i*/i*r • j 

Kiimhcr of 
netoiitir 

'lon-y 4*- 
rmn'tl !<* 
iroicrii. 

Ilrtil and 
t'^ninpj 

n,lit4 

I^ind And 

rorcitno. 
and oihrr 
imt'cre. 

Tit'll 

l4in1 

Other 

in'ittrtM 

Titil 

i <:8 

3,«i: 

■1 

.'4)0 

4,449 

1P,7.*1 

1,M 977 

s.flt,sn 

3,419 

J970 

•Cen 


],}40 


21.3n> 

2.18,712 

3, 40, wo 

4,405 

IV^ 

4,457 

^BS 

l.C«l 


£2,74S 

2.5!,t<S 

2,76.011 

8,770 

1*91 

6,* 94 

37 

ei4 

6,325 

61,34 R 

V.ht.51 

S.01,fT3 

3,034 

IJjV- 

4,«*9I 

] 

31 

6"“2 

6.6""< 

30,467 

C,H,C15 

2,H,(frO 

4,IQ6 


2f//fn.— TIiCs*' from TiW* -i No>* VI and VII cf tlip CMl Koportn In’* 1B78 to I8S0, and Koh IT nml tlT 

of Iht f»n I'lvtl Jnntic* for lf*| and JJ'N.J 

In S'.»ttl£iiicnt ccnrti ^re ctciu lr{ from tli otcdtimn^, no dctAllKof Uu riltu of the iiropert} betui:- 

ItrUlAlile 

























































xxH [ Fuiuab Qazetteor, 

Table No. XL, showing ORIMINAL TRIALS. 


PKTA ir#s 


1870. 


ISSl. 


H 


Prniiglit to trUl 
Dlach'irf^ed 
.\Cfiultu,d 
ConviLted 

Committed or referred 


s, 17 j 

14j 

liblH 

bl 


l.lil 

IW 

i,srj 

’JO 


1,TS0 

I& 


4,041 
1,4 )o 
M4 


4,911 

1,70% 

90S 


no 

Ik 

Bs. 

Summons cxici (re^suhi > 

„ (Hiinim irj) 

Wnmmt ciiCifrigulir) 

„ (hitinniarj ) 

Total ca*M tH''r<»‘'cd ,»( 


1 '77 

i,r.« 

Ot 1 

1 

itU 

M 

1,010 

1,0‘'3 

19 
yin 

20 
l.fSO 


Death 

1 


» 

3 

S 

O 

o 

G 

Tniiiportation fiir life 

„ fot A term 

reiia! M'mtnde 

1 

i» 

*• 

i 

0 


tme Under tu lu 


1,0 1 

J.QoJ 


1,J29 

V 

„ 10 to 90 rupet.«i 

fiVJ 

J14 

1 

uog 

:“0 

r 

„ to to 100 

40 

2i 

10 

2i 

21 

a 

I 

O 


1 1 

1 

1 

1 

! ' 

. 

J 

4 

P« 

linprisoumoiit under h inontlii , 

1 ..1) > 

J.Tt 

>0 

j J.3 

34S 

o 

„ hnionth* to J jeiri 

m 1 

' fill 

25> 

1 210 

*1, 

1 

3 

„ oitrJyriia 

' 10 j 

1 LI 

U 

1 

1(, 

TnUiipiuff 

40 


7J 

' &*t 

18 

t md surctio-. of tlio i>ui 

1 ^ 1 

1 ! 

1 ' 

lilj 

82 


BccogiiitiiKu to kc**]) tboiy'ico 

1 10 

es ' 

12 , 

Jt 

4 


Givo aurotics for ii'ooa bchivi nir 

1 40 j 

I 07 

fi ! 

ITJ 

15J 


^tfors — Tln‘^efl7U’*ci ftra taV^nfi i n St-vto Vn I[I,ii 
und V of thi. Criminal Heparin for Ib&l w 1 IhS j 


1 fVof till* Critiiln il tlepirt'i for 1S78 to ISbO, And IV 


Table No. XLI, showing POLICE INQUIRIES. 


1 

n 

3 

4 


6 

7 



10 

11 

12 

n 

U 

19 

10 


1 /r«» cirr cn^s r «» » «f tn to 

Akiu'm «/ P nons anistfl oi 

•inUIDAllHf 

A'lur'er (\f‘ prt *oiie (on\ie(td 

K&turft of oBcmc, 

1977 

1878 

1S79 

>s.o 

18&1 

1677 

1973 

1870 

13‘!0 

1SS1 

IPTT 

lli7b 

ibTP 

1S30 

1381 

Rioting or iinWitful 
'tfRcm'bly 

17 

16 

14 

,s 

26 

229 

171 

167 

221 

B 

1(>1 

142 

102 

184 

942 

Mitfdor nnd attempts 
to mnnlor 

1 

S 

10 


9 

1 

12 

11 

8 

m 

1 

4 

3 


6 

Total flcnons offences 
ocaiti^t the jicrton 
AVxiuetLouof married 
t^oinen 

Total nenous offences 
ag ilnst property 

34 

Gl 

GO 

97 

66 

57 

93 

101 

66 

92 

.-2 

31 

07 

67 

49 

177 

179 

an 

259 

216 

116 

143 

14S 

130 

109 

7J 

'* 

92 

03 

' 74 

TO 

Total minor ofTonces 
Against ttio person 

I*-, 

27 

19 

29 

26 

19 

47 

16 

47 

48 

29 

41 

113 

34 

33 

Cattle theft 

112 

12S 

161 

187 

liJ 

100 

1a7 

210 

155 

170 

6S 

PI 

142 

03 

99 

Total minor olTenrcs 
against jirrip''rty 

262 

352 

432 

931 

470 

17S 

4t8 

477 

G02 

531 

269 

320 

343 

367 

SOS 

Total cognirablc of* 
fences 

fiOS 

627 1 

1 

701 ! 

946 

79r 

822 

912 1 

1 926 

1,091 

1,136 

'69 1 

692 ] 

C16 

713 

700 

Rioting, iiidaufiil is 
semoiy, afTmr 

7 

9 

s 1 

! 

1 * 

4 

36 

81 

59 

4 

no 

S3 

36 

39 

1 

4 ; 

IS 

Offences relating to 
nuirringc 

1 

8 


1 o 


A 

S 1 


2 


4 

7! 

1 I 

s 

ToUl non cognizahlc 
offences 

GO 

1 

SI 

B 

1 41 

21 

It > 

213 

181 

99 

19 

133 

147 j 

111 

:a 

rr 

GnavD Total nf of 
fences 

m 


S 


819 

PS5 

1,190 

1,107 

USu ' 

1.181 1 

701 i 

799 

767 1 

m 

73, 


Kotk.— Tbc^e figures arc tiken from at itement A of tito PolicoKeport. 














































Shahpur Diatricti ] mhI 

Table No. XLU, sbotring CONVICTS in GAOL, 


1 

3 

n 

B 

B 

D 

B 

B 

B 

10 

11 

'l2 

13 

14 


EffiM 

EHjffjjQQi 

W jtQii p/roRiirf* 

rttiiot 1 ofri joctfiOA o'Mflff (oniicti 

W \U 

5 ' 

s; 

1 

X 

z 

'3 

S 

£ 

1 

5^ 

3 

'3 

C 

*2 

5 

95 

^ c: 
■T^ 

*3 

u 

€ 

•U 

0 

1 

J 

1 

1 » 

' w 

1 

Ji 

1 

5 

C 

sc 

-4 

c 

£ 

1 

c. 

’ 

Industrial 

JST7 Tt' 

■n 


WBl 

SKI 

bh 

1 


11 


4 

C40 




Ib'S?* 



Bo 


a 

KTTl 

r« 


IT 


I 

67(1 




is'o'^a 





Kd 

14 


«f 



14ti 


b 

55 






a 


D 

1t> 


•i 



ini 


0 

IS 

I6al . 


■D 

BQ3 

BBi. 

■a 

li 


V 



15 > 



24 

* 

16 



m 

1 

■ 


SO 

J1 


33 


S-i 

Stf 


lo jtA rfw tft ce ot con aett 

Fm 1 >* *tf/ 
CmftCUl 

r<cui tai / rentlU 

11 

i 

5 


E 

t 

c-: 



1 

9 


Stf 

fil 

SI 




g 

? 

Sg 

u 

e: 

a 

c 

</ 


aa 

u 

o 

£ 

h 

5 »*> 

h 

1 

si 


E 


o T* 

b ? 

X 

V 

ti 

g 

£ 

1 



li 


i3 

o 




a 




6 



o 



M 

1577 75 


161 

iKn 

{) 

I 

o 


IHf 

Bl 

Bn 


mi 


■ 

KS9 

ISTST^ 


SI 2 

Bni 

10 

I 

oa 

- 

Bl 

Bl 


Kl 


■ 

1,510 

IST^PO 


C* 


0 

■ 

H 



Bi 

Bil 

Bi 



■ 

iSmm 

15*0 SI 


100 

Bst 

Kil 

■ 

B 

■ 

^Bm 

Bi 

Bn 

Bl 

Bl 


■ 


l&Sl SJ 

■Ml 

I’i 

Kl 

n 

1 

B 

1 

■1 

Bl 

■b 

■1 

K 


1 



NotL aft. itktiM Table * >04 ^NWll o* tlie Admuiistration 


Table No. XLIII, showing the POPULATION of TOWNS. 


1 

1 

^ToIbI ' 

]M>pUl\ 

tl<in 

4 

5 

t I 

1 

7 

b 

0 1 

10 

VerSoH'* 

I hr ton 

^ 0 bupied 

II 1U^«H 

TthiU I 

lown 1 

1 

lllidtis ' 

Hillw 

i 

Jfhis 1 

1 

MuHilmxiH 

Other 
liltgi 11^ 

Nn vf 
(KCllpH 1 
lu U'lC'* 

8hahi>Ui j 

1 

1 

j 


4 81 

1 

150 


1 

",661 

1 

! .>7 

2,1- .» 

1 

417 


1 Slitlumr 

T.752 

Jil0« 

TI 


j 5,J51 


1,0.1 

1 757 

KliUhh&tj 1 

1 Khunhib 

5, OS'! 

tMo: 

1 


. .0 

I 

i ' 

vr , 

I 

1 

I Oirot 

J,7TC 




1,«« 


41" 

i.r 

Ulicra ^ 

I<h( r 1 


Wi 

* a 0 

f' 

' dilSl 


2 " 1 

S i 

( 

1 

Mi till 

! f>,00J 

4,0 

1 

>“! 

1 

1 

1 “ , 

! 

1 

i * 

1 

1 

1,.T0 



N*n 1T9 t iVin fr m tuliU Ni W of thu ttiiniP Itei^oit tf IMl 






























































xxiv t fulfill) ' 

Table No. XLIV, showing BlATiiS.aaid DEATHS for TOWNS. 


1 

2 i 

. 

=■ i 

D 

m 

B 

B 

B 

0 

1 “ 

11 

1 I." 

IS 1 



hitinn t|f Ihti 
Cfmaa «f 

Toltd ItiHhM rtiMtuid durtifff i 
M? ytitr, 1 

Tittcldtathf f^gUttreit cfunn^ tKe jftAr. 


6ex. 

1S7S. 

1877. 

lS78.j 

ISTO. 

1880 

1 18^1. 

1877. 

16TS. 

1870 

l&SO. 

iSbl. 

llUflia i . 

M 

( 

Mitfcj . 


4J3 

; 40S 

PC5 

8W 

! 4S3 

SO 

1 

P^5 ! 

■ 

24T 

231 

Foiiinli)*} 

7,100 

^ aso 

I 

801 

SOi 

' 374 

1 

! .u 

1 

S16 

1 

802 1 

1 

282 j 

272 

23’/, 


tokilj) /roia Tal^Jo rVo, LVII of tlic Adid)ji]jtRitli;n Itij'oft. 


Table No XLV, showing JtDNlOIPAL INCOME. 


































